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PREFACE. 



In 1844 an Act of Parliament was passed for the purpose of 
enabling Government to purchase on certain specified terms all 
railways in the United Kingdom that from that time forward 
should be constructed. 

To protect, however, the interests of the shareholders, and 
give ample time to the nation and the Legislature to have full 
experience of the management of our railways by companies, 
it was enacted, that twenty -one years should elapse before our 
present system should become subject to any change, or the 
rights of proprietorship or management of the directors be in 
any way interfered with. It will, therefore, be seen that in 1865 
this bill comes into operation, and jive- sixths of the existing 
railway mileage will eventually become subject to its provisions. 

This measure was introduced into Parliament by Mr. 
Gladstone, then President of the Board of Trade, in Sir 
Eobert Peel's administration, and passed through under his 
charge. For a considerable time previous to its introduction 
there had been not only great dissatisfaction on the part of the 
public with railway management, but also to some extent with 
the system itself. The belief was universal that the country 
did not derive as much benefit from its railways as some conti- 
nental countries did from theirs, where they had been con- 
structed by the State, and were managed under the immediate 
control of their respective Governments. 

On the opening of the Parliamentary Session of 1844 a 
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committee, composed of some of the leading members of the 
House of Commons, was appointed " to consider whether any 
or what new provisions ought to be introduced in such railway 
bills as would come before the House during that or any future 
session, for the advantage of the public and the improvement 
of the railway system." This committee was nominated and 
presided over by Mr. Gladstone, and there was examined before 
it nearly all the principal men of the country connected with 
railways. The evidence of these gentlemen formed the ground- 
work on which the committee framed its reports, and the mea- 
sure subsequently introduced into Parliament was in accordance 
with the recommendation of the committee. 

Although there were clauses in this bill relating to other 
matters connected with railways than their purchase by 
Government, yet to enable the Government at a future time to 
effect this object was the main purpose for which the bill was 
passed. " The question," said Mr. Gladstone, on introducing 
it to the House, " of the whole bill is the purchase or option 
on the part of Government : if we agree about that we shall not 
quarrel about the rest ; on the other hand, if we differ about 
that, it will be a question for our consideration whether we will 
take the rest, or postpone the whole till a future period." 

Sir Eobert Peel likewise took a warm interest in the success 
of the measure. He was not prepared, he said, on the second 
reading of the bill, "to advise the immediate purchase of 
railways, nor did he wish to see the Government, or part of the 
Government, the directors of railway concerns, but seeing that 
there was a monopoly with respect to conveyance and commu- 
nication, the Legislature should have the power of purchasing, 
after a certain period, after giving due notice thereof to the 
parties concerned. They were about to say to the railway com- 
panies ' You shall not have a 'permanent monopoly against 
the public, but after a limited number of years we give you 
notice we shall have the option of purchasing your property/ M 
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Such were the opinions held by Sir Robert Peel on this subject, 
and which induced his Government to bring forward, and carry 
through Parliament, the bill in question. The second reading 
was opposed, but carried by a majority of nearly two to one; 
and on the third reading, matters having been satisfactorily 
arranged, all opposition was withdrawn. 

In order more fully to comprehend the motives " which 
induced the Government of Sir Robert Peel to bring this 
measure forward, it is necessary to recall to mind not only the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, but also the principles on 
which that administration was founded, and the general policy 
that it carried out. 

The railway monopoly had at that time become very powerful. 
It had possessed itself of the main channels of communication 
throughout the country ; it had superseded the ordinary means 
of conveyance ; it was to a great extent independent of the 
Legislature and Government ; its abuse of power had become 
altogether intolerable; and the more the system under these 
circumstances was extended, the more was this monopoly 
consolidated and confirmed. 

But the subject was one in every respect exceedingly diffi- 
cult to deal with. In accordance with the traditional policy of 
this country, that leaves to private enterprise the execution and 
management of our great industrial works, the construction of 
railways had been, as a matter of course, undertaken by joint- 
stock companies, and the Legislature, in giving them powers to 
construct their lines, conferred on them a virtual monopoly of 
the traffic in the several districts through which their lines ran. 
But the companies that, up to this time, had obtained their 
bills and invested their capital in the works on the faith of 
Parliament, had constructed two thousand miles at an expen- 
diture of nearly one hundred millions sterling ; hence the im- 
possibility of any attempt to impose obligations on the companiea 
not in accordance with the original agreement. 

b 2 
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The public feeling on the management of railway affairs at 
home was not much gratified by a comparison with the way in 
which they were managed abroad. Belgium was the first of the 
continental kingdoms to establish a railway system ; the rail- 
ways were constructed by the State, and a very low and nearly 
uniform tariff, at about one-third of the average English rates, 
was adopted. 

As the Legislature were debarred from passing an ex post 
facto law in regard to the companies that had already been 
incorporated, and had expended their capital, Government de- 
termined on adopting such precautionary measures in regard to 
future railways as the nature of the case might require, and for 
the purpose of fully investigating all matters connected with 
railway legislation, the committee I have referred to was, at 
the instance of Government, appointed. This committee sat 
for the greater part of the session, and, after a thorough 
investigation of the subject in all its bearings, came to the 
conclusion that it was inexpedient at that time to make such 
an organic change in our system as a purchase of railways 
by the State would involve ; but that it was desirable to adopt 
such measures as would enable the Legislature, if they thought 
fit, to do so at a future period, and a bill was passed to 
that effect. 

Under these circumstances it is desirable that the public, 
whose attention has not been in any way directed to the 
subject for the last twenty years, should be enabled to form a 
judgment on the general merits of the two systems — the one 
founded on the possession and management of the railways by 
joint- stock companies for their own benefit ; the other on their 
possession by the State, and their management entrusted by the 
Legislature to those whom it should consider best qualified to 
perform that office. 

In 1 844, when the expediency of the purchase of railways 
by the State was first mooted in Parliament, the subject was 
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not only little understood, but there existed, almost universally, 
strong preconceived opinions, not only utterly erroneous in 
themselves, but of such a nature as in a great measure to stop 
in limine all investigation of the subject. Nor were these 
opinions confined to those who, from their position in society, 
might naturally be supposed to be without the means of ac- 
quiring due information, but nearly all classes, even those who 
undertook to enlighten the ignorant, shared with them alike in 
the popular errors. 

There existed at this time two prevailing errors in the public 
mind in regard to railways, that had a very unfortunate effect; 
one was, that the charges on a railway must bear a certain pro- 
portion to the cost of its construction; and as the cost of 
English railways was exceedingly heavy, so the charges by 
them under any system, according to popular opinion, must 
always be very great. The other error was, that if railways 
were the property of the State, they must necessarily be 
managed by Government, when there would be a great addi- 
tion to its patronage and power, and the management might 
be still worse than it had been by the companies. 

The Quarterly Review had an article on Eailway Legis- 
lation in its number for June that year ; and in criticizing a 
publication that advocated a reduction of fares in this country 
to the level of those charged in Belgium, thus attempted to 
prove the impossibility of such a reduction : — 

" Let us look," said the reviewer, " at the expense of 
making the respective lines, as stated in Mr. Laing's report, 

Cost of Construction. 

Average of the 71 railways of England . . .£34,360 
Average of Belgium 17,120 

Will any one pretend that a thing which costs £40,000 ought 
to be furnished in detail to the public as cheap as if it had 
cost only £17,000 ? But is it not curious to find that the 
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average expense of the Belgium lines turns out to be so exactly 
the one-half of the average of the British lines, as are the 
fares on the railways ?" 

Is it not more curious, it might in reply he asked, if, as a 
general rule, it will be found that the English railways on 
which the greatest amount of capital per mile has been ex- 
pended, are precisely those on which the charges are the 
lowest? The reviewer, it will be seen, adopted the prevailing 
error of confounding the cost of the machinery by which the 
passengers were conveyed with the cost of the conveyance 
itself, and does not seem to have been aware that when the 
fares exceed the actual expense incurred in conveyance, it 
becomes a mere question of numbers as to what fares pay best. 

The second error I have referred to was not less prevalent than 
the first. It was universally assumed, as a matter of course, that 
the possession of railways by the State necessarily implied their 
management by Government ; and although this fallacy, as well 
as the previous one, has been long exploded, there are still many 
who do not perceive the broad distinction that exists between 
ownership and management. It might just as well be said that 
the purchaser of an estate must necessarily farm it himself, as 
that the owner of a railway should be obliged to manage it. 
In 1844 the whole force of opposition was directed against 
this imaginary necessity. It is scarcely necessary here to ob- 
serve, that any scheme in regard to the possession of railways 
by the State that would involve their direct management by 
Government, or addition to their power and patronage, would 
never in this country receive the sanction of public opinion. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand how little the Government 
plan for the future purchase of railways was appreciated at 
the time it was introduced : " As railways cost in this country 
double or treble per mile more than they do on the Continent," 
it was said, " so the fares must always remain in the same pro- 
portion, and badly, as the companies manage here, the Govern- 
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ment management would be still worse/' Further, the Act was 
not to come into operation till after the expiration of twenty- 
one years ; and, therefore, its future results were of no imme- 
diate interest to any one. 

From that time to the present, the subject has remained in 
abeyance; but next year, in the ordinary course of events, 
it will again come before Parliament — the twenty-one years of 
probation granted to the present system will have expired. All 
the facts, figures, and arguments bearing on the merits of the • 
two systems will, no doubt, be fully investigated by a Par- 
liamentary committee, and the twenty-one additional years of 
experience we have had of railway management be turned to 
profitable account. For the purpose of preparing the public 
mind in some degree for this subject, the following treatise has 
been written ; as there are many, however, who would wish to 
have first, before entering on details, a general conception of its 
nature, to know the precise objects sought to be attained by 
the transfer of the railways from the companies to the State, 
and why those objects cannot be attained under the present 
system, a brief introduction will be desirable. 

The distinctive policy that marked the accession to power 
of Sir Eobert Peel in 1841, was the substitution to a consi- 
derable extent of direct taxation in the form of an income tax 
for indirect taxation on the principal necessaries of life. " Give 
me/' said Sir Eobert Peel in effect, " a direct payment of five 
millions per annum, and I shall be able to reduce your taxa- 
tion on tea, coffee, sugar, and all the other necessaries of life 
to the amount of twenty millions per annum/' and he kept his 
word. He made a reduction in the indirect taxation of the 
country that would have reduced the revenue by that amount, 
had there been no increase in the consumption of those articles 
on which the reduction of duty had been made ; but the natural 
elasticity of the country, relieved of such a burthen, made up 
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by increased consumption three-fourths of the loss to the 
revenue, and the income tax paid the remaining fourth. 

We shall find, in the course of our investigation, that on this 
principle — but with a very important difference in matters of 
detail — was founded the Eailway Bill of 1844. Locomotion is 
one of the great necessaries of life, and then, as now, the means 
of locomotion throughout the country was a monopoly in the 
hands of private individuals, whose charges for the conveyance 
• of passengers and goods were enormously disproportioned to 
its cost. The proprietors of railways, with very few excep- 
tions, found it was more to their advantage to carry the com- 
paratively few at high fares than the multitude at low fares, 
and neither the Legislature nor the Government had any right to 
interfere with their charges, inasmuch as they were strictly 
legal. What Government, however, had a right to do and did 
do was this ; it induced the Legislature to pass an Act by which, 
after a limited number of years, the right of purchase, on certain 
specified terms, should revert to the nation, when the same 
policy could be carried out in regard to the charges on railways 
as had already been pursued in reference to our postal rates, 
and to our customs and excise duty. 

Jt is highly probable, however, that the success of the Post- 
Office Keform scheme, which had been then • several years in 
operation, had no small influence in inducing the Government 
to follow the course it did in respect to railways ; and as the 
objects to be attained were in some respects analogous, we 
shall briefly notice the principles on which the Post-Office 
Keform Bill was based. 

The gross amount of the Post- Office revenue in 1839 was, in 
round numbers, 2,400,000/., the net revenue 1,400,000/., and 
the number of letters conveyed 75,000,000. The postage 
varied according to distance from twopence to two shillings for 
a single letter, and any inclosure, however small, had the effect 
of doubling the postage. There had been for many years 
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great complaints of these high rates, but till Mr. (now Sir) 
Eowland Hill took the matter up, no step was taken towards 
reducing them. Sir Eowland Hill directed special attention 
to three matters : — 1st, that the conveyance of a letter from 
one end of the kingdom to the other cost less than half a 
farthing ; 2nd, the great disproportion that existed between 
the cost of conveyance and the charge to the public ; and 3rd, 
the enormous increase that might be expected to take place in 
the number of letters conveyed by post, if the average postage 
was reduced to one-sixth of the then existing rates. The nation 
adopted Sir Eowland Hill's scheme, the average postage of 
sixpence on each letter was reduced to the uniform rate of a 
penny ; and we all know with what result. 

The same principles applied with equal force to the convey- 
ance of passengers and goods by railway as to the conveyance 
of letters by mail coach : there were the same high charges to the 
public compared with the cost of conveyance, and a great in- 
crease of passengers and goods might be expected by making a 
material reduction in those charges. Government, however, 
found itself in 1844 comparatively powerless to act with imme- 
diate effect in the matter, further than by entering into an 
arrangement with the old companies for the establishment of 
Parliamentary trains, and thereby securing to the working 
population, what they much needed, a very considerable reduc- 
tion in charge, and some degree of comfort in travelling. 
There was not then sufficient experience of the working of 
railways by joint-stock companies to justify Government in 
recommending the Legislature to pass a bill for the purchase 
of railways then made, nor did they desire to have constructed 
at the public cost those railways that might be considered 
necessary to complete our system; the middle course was 
adopted of securing the right of purchase, with its exercise 
reserved till a distant time. 

The Government in 1844 gave no intimation as to the 
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reduction in fares and charges — should the Act be carried into 
effect — that it considered necessary to be made in 1865. The 
intentions of the present Government, if it have any specific 
intentions on the subject, will probably not be made known till 
the opening of Parliament next year. It is desirable, mean- 
time, to become acquainted with the general facts of the case, 
and endeavour to form an opinion as to the benefit the country 
would derive from an entire change in the system. 

The amount paid by the public to railway companies is now 
increasing at an average rate of two millions sterling per 
annum : in 1862 twenty-nine millions were paid ; last year the 
income of the railways was thirty-one millions ; this year it 
will exceed thirty- three millions ; and next year it will, probably, 
equal in amount the one-half of all our taxation ! There is 
virtually no legal control over the fares and charges the com- 
panies make to the public ; in some localities they are 
double, treble, or quadruple what they are in others — the in- 
terest of each company being its only guide, and the interests 
of the public entirely subsidiary to those of the companies. 

Mr. Gladstone, on introducing the Eailway Bill,* stated 
the principal reasons which induced the Government to bring 
it forward : the first of which was the vast increase that might, 
in the course of twenty years, be expected to take place in the 
payments of the public to the companies, and the consequent 
necessity at the expiration of that term, of revising our present 
system of management — at that time the receipts of the com- 
panies amounted only to five millions per annum, — " But I 
do not think," said Mr. Gladstone, " that it will be a very 
extravagant estimate for me to assume that, in fifteen or twenty 
years, the payment by the public will reach to fifteen millions 
a year/' Now, inasmuch as the estimated receipts of the com- 

* Mr. Gladstone's speech on the second reading of the Railway Bill, 
and the clauses in the hill relating to the purchase of railways by 
Government, will be found in the Appendix. 
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panies for next year amount to Thirty-five millions ; 
and it would appear that Mr. Gladstone thought it desirable 
that the right of purchase should revert to the State when the 
payments to the companies by the public would amount to 
fifteen millions — it follows that, according to the opinion 
then entertained by Mr. Gladstone, the time" has long since 
arrived when the expediency of exercising that right should 
be discussed, and, if found desirable, be claimed by the Legis- 
lature. 

There is, in one respect, a very important difference 
between the Post- Office reform and the Eailway reform pro- 
jected by the bill of 1844. The great, and indeed the only, 
objection that ever had been made to the adoption of Sir Kow- 
land Hill's scheme was the heavy loss it would entail, for 
many years at least, on the revenue ; nor was this point 
disputed by Sir Kowland Hill ; for the first few consecutive 
years there was a loss of a million per annum to the revenue, 
nor was it till last year that the net revenue, under the new 
system, equalled that of the old. 

It would be a very different matter, in a financial point of 
view, carrying into effect the Government bill of 1844. What 
is called " the purchase of railways by Government " would 
be in effect an operation by which railway stock would, in a 
certain sense, be converted into Government stock, and its 
market value thereby increased in the proportion of 3 J to 5, 
the profits of the transaction being shared in nearly equal pro- 
portions by the State and the companies. To the profit 
the State would have from that transaction would be added 
the great saving effected by the amalgamation of all the rail- 
ways under one general management. That is, on the sup- 
position that a simultaneous arrangement could be made by 
Government with the great bulk of the companies, otherwise 
the Government purchase could be carried out in detail as each 
company came severally within the provisions of the bill. It 
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was only in the last session of Parliament that a bill for 
the amalgamation of the Caledonian and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Companies was rejected by Parliament, although 
there was an offer made, on the part of the companies, to 
reduce their fares 30 per cent, if their bill were passed. There 
is a great disinclination on the part of the nation and the 
Legislature to extend the power of railway companies by 
these extensive amalgamations. 

We have seen that the Post Office, after reducing its postage 
rates from an average charge of sixpence on each letter to a 
uniform rate of a penny, without any extraneous aid, by the 
mere increase of numbers, returns now to the exchequer the 
same amount of net revenue as it did previous to the change ; 
but, in regard to any reduction of fares and charges on our 
railways that the Legislature, under the new system, might 
determine on, there would be a reserve fund of at least Jive 
millions sterling to make up the loss incurred by reduced 
rates. 

I have assumed in this treatise that a reduction on our 
railways to one-third of the present average rates would fully 
meet the wants and wishes of the public, and that would 
appear, by the reference in his speech made to the charges in 
Belgium, to have been the reduction Mr. Gladstone intended. 
As we pay at present more than thirty millions a year to the 
companies, such a measure would be an immediate saving to 
the public of twenty millions per annum. 

To carry into full effect the bill of 1844, the consent and 
co-operation of three parties are necessary : these are severally 
the Nation, the Shareholders, and the Government. 
Each party, to a certain extent, has separate interests and 
motives of action, and therefore requires separate conside- 
ration. 

1st. The Nation generally, it may be safely predicated, 
would gladly accept any scheme by which the fares would be 
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reduced to one-third of their present average rates, and made 
uniform throughout the country ; that would effect a similar 
reduction in the carriage of merchandise and parcels; that 
would secure to all classes in the kingdom, not only a very 
low tariff, but the adoption of such precautionary measures for 
the safety of the traveller as it is now vain to look for. In a 
word, to substitute for the present system one that would give 
to the nation all the advantages to be derived from a very low 
rate of transit, combined with an improved management directly 
responsible to the Legislature for its administration of affairs. 

2nd. The Shareholders, it may be supposed, would be very 
willing to concur in any arrangement that would largely 
increase the value of their property. Eailway property has 
very much improved within the last few years, and this 
has been mainly owing to the conservative policy of the 
present Legislature in refusing its sanction to the construction 
of new lines which would inflict injury on the old companies. 
But what security have the shareholders for the continuance 
of such a line of policy ? Who can foresee what influences 
may be brought to bear on the future House of Commons so 
soon to be elected, and what view the railway committees of 
that House may take of their duty to the public ? Eailway 
shareholders know well that nothing can be more undefined and 
precarious than the protection they receive from the Legis- 
lature, the uncertainty of its continuance, and the heavy losses 
they would incur if subjected to unrestricted competition. 
Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that the great bulk of 
railway proprietors would be willing to exchange a certainty 
for an uncertainty, and co-operate with the Government in 
any great financial operation from which they would derive 
their fair share of profit and necessarily increase the value of 
their shares. 

3rd. The Government, it is only reasonable to suppose, 
would be willing to give effect to a bill which would confer 
such benefits on the country. When Government introduced 
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this measure in 1844, it laboured, as we have seen, under the 
great disadvantage of having to encounter the prejudice arising 
from the erroneous belief that, if railways were purchased by the 
State, they must necessarily be managed by Government, and 
their free action, in consequence, was to a great extent para- 
lyzed. The bill was considered by a very large class as a covert 
measure, on the part of Government, to increase its influence, 
patronage, and power. It will be seen, however, that the bill 
has in it no provision of the kind, nor that any essential change 
in the present management is necessary, further than making it 
more stringent, the directors more immediately responsible to 
the Legislature, the rights of the public more clear, and their 
claim for compensation in case of wrong doing more easily 
enforced, than is the case at present. There can be no doubt 
the country would hail with satisfaction the announcement 
that Government had determined to carry into practical effect 
the Bail way Bill of 1844. 

The Quarterly Review, in the article I have already quoted, 
thus truly and forcibly alludes to the imperial dimensions the 
subject would one day assume. . " It is impossible," said the 
reviewer, " not to see that the system is developing itself to such 
an extent, penetrating all districts, superseding all other com- 
munications, affecting every species of public and private in- 
terests, and acting as the life-blood arteries of the empire, as 
to render it probable, almost to certainty, that the time must 
come when this great public trust can no longer be left to the 
management of private companies scattered over the face of 
the country. In truth, it seems only a question of time ; rail- 
ways must be made subject to some unity of management, and 
through whatever intermediate process it may pass, that man- 
agement must finally be vested in the Government of the 
country." 

Another point on which Mr. Gladstone laid great stress, was 
the little likelihood of the great companies ever reducing their 
fares to the level of the Belgium tariff! " I believe," said Mr, 
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Gladstone, " that the charges on the Belgium railways are not 
more than one- third of our charges. We must look at this 
subject in all its vastness and in all its bearings. It may be 
said that England is the richest country; but because this 
country is rich, it is no sound reason why it should pay the 
railway companies more than necessary, or that cheap travelling 
should not be provided for the public. But there is no likeli- 
hood that the great experiment of the greatest possible 
cheapness to the public will be tried under the present system." 

The companies are, unfortunately, much more inclined to 
try the experiment of the greatest possible dearness than that 
of cheapness. Even if the profit were as great in carrying a 
great number at low fares as a lesser number at high fares, 
adopting the latter policy gives less trouble. But in addition 
to there being less trouble, the companies, by maintaining a 
high tariff, in most cases have larger profits. Nor can any 
blame be attached to them, more than to any other traders, for 
endeavouring to make the most of their property, and turn 
to the best account the monopoly they enjoy. But what we 
have now to consider is, how this policy affects the public ? 

We shall see, in the course of our investigation, that a first- 
class passenger can be conveyed, in a railway train carrying 
a fair load, sixteen miles for a penny, a second-class passen- 
ger twenty -five miles for a penny , and a third-class passen- 
ger forty miles for a penny — that sum includes all expenses, 
direct and indirect, of conveyance. It is obvious, therefore, 
that carrying first-class passengers, even at a fare so low as a 
farthing per mile, and the other classes in proportion, might 
pay better than at twopence farthing per mile, and would pay 
better if a sufficient number travelled, but of that contingency 
taking place at present there is no probability. There are only 
two or three companies in the kingdom that carry first-class 
passengers at three farthings per mile ; and although they pay 
six per cent, dividends, that arises from peculiar circumstances 
All the great companies charge on an average three times that 
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fare, and they find it pays them best, so there is no likeli- 
hood, as Mr. Gladstone truly stated, of it being reduced under 
the present system. 

Another point, which Mr. Gladstone thought of great impor- 
tance, was the great saving that would be effected in the 
management by the amalgamation of all the companies. He 
quoted the opinion of Captain Laws, a man of great experience 
in railway management, that through this means alone " a 
saving of 25 per cent, would be effected to the public." It is 
to be observed that no provision whatever is made in the bill 
in reference to the management of the companies in the event 
of the railways being purchased by the State : that was left 
an open question, not then necessary to be disposed of, or ripe 
for settlement. 

The average fares on English railways may be taken at two- 
pence farthing per mile for first class, three halfpence for 
second class, and one penny for third, and a reduction to three 
farthings, a halfpenny, and one farthing per mile for the 
several classes, and a proportionate reduction in the charges 
for general merchandise, minerals, cattle, &c, and a uniform 
rate for small parcels, would, I have no doubt, give great and 
general satisfaction to the public. The number of letters 
passing through the Post Office has been increased ninefold 
by reduction of postage ; if the number of passengers under 
the proposed system was only increased in the ratio oifive to 
two, the revenue would suffer no loss by the reduction in 
fares. It requires but little knowledge of railway statistics to 
be satisfied that more than that increase might be fully 
calculated on. 

The practical question we have to consider, is whether or not 
a reduction of fares and charges on railways to one- third of 
their present average rate, without any charge on the revenue, 
can be effected through the operation of Mr. Gladstone's Bill ? 

September, 1864. 
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ITS IMPOKTANCE AND PEACTICAEILTTT CONSIDEBED. 
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Introduction — Development of the Railway System — Cost of Locomo- 
tion on Railways— High Charges compared with the Cost of Transit 
— The Cause of High Charges — Difficulty of Companies in fixing 
their Fares — The Ascending and Descending Scales — Effects of 
Competition on Dividends — The Right of Companies to charge the 
best paying Fares — The Effect of High Fares in preventing Tra- 
velling — A Hostile Tariff in England — In what Sense Railways 
are a Monopoly — Report of the Irish Commission — Financial 
Position of the Companies — Receipts for 1803 — Taxation of the 
Public — Necessity of this Inquiry. 

The object of the following pages is to discuss the theory and 
practice of the railway system as established in this country ; to 
analyze the principles on which it is founded, and dev elope 
their results ; to consider how far its practical working has 
proved advantageous to the shareholders on the one hand 
and to the public on the other ; and, lastly, to discuss the pos- 
sibility of effecting an organic change, by which the share- 
holders would obtain a more secure return for their invested 
capital, and the public derive a still greater benefit than they 
now enjoy from the existing organization. 

The railway system, developed as it has been in this country, 
presents the most wonderful combination of professional skill 
and commercial enterprise that the world has ever witnessed, 
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either in ancient or modern times. Little more than thirty 
years have elapsed since the extended construction of railways 
commenced, when the work accomplished by the locomo- 
tive, as first displayed on the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
gave assurance to the world that the new Power come into 
existence would, in the conveyance of passengers and goods 
throughout the kingdom, supersede both the stage coach and 
the waggon, which may now be considered as the relics of a 
bygone age, when locomotion was in its infancy, and the 
power of steam comparatively unknown. 

There are few subjects of more importance to us than that 
which relates to the facilities of transit — the conveyance of 
passengers and goods throughout the country at the maximum 
of speed and minimum of cost, and whilst we have gone on 
day by day extending, by those mighty instruments of civiliza- 
tion — the steam-engine and the railway — the means of accom- 
plishing this good, we appear, by an acquiescence in the present 
system of management, to have assumed that no improvement 
is wanted nor any change required. 

The practical application of steam to the useful purposes of 
life was a gigantic step in the progress of the arts and sciences, 
and may be justly said to have marked a new era in the history 
of mankind ; few discoveries in physical truth have been at- 
tended with more important results, or promise in their future 
development to produce such mighty changes over the face of 
the civilized globe. Amongst the various purposes to which 
this power has been applied, that of locomotion in connection 
with railways is by far the most important. No application of 
any discovery in science has, within the same period, produced 
such astonishing results as those which we see daily and hourly 
in the conveyance of passengers and goods on railways. Effects 
are now witnessed, which, had they been narrated forty years 
since, would only have been admitted into the pages of fiction or 
volumes of romance. Who could have credited the possibility 
of a ponderous engine of iron, loaded with some hundreds of 



passengers, in a train of carriages of corresponding magnitude, 
and a large quantity of water and coke, taking flight from Lon- 
don and arriving at Liverpool, a distance of two hundred miles, 
in five or six hours ? The rapidity of transport thus attained 
is not less wonderful than the weight transported. Its capa- 
bilities in this respect far transcend the exigencies even of the 
two greatest commercial marts in Great Britain ; loads varying 
from 50 to 100 tons are transported at the rate of 40 or 50 miles 
an hour, and loads of 200 or 300 tons can be transported 
by the locomotive with equal ease, although at a reduced speed. 
The circumstances under which the steam-engine is worked on 
a railway are not favourable to the economy of fuel ; neverthe- 
less, a pound of coke burned in a locomotive engine will evapo- 
rate five pints of water; in this evaporation a mechanical 
force is developed sufficient to draw two tons weight on the 
railway a distance of one mile in two minutes ! The same 
weight in a stage coach on a common road, would require four 
horses, and occupy six minutes. 

The transport of a train of coaches weighing about 80 tons, and 
holding 240 passengers, say from Liverpool to Birmingham and 
back again, a distance of somewhat less than 200 miles, the trip 
each way occupying about three hours and a half, is effected 
by the mechanical force produced by the combustion of four 
tons of coke, the value of which is about Jive pounds. To 
carry the same number of passengers daily between the same 
places by stage coaches on a common road would require 
twenty coaches and an establishment of 380 horses, whilst the 
journey in each direction would not be performed in less than 
twelve hours, stoppages included.* Such are the wonderful 
economical results of the application of steam as a motive 
power, in the transport of passengers and merchandise on 
railways. 

But then comes this strange anomaly : although the cost of 
transport has been thus reduced to less than the one twentieth 

* Dr. Lardner on the Steam Engine. 
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part of what it was by stage coaches in days gone by, the 
average fares by railways are more than the one-half of what 
they formerly were by coaches. The accommodation, the rapid- 
ity of motion, the ease and comfort of travelling, are incom- 
parably increased, and any man who would attempt to depreciate 
these advantages would be unworthy to enjoy them. But we are 
speaking now of the financial part of the question ; the violation 
of the law of common sense, as well as .that of political economy : 
these prescribe that reduction in price should follow in due 
proportion of the reduction in cost, and these laws are grossly 
violated in the working of our railway system. A low rate of 
transit, so far as relates to the expenditure of railway compa- 
nies, is established throughout the kingdom, from which the 
public, for causes we shall endeavour to investigate, derive but 
partial benefit. To the companies the expenditure per train 
per mile is nearly uniform ; but the case is very different in 
regard to their charges to the public. Nothing, apparently, can 
be more capricious or less governed by any fixed principle than 
their several tariffs. For the highest class passengers the fares 
vary between one halfpenny and threepence half penny ^vt mile; 
and for the lowest, between one farthing onione penny per mile ; 
if the low tariff were universally, instead of partially and in very- 
rare cases, adopted throughout the kingdom, there would not 
be much cause of complaint, or necessity for any change 
in our system. Occasionally, the companies, as it may suit 
their interests — not that the public have any right to 
demand it— give days of grace and holiday, and permit the 
populace, who rush in, in crowds, to avail themselves of the 
privilege, permission to travel at about one-third of the ordi- 
nary fares. The lowest fare for which any company is obliged 
to convey each passenger per mile is one penny, and that only 
once each way per day ; but on these special occasions — and 
they happen frequently during the summer — the " excursion 
trains," as they are called, convey passengers at very low fares 
compared with the ordinary traffic fares — at the rate, for the 



lowest class, of three, four, or five miles for a penny, and the 
other classes at proportionate charges. 

What, then, is the cause of the high fares charged on most 
lines ? — the great expense incurred in their construction ? It 
cannot he that ; for, as a general rule, we shall find, when we 
come to look closely into the matter, that the cheapest carrying 
railways in the kingdom are precisely those which have the 
heaviest works and been constructed at an enormous expense. It 
might be supposed, however, that those lines whose construction 
has cost comparatively little should be those which would carry 
at the lowest fares. So far from this being the case, we shall 
find that those companies whose lines were most cheaply con- 
structed charge, in many cases, double the fares of the most 
dearly constructed lines. Is it, then, the difference of gradients 
on the several lines, and the increased cost of conveyance on 
those lines whose gradients are bad ? Nothing of the kind ; 
the difference in expense is utterly inappreciable in reference to 
the fare of a passenger. From none of these causes does the 
difference in fares arise ; it proceeds from a cause widely differ- 
ent, and that cause is expressed by the one word — Monopoly. 

Our railways are in the sole possession of companies, which, 
with certain limitations, which are very wide, and exceptions, 
which are very few, have the complete control and management 
of our inland transport. They fought very hard to attain their 
present position, in and out of Parliament, with landowners and 
each other, till they obtained their respective bills, and they never 
have been on the best terms with the public. Thirteen large 
companies monopolize about three-fourths of the railway traffic 
of the kingdom, and above sixty smaller ones divide amongst 
them the remaining fourth. All these companies are managed 
by boards of directors, composed generally of men of high 
social and commercial position, and well qualified to fulfil the 
duties of their office. These gentlemen hold respectively those 
highways of the kingdom as a trust to be exercised, not for the 
benefit of the general community, but solely for the profit of the 
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shareholders, to whom the railways exclusively belong, and by 
whom alone they are paid for their services. The companies are 
under no pecuniary obligations whatever to the State ; they have 
received neither subvention from the Legislature, nor assistance 
or special protection from the Government ; and if, in the early 
days of railway progress the projectors of our great trunk lines 
were received with open arms by the landed proprietors, and wel- 
comed as public benefactors, ungratefully they record it not ! 
The directors, therefore, of the companies manage the railways 
with one view, and one view only — to obtain the greatest profit 
for their shareholders, without any more regard to the interests 
of the public than is necessary for effecting that object. 

We have already noticed the wide range of fares adopted by 
the several companies, commencing as low as one halfpenny per 
mile for first-class passengers, and increasing by small fractional 
additions, till the highest fare of threepence halfpenny per mile is 
reached, and in the same proportion with the other classes. Thus 
we shall find that in some cases the lowest fares produce a greater 
profit than the highest ; but it is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of railway statistics, and one we shall have occasion 
to illustrate at some length, that within the range of fares 
adopted by the companies, the actual profit varies hut compa- 
ratively little, whether a high, low, or medium fare be adopted. 
Every one will readily enough understand the great increase of 
passengers that takes place when a considerable reduction in fares 
takes place, and the reverse when an opposite policy is pursued ; 
but few persons would believe, who have not directed their 
attention to the subject, what a comparatively small difference 
it makes in a financial point of view when, from some cause, 
there comes a sudden change in the policy of a company, and 
low fares are substituted for high fares, or the reverse; never- 
theless, there is a difference, quite sufficient to govern the 
policy of a company. 

It was at one time a matter of some nicety and considerable 
anxiety to a board of directors, when a line was opened, to 
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fix the fares at the exact point that would best pay. The opera- 
tion was performed somewhat in the same manner as an habitue 
of the Opera adjusts his opera-glass to his sight ; by alter- 
nately extending and contracting it till his glass is at the exact 
focus. On the same principle directors ascertained the precise 
point in their sliding-scale at which their tariff would best pay, 
and that knowledge was only to be acquired by going through 
the process of alternately raising and lowering the fares till that 
was ascertained. When directors were well advised and exer- 
cised due care and judgment before they fixed their tariff, very 
few changes were necessary, and unless from the opening of 
a competing line, or some other extraneous cause, the fares re- 
mained with little or no alteration for many years. The scale of 
fares naturally depends on the character of the population whose 
wants the railway supplies. Their general social position and 
many other circumstances now enable the clear-headed manager 
to decide at once on the best paying fares, or, at all events, go 
very near the mark, and recommend them to his board accord- 
ingly, so that very few changes are afterwards required. It 
was very different, however, in the early history of railways, 
when managers had but little experience to guide them infixing 
the fares, and thought the tariff that paid best in one locality 
should pay best in all others. With railways that paid fair 
dividends the changes in fares were not very great, seldom ex- 
ceeding 10 or 20 per cent. ; but it was very different with the 
unfortunate class that paid very low dividends ; the directors, 
attributing their want of success to not having charged the best 
paying fares, made the most extreme and sudden changes, in 
order to find them out. The tariff would be reduced 30, 40, or 
50 per cent., or tried the other way, and raised 50 or, in some 
cases, 100 per cent We shall find, when we go into these cases, 
this curious result, from all these changes — that let the directors 
alter their fares as they would — make them high, low, or moderate 
— change them from threepence per mile for first class to three 
farthings, or one penny per mile to one farthing for third class, 
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the difference in dividend to the shareholders was comparatively 
small, seldom exceeding a half per cent, per annum. That 
difference, however small in itself, was of considerable conse- 
quence to the shareholder, not merely as regards the income, 
but its effect on tbe market price of shares, every pound of 
income representing about twenty pounds of capital. 

Some boards commenced with low fares, and gradually 
increased them till the highest paying point was attained. Let 
us suppose a case in which the directors thought that the first- 
class fare should not exceed one penny per mile, and the other 
classes in due proportion ; but they find that tariff pays only 4 
per cent, per annum. Not being satisfied, they double their fares, 
and find that pays 4 J per cent. ; they hope still better to improve 
their position, and add 50 per cent, more to their fares, but that 
increase reduces their dividend to 4^ per cent. ; by a few more 
trials they soon ascertain the best paying point, which, perhaps, 
turns out to be an addition of 20 per cent, instead of 50 per 
cent, to the second tariff trial. Let us take now the descending 
scale. The directors of another company, we will suppose, 
believing that high fares would pay best, charge threepence 
per mile for first class, and the others in proportion ; these fares 
they find pay them at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, 
with which, however, they are not satisfied. They reduce 
their fares 33 per cent., and they find that reduction raises 
their dividend to 5i per cent. ; thus encouraged, they make 
another reduction, and reduce these last fares 50 per cent. : 
this actually raises their dividend to 5| per cent. They go 
on and reduce another 50 per cent., but they find now they 
have gone beyond the mark, for their dividend is reduced to 
5 J per cent, so they come to the right conclusion — being some- 
where between the present and the" last charged fares, the exact 
point they soon discover, and slightly raise their fares 
till they find that three farthings per mile for first class, and 
one halfpenny for second class, for the whole length of their 
line, return tickets at a fare and a half, and slightly increased 
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charges for shorter distances, pay them 6 per cent., and these 
are the fares now charged, 6 per cent, being the dividend paid 
on the North London line. There are, however, very few rail- 
ways in the kingdom but would lose considerably as compared 
with their present earnings, by carrying their ordinary first- class 
passengers at three farthings per mile, instead of twopence or 
twopence halfpenny, the usual charge ; their second class at 
a halfpenny per mile instead of three halfpence ; and their third, 
at one farthing per mile instead of one penny. 

We all have known of violent contests extending over 
a considerable length of time, having taken place between 
different companies, and the fares being suddenly reduced to 
one-third or one-fourth of their ordinary rates. Some of us 
may possibly have lived in districts where the public have derived 
the advantages arising from such contests. What rejoicing it 
caused for the time being ! The two companies, like desperate 
opponents, appeared only intent on each other s ruin, and the 
people rushed in in crowds to avail themselves of the short-lived 
opportunity of cheap travelling the contest afforded them. The 
companies appeared to differ only from the old opposition coaches, 
in not giving their passengers a dinner and a bottle of wine 
gratis, after conveying them for almost nothing ! Few persons 
who have seen or heard of all this ever troubled themselves 
to inquire what was the result, as it affected the companies 
financially. Such an extreme and sudden change in the policy 
of a company either by raising or lowering its fares is always 
attended with bad results to the shareholders, because it may be 
safely assumed that the several companies have settled down to 
their most profitable scale of fares, and that either to raise 
or lower those fares to any great extent would produce a serious 
loss. The London and North- Western Company, for instance, 
in 1863 paid £5 2s. 6d. per cent, to their proprietors, but were 
the fares reduced to one-third of what they now charge, their 
annual dividend might at first be reduced to £4 per cent, per 
annum, a large reduction, representing a loss in the market 
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value of each £100 share of £22 10s. The greatest loss, 
however, that I have been able to trace to any company 
by a change of policy was that caused by a sudden re- 
duction of four fifths in their fares, the loss in that case 
amounted to one per cent, dividend per annum on their capital. 
To ascertain the loss companies would incur in their divi- 
dends by any assumed reduction in their fares, when all the 
data is furnished, would be a matter of little difficulty to any 
well-skilled manager of a railway. 

There is, however, another party who have some inte- 
rest in the matter, not only in the fares of the London and 
North- Western Company, but in the fares of all the railways 
in the kingdom, and that very large party is the public ; who 
have no voice or influence, either direct or indirect, in the matter 
by themselves individually or their representatives, nor under the 
present system have they a right to require any reduction in 
the fares on a railway more than they have a right to require 
their grocer or baker to reduce the price of their tea and their 
loaf. It is a part of our recognized policy to grant to private 
individuals the possession of these great arteries of communi- 
cation which monopolize the conveyance of passengers and 
goods throughout the country, and those who exercise the 
trust on behalf of the shareholders find themselves obliged, in 
the exercise of their duty, to exclude at least three-fourths of 
those who have occasion to travel. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that the first step from barbarism towards civilization 
is shown by the construction of public roads, and that in pro- 
portion as the facilities for intercourse throughout a country is 
extended is its happiness and prosperity increased. In no country 
in the world has such an enormous expenditure been incurred 
as in Great Britain within the last thirty-five years, in making 
public highways of the best construction, and with all the 
modern improvements ; mountains have been bored through 
with incredible labour and expense ; viaducts have been carried 
over deep valleys and wide rivers ; the treacherous moss that 
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scarcely a sheep could venture to cross, now bears in safety the 
ponderous train, drawn by the swift flying locomotive. But 
that train,ponderous as it may appear, is comparatively empty ; 
it conveys but fifty or sixty passengers ; whilst, without any 
diminution in its speed or increase in its expense, three or four 
times that number might be seated in its carriages. There is 
the merchant who has business to transact ; there is the trader 
who would fain go and personally select his own goods at the 
best market; there is the mechanic and the labourer with whom 
work is dull at home, but who know where it is brisk abroad ; 
there is the invalid who would seek health, and the man of the 
world who only travels for recreation or pleasure : all are 
stopped by a hostile tariff. 

Yet it sounds very odd — a hostile tariff in free England ! 
If there is any country on the face of the earth where one 
might suppose every facility would be given to promote the 
utmost freedom of transit — where there would be no endurance 
of any artificial hindrance to the extension of trade and com- 
merce — where a people would be the most determined to abolish 
any laws that trammelled their free intercourse with the most 
remote districts — that country we should certainly suppose to 
be England. It has been said, and with great truth, that 
England hates monopoly, and what we have to consider in 
these pages is, whether under the specious disguise of free 
trade a monopoly has not established itself among us of the 
most pernicious nature, that has had the effect of greatly 
enhancing the cost of transit, and depriving the country of 
the manifold advantages that under a sound system of manage- 
ment it would otherwise enjoy. 

We are told that the most elaborate and recherche mode of 
dressing a cucumber should only be made use of as a pre- 
liminary to throwing it out of the window ; and on the same 
principle may our railways be said to have been constructed, and 
afterwards left unused. There was nothing that genius could 
invent, or capital and labour supply, that has been spared in 
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their construction ; but who planned them — made them — and 
undertook to manage them ? Not the representatives of the 
State, but the commercial class of speculators and capitalists. 

Public opinion in this country declared at the outset, when 
the necessity of constructing railways was established, that it 
was of paramount necessity that no time should be lost ; and 
without the importance of the step being duly considered, or 
the vast difference that existed between the high roads of a 
country and all other works of a quasi public nature being 
taken into account, the construction of our railways was under- 
taken, not by the State, but left open to any party who might 
be able to get up a company and succeed in obtaining their 
bill. The agreement between the Legislature and the companies 
might be thus summarily stated : The companies were not to 
receive any subvention or assistance of any kind from the State, 
either directly in money, or indirectly by assistance in obtaining 
land or by any protection from opposing lines, or by any reduction 
in the heavy Parliamentary charges to be incurred in obtaining 
their respective bills ; on the other hand, the companies selected 
what districts they thought best for their operations, and fought 
their way as they best could, till they obtained their bills. They 
were allowed, in order to indemnify themselves for the enormous 
expenses they were thus put to, to charge the public more than 
twenty times what it cost themselves, for the conveyance of 
passengers and merchandize ; they were not obliged to adopt 
a uniform tariff: each company chose its own, according to 
its peculiar circumstances, and the results we have already de- 
scribed. The old channels of communication throughout the 
country were thus superseded, and to the companies were granted 
a monopoly of the new — a monopoly the most extensive, as it 
stretched out on every side over the whole face of the land, 
and the most injurious that could be conceived to the public 
good, as it placed the community in the power of irresponsible 
parties to tax them ad libitum, without any possibility of appeal. 

Although we use the term "monopoly," as applied to rail- 
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way companies, it must be remembered that they have none 
by law ; their monopoly only arises from the superior excel- 
lence of their conveyance, by which every opponent is driven from 
the common road. The commission appointed many years 
since, before railways were introduced into Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the expediency of their being constructed 
by the State in that country, drew out a long and able report 
on the subject, which was presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament. After describing the manifold blessings which the 
full development of the resources of a country bestows on all 
classes, the report points out, in forcible language, the jarring 
interests of private monopoly and public good where companies 
and not the State are the holders of railway property. " So 
great are the powers," says the Keport, " so vast the capabili- 
ties of a railway, that it must, wherever established, at once 
supersede the common road ; and not only will all the public 
conveyances now in use disappear, but even the means of post- 
ing will, in all probability, rapidly decline, and eventually, 
perhaps, cease to be found along its line. Its superiority is 
too manifest and decided to admit of rivalry, it possessing 
almost unlimited means of accommodation. No amount of 
traffic exists on any road, or is likely to exist, which a single 
railway is not capable of conveying ; no concourse of passengers 
which it cannot promptly dispose of. The velocity of the 
locomotive, when impelled even at a very considerable reduc- 
tion of its full power, surpasses the greatest speed which the 
best appointed coach, on the best made road, can attain. The 
monopoly of the railway is complete from the moment of the 
railway's opening. The salutary dread of competition can never 
stir the activity or ruffle the repose of the railway monopolist, 
who finds himself in a moment invested with despotic power, 
to which the best interests of society must succumb. Private 
enterprise, of course, selects for the field of exertion those 
portions of the kingdom where the most extensive intercourse 
promises the largest profit. The main avenues throughout 
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the country cease to be the property of the State, and are 
handed over to the absolute possession of monopolists, placed 
beyond the reach of rivalry or control. They are enabled to 
establish a monopoly in the most extensive sense, and to keep 
the intercourse of the country entirely at their command. The 
rate of speed, the choice of hours for departing, the number of 
journeys in a day, rest at their discretion ; and, as they have 
the unlimited right for fixing the charges for the conveyance of 
both passengers and goods, then they have an opportunity of 
repaying themselves not only for the legitimate cost of con- 
structing and maintaining the railway, but for all the heavy 
expenditure incurred either through their own extravagance or 
in consequence of the various impositions practised upon them. 
Thus every item of unnecessary expense falls eventually on the 
public." 

It is just twenty-five years since this report, of which the 
above is an extract, was presented to Parliament, but it was 
not followed by any beneficial results. It is no easy matter to 
change, or even to essentially modify, the traditional policy of a 
country, and the policy of this country was, and is, to leave, with- 
out exception, our great industrial undertakings to private enter- 
prise. Nevertheless, the laws of England are not like those of 
the Medes and Persians. We shall find, in the course of our in- 
quiries, that many of our statesmen and legislators are far in 
advance of the public mind on this subject. We shall discover, 
also, many reasons which have prevented the attention of the 
people generally being directed to this subject ; and, if it can be 
made clear to those who possess their confidence that the 
management of our railways should be an exceptional case to our 
general commercial ^policy, and that a change may be effected, 
by which increased security would be given to the shareholder, 
and the Legislature enabled to reduce the fares to less than a 
third of their present average rates, the support of able and 
influential men maybe calculated on in furtherting any project 
that would produce such a result. 
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When we remember that it is the recognized policy of this 
country to allow the companies to choose whatever scale of fares 
pays them best, it can be no just matter of complaint against 
them, that they exercise that right to the fullest extent. There 
may be reason for complaint against some of the companies 
in other matters, bnt not in that relating to fares. When the 
directors lower their fares or raise them, it is from the same motive 
— to increase their profits ; and as they have received no favour 
either from the State or the public, they consequently look to 
no interests but their own. Take an ordinary case in travelling : 
you have been accustomed, we shall say, to use, on some par- 
ticular line, a second-class carriage ; the accommodation was 
pretty good, and the fare reasonable. But a change occurs : the 
fare is raised, the accommodation is worse, and you write indig- 
nantly to the newspapers. But why should you complain ? The 
directors have no wish to inconvenience the public. They only 
intend the changes in the second class as a civil hint for you to 
travel by the first. Tou are not obliged to travel at all on the line 
if you don't like. You say you are ; you have no other means of 
getting to your destination. That may be a very good reason 
for your asking the Legislature to effect, if possible, an arrange- 
ment with the companies, by which you will acquire a right to 
complain ; but so long as railways are, in one sense, private 
property, and the directors, in endeavouring to make the greatest 
profit by them, do not violate the law, there can be no just 
cause of complaint. 

But have the companies, armed with the great powers they 
possess, having the public completely within their grasp, regu- 
lating at will, by their tariffs, the vast traffic that daily ebbs 
and flows to and from the extremities of the kingdom — have 
they, in the undisturbed possession, for more than thirty years, 
of the most gigantic monopoly the world ever saw, been very 
successful? Far from it. Within the last few years their 
affairs, from exceptional causes, have considerably improved. 
The average dividends of all the companies, for the year ending 
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the 31st Dec, 1863, was considerably less than four per cent., 
and I think we shall find, in the course of this inquiry, 
that they may have reason to fear that their position is not by 
any means secure, and their future dividends liable to be con- 
siderably decreased by the encouragement given by the public 
to the formation of new companies. It is, therefore, not at 
all unlikely that, as a body, they would be willing to come to 
equitable terms with Government, and, for the sake of a secure 
dividend under Government guarantee, accept a much less 
dividend than that which they now receive, so that from the 
saving thereby effected a low and uniform rate of fares could 
be established throughout the kingdom. 

Let us consider for a moment the load of railway taxation 
under which this country labours. Last year it amounted 
to the enormous sum of thirty-one millions one hun- 
dred AND FIFTY-SIX THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
SEVEN pounds sterling, fully six millions in excess of the 
sum required to pay the interest on the whole of our national 
debt, or more than five millions in excess of our customs duty, 
and, excluding the income tax, it just equals the half of all 
our other taxation combined. Twenty years ago our railway 
taxation amounted only to about five millions sterling; ten 
years ago it had increased to more than treble that sum ; and 
since that time the average increase per annum has been about 
a million and a half. The number of miles open for traffic at 
the close of 1863 was 12,322, and the annual increase varies 
generally from 300 to 500 miles. But so far from there being 
any tendency towards a decline in the construction of railways, 
we find that they go on continually increasing ; and last year 
bills were passed for the construction of 790 miles, not to 
speak of a still greater number rejected. It is impossible, 
therefore, to form any estimate as to what amount our rail- 
way taxation will ultimately reach. It is very possible that, 
long before we have reached the end of the present century, 
our railway taxation will have fully equalled all our other 
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taxation combined. Under these circumstances, it will be 
fully admitted that it is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of a thorough investigation into this subject in all 
its bearings. 

Objection may, perhaps, be taken to the term " taxation/' 
as applied to the payments made to railway companies, on the 
ground of such payments being voluntary, but the same 
argument might be applied to all Government taxes. We 
paid, last year, in postage £3,600,000; but that was all 
in "voluntary" payments. No one obliged us, in the first 
instance, to write letters ; and if we chose to write them, we 
were not compelled to send them by post, we might have 
forwarded them by special messenger. The absolute neces- 
saries of life are untaxed; but tea, coffee, sugar, malt, 
tobacco, spirits, and wine, however much they may add to 
our comfort and enjoyment, do not come strictly within this 
category; the bulk of our indirect taxation is derived from 
the revenue produced by their consumption, and the pay- 
ment, therefore, by us of that revenue is altogether " voluntary." 
So, in regard to railway companies, it may be said, and quite 
truly, that our payments to them are voluntary. That cannot be 
denied. If we require to travel, we can either walk, hire a car- 
riage, or must travel by them, and we take our choice accordingly; 
but as we agree to use the term " taxation" in the payments we 
make to Government, we may, in the same sense, use it in those 
we make to railway companies. There is, however, a wide 
difference in the principles on which State taxation and railway 
taxation are founded, and their respective payments enforced, as 
we have already noticed, and which we shall have occasion 
to enter into, in some detail, in these pages. 

I have, in the Preface and in this preliminary chapter, suffi- 
ciently indicated the general purport of this inquiry, to 
enable the reader to form a judgment of its importance and 
the desirability of some change. So far from there being 
anything novel in the suggestion of the purchase of our 
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railways by the State, we shall find, as I have intimated in 
the Preface, that it has been strongly recommended to the 
Legislature by men of the greatest experience and ability ; 
that the most important evidence has been given on this sub- 
ject before Parliamentary Committees ; that, during the ad- 
ministration of the late Sir Kobert Peel, a bill was passed 
through Parliament in 1844 enabling the Legislature, if it 
thought fit, after the expiration of 21 years, to purchase the 
railway property of the kingdom on certain terms therein 
specified ; and as that period, when the Legislature would be 
free to act, has now almost arrived, it is in every way desirable 
that the subject should be thoroughly ventilated — the facts, 
figures, and arguments bearing on the case be gone into — and 
the thirty years' experience we have had in the working of our 
railways be turned to profitable account. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

Jealousy of Government Interference in Commercial Undertakings — 
The Construction of Railways undertaken by Companies — Opposi- 
tion they encountered in and out of Parliament — Compensation to 
Landowners — Expenses of Parliamentary Contests — Non-inter- 
ference of Government — Parliamentary Committee of 1839 — Their 
Report — Legislative Doubts — Continental Railways — Belgium — 
France — Germany — Russia — Italy — Spain. 

Having in the foregoing chapter given some idea of the evils 
complained of in the working of our railways, and endeavoured 
to show that from their nature they were inherent in the 
system we have adopted, we shall now proceed to notice the 
difficulties that the early promoters had to contend with, and 
the ohstacles to overcome, before they obtained their respective 
bills : thence we shall trace the progress of our legislation to 
the parliamentary session of 1844, when the abuse of power, 
together with the increasing strength and contemplated amalga- 
mation of the companies, rendered the interference of the 
Legislature necessary. 

There is no class of the community to whom the public are 
more indebted than to that enterprising class of speculators 
and capitalists who first undertook the construction of our 
railways. Our own system — if such it could be called — grew 
up without either order or method within, or control or guid- 
ance from without. The commercial policy of this country, ever 
jealous of the interference of Government in matters of trade, 
had considered these great industrial works merely in that light, 
forbade any attempt on the part of the executive either to 
render any assistance to, or exercise any but the slightest 
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supervision over, the new schemes as they started into ex- 
istence. It was left entirely to enterprising speculators 
and wealthy capitalists to take up what districts they thought 
proper, to employ surveyors and engineers, in laying out 
lines, who ran the risk of heing treated as trespassers in 
taking hurried surveys on lands, to which their owners denied 
them access; and many amusing stories are told of the 
adventures of these knight- errants. These impediments, 
however, were hut the preliminary difficulties which the 
early projectors of railways had to encounter. The Govern- 
ment and Legislature declined to give assistance, direct 
or indirect, in support of any line ; and as the opposition of 
any considerable landed proprietor, whose property would be 
affected by the railway, would be fatal, success could only be 
secured by paying such enormous fines, under the name of 
compensation, as the owners of the land thought proper to 
demand, or the project had to be abandoned. The Eastern 
Counties Company had to pay, in one instance, above £120,000 
for lands not worth £5,000; and this company, in consequence 
of this and similar acts of imposition, to which it was obliged 
to submit before obtaining its act, is scarcely able to pay now 
2 per cent, per annum to its shareholders. This is but an in- 
stance of what happened, in a greater or less degree, to all other 
companies in the early days of railway construction. 

But the projectors of a railway almost invariably found, on 
their first introduction to a parliamentary committee, after the 
lords of the soil and other interested parties had been settled 
with on their own terms, that they generally had to meet 
several competitors for the same prize : there were one or more 
rival lines proposed between the same towns, and enormous 
expenses were incurred in the contest for victory. From 
London to Brighton no less than four lines were proposed. 
Their parliamentary expenses for one year alone amounted to 
upwards of £100,000 : how they were incurred is graphically de- 
scribed by one who took part in it. " There were about twenty 
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paying a fixed price, to compete with the proprietors of rail- 
ways on their own line, as they might do with the trustees of a 
turnpike road, was a proposition in itself so preposterous and 
absurd, that it is difficult to believe it ever could have been 
supposed effectual. 

A new era in railway legislation was, however, now to be in- 
augurated. The attempt to carry out competition by promoting 
opposition to shareholders on their own lines had failed owing 
to the directors of the company not considering the subject in 
precisely the same light as the Legislature, and declining to pro- 
vide their would-be opponents in trade with the means of car- 
rying on the proposed rivalry. It was now, therefore, proclaimed 
from high places that the only remedy for the public lay in pro- 
moting opposition lines to those already constructed, that the 
fares of the old lines would thus be forced down and all other 
grievances complained of would be remedied. Such were the 
palmy days that " free trade " in railways were to bring with 
them. But there were two or three matters connected with the 
subject, not then duly considered. First, — That to construct 
a railway where one already existed sufficient to supply the pub- 
lic wants was a mere waste of national wealth. Second, — That 
as but a small proportion of the railways necessary for the 
country were then constructed, there was but little likelihood 
of promoters seeking to make opposition lines, when the 
greater part of the country lay before them unoccupied. And 
Third, — That whenever the time should arrive when it would 
be the interest of parties to construct a rival line, the same 
interest would induce them, as soon as possible after attaining 
their object, to come to terms with their opponents ; but com- 
petition of this kind at the time we speak of was a long way 
off, there was great competition before Parliament for obtaining 
a bill by the various competitors, but none after it was ob- 
tained. The Parliament, therefore, of 1839 did little or nothing 
towards effecting any important change, and the companies 
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Graham, Mr. Poulett Thompson, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Their attention was specially directed to two points: — 
1st. The financial position of railways ; 
2nd. The power given to them by the legislature ; 
and the probable exercises of that power upon the general 
convenience of the public and intercourses of the country. 

" It does not appear," the committee state in their report 
to the House of Commons, " to have been the intention of 
Parliament to give to a railway a complete monopoly of the 
means of communication on their line of road ; on the con- 
trary, provision was made in all or most of the Acts of 
Incorporation to enable other persons to place and run 
engines and carriages on the road upon payment of certain 
tolls to the company. The intention, however, of Parliament 
cannot be carried into effect in the way contemplated by 
legislation ; for it is obvious that the payment of legal tolls 
is only a very small part of the arrangement which is necessary 
to open the railways to public competition. Any person 
with mere authority to place an engine and carnage on the 
railway would be practically unable to supply bis engine 
with water, or to take up and set down his passengers at 
any convenient station or terminus, and, indeed, would be 
placed in such a disadvantageous situation, that all com- 
petition with the company would be rendered impossible." 
So completely, indeed, had the legislative enactment referred 
to become a dead letter, that probably few persons at the time 
were aware that it had ever existed. 

Even at this early period the legislature began to suspect thej 
had committed a mistake in adopting a system which left to 
private enterprise the task of supplying a public want, and that 
already appeared to confer something very like a monopoly on 
those who undertook and accomplished the task. The attempt 
to carry out the analogy between promoting competition on an 
ordinary high road and a railway, by permitting parties, on 
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paying a fixed price, to compete with the proprietors of rail- 
ways on their own line, as they might do with the trustees of a 
turnpike road, was a proposition in itself so preposterous and 
ahsurd, that it is difficult to believe it ever could have been 
supposed effectual. 

A new era in railway legislation was, however, now to be in- 
augurated. The attempt to carry out competition by promoting 
opposition to shareholders on their own lines had failed owing 
to the directors of the company not considering the subject in 
precisely the same light as the Legislature, and declining to pro- 
vide their would-be opponents in trade with the means of car- 
rying on the proposed rivalry. It was now, therefore, proclaimed 
from high places that the only remedy for the public lay in pro- 
moting opposition lines to those already constructed, that the 
fares of the old lines would thus be forced down and all other 
grievances complained of would be remedied. Such were the 
palmy days that " free trade " in railways were to bring with 
them. But there were two or three matters connected with the 
subject, not then duly considered. First, — That to construct 
a railway where one already existed sufficient to supply the pub- 
lic wants was a mere waste of national wealth. Second, — That 
as but a small proportion of the railways necessary for the 
country were then constructed, there was but little likelihood 
of promoters seeking to make opposition lines, when the 
greater part of the country lay before them unoccupied. And 
Third, — That whenever the time should arrive when it would 
be the interest of parties to construct a rival line, the same 
interest would induce them, as soon as possible after attaining 
their object, to come to terms with their opponents ; but com- 
petition of this kind at the time we speak of was a long way 
off, there was great competition before Parliament for obtaining 
a bill by the various competitors, but none after it was ob- 
tained. The Parliament, therefore, of 1839 did little or nothing 
towards effecting any important change, and the companies 
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the country cease to be the property of the State, and are 
handed over to the absolute possession of monopolists, placed 
beyond the reach of rivalry or control. They are enabled to 
establish a monopoly in the most extensive sense, and to keep 
the intercourse of the country entirely at their command. The 
rate of speed, the choice of hours for departing, the number of 
journeys in a day, rest at their discretion; and, as they have 
the unlimited right for fixing the charges for the conveyance of 
both passengers and goods, then they have an opportunity of 
repaying themselves not only for the legitimate cost of con- 
structing and maintaining the railway, but for all the heavy 
expenditure incurred either through their own extravagance or 
in consequence of the various impositions practised upon them. 
Thus every item of unnecessary expense falls eventually on the 
public." 

It is just twenty-five years since this report, of which the 
above is an extract, was presented to Parliament, but it was 
not followed by any beneficial results. It is no easy matter to 
change, or even to essentially modify, the traditional policy of a 
country, and the policy of this country was, and is, to leave, with- 
out exception, our great industrial undertakings to private enter- 
prise. Nevertheless, the laws of England are not like those of 
the Medes and Persians. We shall find, in the course of our in- 
quiries, that many of our statesmen and legislators are far in 
advance of the public mind on this subject. We shall discover, 
also, many reasons which have prevented the attention of the 
people generally being directed to this subject ; and, if it can be 
made clear to those who possess their confidence that the 
management of our railways should be an exceptional case to our 
general commercial ^policy, and that a change may be effected, 
by which increased security would be given to the shareholder, 
and the Legislature enabled to reduce the fares to less than a 
third of their present average rates, the support of able and 
influential men maybe calculated on in further ting any project 
that would produce such a result. 
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When we remember that it is the recognized policy of this 
country to allow the companies to choose whatever scale of fares 
pays them best, it can he no just matter of complaint against 
them, that they exercise that right to the fullest extent. There 
may be reason for complaint against some of the companies 
in other matters, but not in that relating to fares. When the 
directors lower their fares or raise them, it is from the same motive 
— to increase their profits ; and as they have received no favour 
either from the State or the public, they consequently look to 
no interests but their own. Take an ordinary case in travelling : 
you have been accustomed, we shall say, to use, on some par- 
ticular line, a second-class carriage ; the accommodation was 
pretty good, and the fare reasonable. But a change occurs : the 
fare is raised, the accommodation is worse, and you write indig- 
nantly to the newspapers. But why should you complain ? The 
directors have no wish to inconvenience the public. They only 
intend the changes in the second class as a civil hint for you to 
travel by the first. You are not obliged to travel at all on the line 
if you don't like. You say you are ; you have no other means of 
getting to your destination. That may be a very good reason 
for your asking the Legislature to effect, if possible, an arrange- 
ment with the companies, by which you will acquire a right to 
complain ; but so long as railways are, in one sense, private 
property, and the directors, in endeavouring to make the greatest 
profit by them, do not violate the law, there can be no just 
cause of complaint. 

But have the companies, armed with the great powers they 
possess, having the public completely within their grasp, regu- 
lating at will, by their tariffs, the vast traffic that daily ebbs 
and flows to and from the extremities of the kingdom — have 
they, in the undisturbed possession, for more than thirty years, 
of the most gigantic monopoly the world ever saw, been very 
successful? Far from it. Within the last few years their 
affairs, from exceptional causes, have considerably improved. 
The average dividends of all the companies, for the year ending 
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the 31st Dec, 1863, was considerably less than four per cent., 
and I think we shall find, in the course of this inquiry, 
that they may have reason to fear that their position is not by 
any means secure, and their future dividends liable to be con- 
siderably decreased by the encouragement given by the public 
to the formation of new companies. It is, therefore, not at 
all unlikely that, as a body, they would be willing to come to 
equitable terms with Government, and, for the sake of a secure 
dividend under Government guarantee, accept a much less 
dividend than that which they now receive, so that from the 
saving thereby effected a low and uniform rate of fares could 
be established throughout the kingdom. 

Let us consider for a moment the load of railway taxation 
under which this country labours. Last year it amounted 
to the enormous sum of thirty-one millions one hun- 
dred AND FIFTY-SIX THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
SEVEN pounds sterling, fully six millions in excess of the 
sum required to pay the interest on the whole of our national 
debt, or more than five millions in excess of our customs duty, 
and, excluding the income tax, it just equals the half of all 
our other taxation combined. Twenty years ago our railway 
taxation amounted only to about five millions sterling; ten 
years ago it bad increased to more than treble that sum ; and 
since that time the average increase per annum has been about 
a million and a half. The number of miles open for traffic at 
the close of 1863 was 12,322, and the annual increase varies 
generally from 300 to 500 miles. But so far from there being 
any tendency towards a decline in the construction of railways, 
we find that they go on continually increasing ; and last year 
bills were passed for the construction of 790 miles, not to 
speak of a still greater number rejected. It is impossible, 
therefore, to form any estimate as to what amount our rail- 
way taxation will ultimately reach. It is very possible that, 
long before we have reached the end of the present century, 
our railway taxation will have fully equalled all our other 
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taxation combined. Under these circumstances, it will be 
fully admitted that it is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of a thorough investigation into this subject in all 
its bearings. 

Objection may, perhaps, be taken to the term "taxation/* 
as applied to the payments made to railway companies, on the 
ground of such payments being voluntary, but the same 
argument might be applied to all Government taxes. We 
paid, last year, in postage £3,600,000; but that was all 
in " voluntary " payments. No one obliged us, in the first 
instance, to write letters ; and if we chose to write them, we 
were not compelled to send them by post, we might have 
forwarded them by special messenger. The absolute neces- 
saries of life are untaxed; but tea, coffee, sugar, malt, 
tobacco, spirits, and wine, however much they may add to 
our comfort and enjoyment, do not come strictly within this 
category; the bulk of our indirect taxation is derived from 
the revenue produced by their consumption, and the pay- 
ment, therefore, by us of that revenue is altogether " voluntary." 
So, in regard to railway companies, it may be said, and quite 
truly, that our payments to them are voluntary. That cannot be 
denied. If we require to travel, we can either walk, hire a car- 
riage, or must travel by them, and we take our choice accordingly; 
but as we agree to use the term " taxation" in the payments we 
make to Government, we may, in the same sense, use it in those 
we make to railway companies. There is, however, a wide 
difference in the principles on which State taxation and railway 
taxation are founded, and their respective payments enforced, as 
we have already noticed, and which we shall have occasion 
to enter into, in some detail, in these pages. 

I have, in the Preface and in this preliminary chapter, suffi- 
ciently indicated the general purport of this inquiry, to 
enable the reader to form a judgment of its importance and 
the desirability of some change. So far from there being 
anything novel in the suggestion of the purchase of our 
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railways by the State, we shall find, as I have intimated in 
the Preface, that it has been strongly recommended to the 
Legislature by men of the greatest experience and ability ; 
that the most important evidence has been given on this sub- 
ject before Parliamentary Committees ; that, during the ad- 
ministration of the late Sir Kobert Peel, a bill was passed 
through Parliament in 1844 enabling the Legislature, if it 
thought fit, after the expiration of 21 years, to purchase the 
railway property of the kingdom on certain terms therein 
specified ; and as that period, when the Legislature would be 
free to act, has now almost arrived, it is in every way desirable 
that the subject should be thoroughly ventilated — the facts, 
figures, and arguments bearing on the case be gone into — and 
the thirty years' experience we have bad in the working of our 
railways be turned to profitable account. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Jealousy of Government Interference in Commercial Undertakings — 
The Construction of Railways undertaken by Companies — Opposi- 
tion they encountered in and out of Parliament — Compensation to 
Landowners — Expenses of Parliamentary Contests — Non-inter- 
ference of Government — Parliamentary Committee of 1839 — Their 
Report — Legislative Doubts — Continental Railways — Belgium — 
France — Germany — Russia — Italy — Spain. 

Having in the foregoing chapter given some idea of the evils 
complained of in the working of our railways, and endeavoured 
to show that from their nature they were inherent in the 
system we have adopted, we shall now proceed to notice the 
difficulties that the early promoters had to contend with, and 
the obstacles to overcome, before they obtained their respective 
bills : thence we shall trace the progress of our legislation to 
the parliamentary session of 1844, when the abuse of power, 
together with the increasing strength and contemplated amalga- 
mation of the companies, rendered the interference of the 
Legislature necessary. 

There is no class of the community to whom the public are 
more indebted than to that enterprising class of speculators 
and capitalists who first undertook the construction of our 
railways. Our own system — if such it could be called — grew 
up without either order or method within, or control or guid- 
ance from without. The commercial policy of this country, ever 
jealous of the interference of Government in matters of trade, 
had considered these great industrial works merely in that light, 
forbade any attempt on the part of the executive either to 
render any assistance to, or exercise any but the slightest 
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supervision over, the new schemes as they started into ex- 
istence. It was left entirely to enterprising speculators 
and wealthy capitalists to take up what districts they thought 
proper, to employ surveyors and engineers, in laying out 
lines, who ran the risk of being treated as trespassers in 
taking hurried surveys on lands, to which their owners denied 
them access; and many amusing stories are told of the 
adventures of these knight- errants. These impediments, 
however, were hut the preliminary difficulties which the 
early projectors of railways had to encounter. The Govern- 
ment and Legislature declined to give assistance, direct 
or indirect, in support of any line ; and as the opposition of 
any considerable landed proprietor, whose property would be 
affected by the railway, would be fatal, success could only be 
secured by paying such enormous fines, under the name of 
compensation, as the owners of the land thought proper to 
demand, or the project had to be abandoned. The Eastern 
Counties Company had to pay, in one instance, above £120,000 
for lands not worth £5,000 ; and this company, in consequence 
of this and similar acts of imposition, to which it was obliged 
to submit before obtaining its act, is scarcely able to pay now 
2 per cent, per annum to its shareholders. This is but an in- 
stance of what happened, in a greater or less degree, to all other 
companies in the early days of railway construction. 

But the projectors of a railway almost invariably found, on 
their first introduction to a parliamentary committee, after the 
lords of the soil and other interested parties had been settled 
with on their own terms, that they generally had to meet 
several competitors for the same prize : there were one or more 
rival lines proposed between the same towns, and enormous 
expenses were incurred in the contest for victory. From 
London to Brighton no less than four lines were proposed. 
Their parliamentary expenses for one year alone amounted to 
upwards of £100,000 : how they were incurred is graphically de- 
scribed by one who took part in it. " There were about twenty 
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counsel engaged, headed by six king's Serjeants and kings 
counsel; there was a regiment of twenty eminent solicitors 
flanked by a whole brigade of parliamentary agents, and a 
whole army of surveyors and engineers, whose chief business 
appeared to be to contradict each other, the lawyers aiding 
and assisting and chuckling with delight" That is but a 
counterpart of what took place almost before every committee. 

For the first ten years of railway progress — say from 1829 
to 1839 — the policy of the Government was to hold itself aloof 
from all contests, leaving the several parties, without any regard 
to the merits of the rival schemes, to fight their own battles ; 
and to such an extent was this abstinence from intervention 
carried, that, on great occasions, when a railway bill of more 
than usual importance was to come on, not for discussion, 
but division, after the President of the Board of Control 
perhaps had delivered a long speech to empty benches on 
the affairs of India, the rush in of members plainly announced 
that something of real interest and importance was about to 
come on : it was a railway bill, and the adherents of the rival 
lines had been busily engaged for the last week or two in can- 
vassing the House of Commons for votes ; and now the import- 
ant night has arrived, and the contending parties are assembled, 
when the Prime Minister rises from his seat, and, followed by 
the other ministers, leaves the House, to prevent the suspicion 
that even their presence might influence a single vote. That 
was the way we managed business in the early days of railway 
legislation. 

The increasing power and extension of the companies, and 
the abuse, as might naturally be expected, of that power, ren- 
dered interference on the part of the legislature necessary ; and 
in 1839, a select committee was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the state of our railway communication. 
It was composed of some of the then leading members of the 
House, including Sir Kobert Peel, Lord Stanley, Sir James 
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Graham, Mr. Poulett Thompson, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Their attention was specially directed to two points: — 
1st. The financial position of railways ; 
2nd. The power given to them hy the legislature ; 
and the probable exercises of that power upon the general 
convenience of the public and intercourses of the country. 

" It does not appear," the committee state in their report 
to the House of Commons, " to have been the intention of 
Parliament to give to a railway a complete monopoly of the 
means of communication on their line of road ; on the con- 
trary, provision was made in all or most of the Acts of 
Incorporation to enable other persons to place and run 
engines and carriages on the road upon payment of certain 
tolls to the company. The intention, however, of Parliament 
cannot be carried into effect in the way contemplated by 
legislation ; for it is obvious that the payment of legal tolls 
is only a very small part of the arrangement which is necessary 
to open the railways to public competition. Any person 
with mere authority to place an engine and carnage on the 
railway would be practically unable to supply his engine 
with water, or to take up and set down his passengers at 
any convenient station or terminus, and, indeed, would be 
placed in such a disadvantageous situation, that all com- 
petition with the company would be rendered impossible." 
So completely, indeed, had the legislative enactment referred 
to become a dead letter, that probably few persons at the time 
were aware that it had ever existed. 

Even at this early period the legislature began to suspect they 
had committed a mistake in adopting a system which left to 
private enterprise the task of supplying a public want, and that 
already appeared to confer something very like a monopoly on 
those who undertook and accomplished the task. The attempt 
to carry out the analogy between promoting competition on an 
ordinary high road and a railway, by permitting parties, on 
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paying a fixed price, to compete with the proprietors of rail- 
ways on their own line, as they might do with the trustees of a 
turnpike road, was a proposition in itself so preposterous and 
absurd, that it is difficult to believe it ever could have been 
supposed effectual 

A new era in railway legislation was, however, now to be in- 
augurated. The attempt to carry out competition by promoting 
opposition to shareholders on their own lines had failed owing 
to the directors of the company not considering the subject in 
precisely the same light as the Legislature, and declining to pro- 
vide their would-be opponents in trade with the means of car- 
rying on the proposed rivalry. It was now, therefore, proclaimed 
from high places that the only remedy for the public lay in pro- 
moting opposition lines to those already constructed, that the 
fares of the old lines would thus be forced down and all other 
grievances complained of would be remedied. Such were the 
palmy days that " free trade " in railways were to bring with 
them. But there were two or three matters connected with the 
subject, not then duly considered. First, — That to construct 
a railway where one already existed sufficient to supply the pub- 
lic wants was a mere waste of national wealth. Second, — That 
as but a small proportion of the railways necessary for the 
country were then constructed, there was but little likelihood 
of promoters seeking to make opposition lines, when the 
greater part of the country lay before them unoccupied. And 
Third, — That whenever the time should arrive when it would 
be the interest of parties to construct a rival line, the same 
interest would induce them, as soon as possible after attaining 
their object, to come to terms with their opponents ; but com- 
petition of this kind at the time we speak of was a long way 
off, there was great competition before Parliament for obtaining 
a bill by the various competitors, but none after it was ob- 
tained. The Parliament, therefore, of 1839 did little or nothing 
towards effecting any important change, and the companies 
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becoming stronger from year to year seemed alike independent 
both of Parliament and people. 

We shall now briefly direct attention to our continental 
neighbours, for the purpose of contrasting their mode of pro- 
ceeding with ours, and illustrating the comparative merits of 
the two systems of railway management, one, as we have seen, 
under the control of the companies, the other that we have to 
consider under that of the State. 

Belgium was the first of the continental kingdoms to recog- 
nize, in a practical manner, the good results to be derived from 
a well-established system of railway communication throughout 
the country ; lines were accordingly laid out by eminent en- 
gineers, through the most populous districts, constructed at the 
expense of the State, and subject to the complete control of the 
Legislature. The end aimed at was not the gain of the specu- 
lator, but the extension of the traffic and communication of 
the country to the utmost limits of the public capability, at 
the lowest rate of charge at which the original outlay could be 
reimbursed; the project undertaken by Government was an 
establishment which was intended should neither be a burden 
nor a source of revenue, and required merely that it should 
cover its own expenses, consisting of the charge for mainte- 
nance and repairs, with a further sum for the interest and 
gradual redemption of the invested capital. Such were the 
terms in which the Minister of Finance in 1836 reported on 
the system established in Belgium. The fares were fixed very 
low, less than a penny per mile for first class, and the others 
in proportion. A small, but well-laid-out network of rail- 
ways was amply sufficient at that time for the population : the 
whole extent of the lines did not exceed 500 miles. There 
were constructed two great trunk railways forming a cross, 
the intersection of which took place at Malines. The length 
of the cross was extended from Ostend to Liege, and con- 
tinued through the Prussian territory by Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
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Cologne ; the transverse line was carried at right angles to this 
from north to south, extending from Antwerp, through Brussels 
by Mons, to the French territory; there were many other sub- 
sidiary lines, not necessary to notice. 

That, however, which requires our special attention is the 
difference in the mode of treating the same subject in the two 
countries — England and Belgium. When the project which 
afterwards became law, was first introduced into the Belgium 
Chambers in 1834 there were not wanting advocates to re- 
commend the course we were pursuing in England, and leave 
the whole business to " competition." " No," said M. Eogier, 
the Minister of Finance, " the state of affairs in which compe- 
tition corrects the evil, does not apply here ; whoever holds the 
railways holds a monopoly, and that should only be allowed to 
exist in the possession of the State, subject to the responsible 
advisers of the Crown. We cannot dispute the fact that the 
owners of railways hold in their hands the monopoly of the 
means of transit throughout the country. Do we, then, agree 
with or dissent from M. Eogier, when he asserts that a monopoly 
should be only held by the State, and administered under the 
immediate control of the legislature ? 

It was not till 1835, five years after tho opening of tho 
Liverpool and Manchester line, that a railway movement 
was made in France, and an Act passed authorizing the con- 
struction of a line between Paris and St Germain, which was 
opened in 1837. In that year a commission was authorized to 
prepare a project of law on the subject of national railways, 
the general opinion being in their favour, which was sub- 
mitted to the Chambers the following session ; but the 
majority had in the meantime changed their opiuion, and were 
now opposed to the principle of the State assuming the di- 
rection and management of these enterprises. The majority 
was composed of two parties — one the political party, dis- 
trustful and jealous of the influence which the possession of 
such vast patrouage would invest the Government with ; and 
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the other, a most large and influential party, representing the 
financial and commercial interests, which looked forward to 
reaping great profits from the operations of the Bourse, result- 
ing from the traffic in shares, if the railways were executed, as 
in England, hy joint-stock companies. The combination of 
these parties prevailed, and the project of Government was 
rejected. These events took place in 1838, and during the 
next four years hut little progress was made hy companies ; 
hut in 1842, M. Teste, being then the Minister for Public 
Works, presented a project to the Chamber for the execution 
of a system of railways in which the Government should 
co-operate with private companies, which, with some modifica- 
tion, was adopted. These conditions were, that the Govern- 
ment should purchase the land, buildings, and other property 
necessary for the construction of the lines, and two-thirds of 
the expenses were to be repaid by the communes through which 
the railways would pass, and companies were to have leases. 
These terms, however, failed to produce any considerable 
extension of railways in France ; and when the present 
Emperor ascended the throne, scarcely twelve years since, 
the entire length of the French lines did not exceed thirteen 
hundred miles. He made surprising changes in the whole 
system ; and, under the fostering protection of Government, 
the mileage of railways in France is rapidly increasing 
every year. At the expiration of ninety-nine years from 
1852, all railways revert to the State. In order to indemnify 
the original holders of shares, sinking-funds have been 
established for the reduction of the capital. Every year so 
many shares are drawn by lot, and paid off at par. The 
fares are about 25 per cent, less than in England. The French 
lines pay well — much higher than the English; and some 
of the larger lines pay a very high dividend. It is not at 
all impossible but that the Emperor may revert to the original 
policy intended, and make all the railways Government 
property, and reduce the fares to one-third of their present 
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amount. They understand these matters and manage them 
better in France than with us ; and the full development of 
the vast resources of that magnificent country could not be 
promoted by any other means so well as by extending the 
means of communication to all classes of her people. 

Within the last few months the French Government have 
published their annual review of the state on the country, and 
in it is contained an elaborate report of their railway system. 
The entire length of railways in France open on the 31st De- 
cember last was 7352 miles, and the gross receipts for the year 
£19,546,416. The railways have cost £200,000,000 sterling, 
and the Government has contributed about one-eighth of 
that sum. It has now divested itself of all separate 
property in railways. In the words of the Eeport, it was 
the duty of Government — which was legally authorized 
to construct most of the railways at the expense of 
the public revenue — to escape, as soon as possible, from a 
position which was onerous to the Treasury, and necessarily 
temporary. The great companies were willing to relieve the 
State of its engagements; but they required, as a consideration, 
that certain guarantees which they had obtained in 1859 should 
be revised and augmented. The guarantees had been founded 
on statements furnished by the companies themselves ; and it 
is worthy of remark and satisfactory to Englishmen to know 
that in almost every case the estimates were found utterly insuffi- 
cient. The Western Railway, especially, satisfied the Govern- 
ment it would be utterly ruined if it were held to its contract 
four years ago. The Lyons and Mediterranean, and Orleans 
companies were unwilling to spend money on branches ; and 
the Lyons company insisted on the concession of a disputed 
line from Cette to Marseilles. The Government having no 
disposable capital, and more than 200 miles of railway which it 
was bound to make, complied with the demands of this com- 
pany by increasing its guarantees, and by adjudging the Cette 
line to the Lyons and Mediterranean Company. Stipulations 
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were inserted in the tariffs for the protection of travellers and 
freighters ; and it is especially stated that coal is to be carried 
at a rate of from §d. to lid. per ton per mile, according to 
distance. 

The enormous railway business of France is committed to 
six great arterial lines projected by the State : — 

1st. The Northern line, from Paris to Calais, Boulogne, 
Dunkerque, and the Belgian frontier. 

2nd. The Western line, from Paris to Havre and Dieppe, 
&c. 

3rd. The Orleans or Central line, from Paris to Orleans, 
Bourdeaux, Nantes, &c. 

4th. The Southern line, from Bourdeaux to Cette, Bayonne, 
Toulouse, &c. 

5th. The Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean, from Paris to 
Marseilles, with branches to Cette, Bayonne, Toulouse, &c. 

6th. The Eastern line, from Paris to Strasbourg, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, &c. 

Some companies pay 20 per cent, dividend, and the average 
is from 10 to 15 per cent. 

In Spain considerable progress has been made within the 
last few years in the construction of railways, and about 2100 
miles are now open. In Italy the number of miles open is 
about 3400. In Russia the progress has been slow, owing to 
political and financial causes ; but, last year, a concession was 
made to an English company for the construction of a line 
from St. Petersburg to Sebastopol, passing through some of 
the richest provinces of Russia, which will tend greatly to 
develope the resources of the country. 

Germany is well supplied with railways ; in some cases con- 
structed by the State, and in others by companies. Those 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, the kingdoms of Wiirtemburg, 
Bavaria, and Hanover, the empire of Austria, the Duchy of 
Brunswick, and the Principalities of Hesse, have been, with 
a few exceptions, constructed and worked by the States. In 
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where the construction of particular lines was confided 
to companies, the Governments have generally redeemed them* 
In Prusaa the State has in most cases abstained from any 
direct interference with the construction or working of vhtf 
railways ; but has extended encouragement to the present com- 
panies, by whom the extensive system of lines which cover its 
territory has been executed. In cases where the traffic did not 
offer sufficient encouragement to stimulate private enterprise, 
the Government has extended its aid either in the shape of 
subscription or by taking certain shares in the line, or in 
guaranteeing a minimum rate of interest on capital. The 
Government, however, reserves a power of redemption at the 
end of thirty years, on the condition of paying to the railway 
proprietors a capital equal to twenty-five times the average 
amount of dividend enjoyed by the proprietors for the preceding 
five years. The State, in that case, would assume the respon- 
sibility and debts of the company, but it would, at the same 
time, take possession of their entire assets as well as their reserve 
fund. 

Travelling on the Continent is much slower than in Kng- 
land : it is not, on an average, more than twenty miles an 
hour. There is but a small weight of luggage allowed to each 
passenger; and every package, on most railways, is weighed 
with the greatest exactness, and not a pound extra allowed. 
The formalities, delays, and countless stoppages are, to 
English travellers, very annoying. Let it not bo sup- 
posed that I am setting up the Continental management of 
railways, under Government, as a model for imitation in this 
country : on the contrary, I should be inclined to say that, 
with a few exceptions, railway management in this oountry 
is preferred by the English people to that on the Continent. 
What we have to consider is, not the management of Continental 
railways, but the extent to which our own system can be im- 
proved. The accommodation, however, in second-class carriages 
is much better than with us; they are all well cushioned 
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and made nearly as comfortable as first-class carriages; and 
by far the larger proportion of that class which, in England, 
travel only in first-class carriages, make use of second-class 
carriages on the Continent ; and this must be remembered 
when we compare their respective fares ; and so far does this 
practice prevail abroad, that they have a common saying to 
the effect that "None but princes, fools, and Englishmen 
travel in first-class carriages." The cuisine is also far superior 
on the Continent to what we find at any English station. With 
these exceptions, the English system of management is, in 
many respects, much superior to the Continental. 

The following table shows the average fares charged in the 
several Kingdoms and States on the Continent as compared 
with those of the United Kingdom : — 



Belgium 

Spain 

Italy 

France 

Prussia 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Austria 

Norway 

Holland 

Portugal 

Russia 

The United Kingdom., 



Avekage Fares fob 100 Miles. 



1st Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 4th Class. 



8. d. 

6 6 

11 9 

10 6 

13 4 

13 

13 6 

13 

13 

13 4 

14 
14 2 
14 5 
18 9 



8. d. 

5 6 

8 10 

7 11 
10 

10 

9 4 

8 6 
7 6 

9 

11 2 

11 
10 10 

12 6 



8. d. 
3 
5 9 



4 

7 
6 
6 



6 

5 9 
4 6 

7 

6 9 
6 6 
•8 4 



8. d. 



4 



On some of the Belgian lines the first-class fare is so low 
as one halfpenny per mile, and the other classes in proportion. 
The fares on the French Northern Railway are from 10 to 20 
per cent, lower than in other parts of the empire. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Progress of Railway Mismanagement from 1840 to 1843 — Treatment of 
Third-Class Passengers — Extract from the " Times," December, 
1842 — The Companies' Defence — Classification of the Charges 
against the Companies — Their Reply. 

We have already noticed that the legislative measures of 1839 
had hut little influence on the management of railways. The 
Legislature had discovered the mistake they had committed, and 
acknowledged it, but did not see their way clearly how to rectify 
the error. The boards of directors possessed all but .absolute 
power over the traffic throughout the principal parts of the 
kingdom ; for although the length of our railways at that time 
scarcely exceeded 1000 miles, they were the great trunk lines 
over which then, as now, the greatest amount of traffic na- 
turally passed. The directors soon began to make their power 
painfully felt by the manner in which they exercised it; 
they would first lower the fares, in order to drive opposition 
from the road, then suddenly raise them when they had suc- 
ceeded, and frequently changed them, to discover the best 
paying tariff. The arrangements of the companies to force 
passengers to travel by first-class carriages, and the surveil- 
lance alleged to he exercised over third-class passengers, in 
order to deter a higher class from travelling in third-class car- 
riages, gave great dissatisfaction to the public. In regard to 
the goods traffic, the constant quarrels and lawsuits they 
had with carriers, were carried on for the purpose of driving 
them from the line. The greatest cause, however, of complaint 
against railway directors was their treatment of third-class pas- 
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sengers. The Times, in a leading article, in December, 1842, 
thus alludes to the general feeling entertained towards rail- 
way companies in general, and more especially in regard to 
their treatment of the poorer class of passengers. . 

" We have received communications/' said the Times, " from 
several correspondents, imploring us to maintain an advocacy 
for the poorer class of railway travellers, who have to avail 
themselves of the stinted accommodation afforded by the lead- 
ing lines, and desire us to urge the necessity of more comfort 
and facility in their transit than they at present enjoy. It would 
appear from the facts stated' in the several letters received, that 
little choice exists in one more than another, and that all the 
great lines are as parsimonious as they possibly can be in 
providing comfort or convenience for those having the mis- 
fortune to travel in third-class conveyances. The manner in 
which the Great- Western Company treat this class of passen- 
gers is described as worse than any other pursued, the only 
trains by which they forward them being those used for the 
transit of coals, cattle, and merchandise of all descriptions. 
For instance, it is stated that a third-class passenger leaves ' 
Paddington in an open carriage, no difference being made to 
counteract wind or weather, at half-past 4 a.m. When he 
arrives at Swindon he is detained upwards of an hour, and at 
last gets to Bristol, if the train keeps its time, in nine and a 
half hours, while the first and second class carriages make the 
same journey in less than half the time. If a third class pas- 
senger wish to go on to Taunton from any place east of 
Bristol, it is alleged to be still more inconvenient, since he 
is detained from four to five hours in Bristol, and is kept on 
the road, at a moderate calculation, from fourteen to sixteen 
hours ; whereas, on the other hand, first and second class pas- 
sengers arrive at the same destination in six and a half hours. 
These are strong statements, and unless satisfactorily explained 
away, must, sooner or later, bring these undertakings within 
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the managerial scope of the Board of Trade, the authorities of 
which bodies would do well to see that fair and adequate 
provision is made by all the railway companies for the con- 
veyance of the poorer classes during seasonable hours of the 
day. Railway directors have at present the exercise of too 
much irresponsible power, and therefore imagine they can deal 
with the public as they choose. They, however, must be 
mindful not to carry it beyond proper bounds; for though 
much good may have been achieved by the construction and 
successful completion of intercourse by means of this system 
of communication, it remains to be seen what will be the actual 
results of this description of management, should it, without 
some superintending control, be left entirely to the judgment of 
the persons who have the sole exercise of this power. It may 
possibly prove a useful hint to have said thus much on the 
subject, without pressing more severely on the attention of the 
several railway boards the necessity existing for some ameliora- 
tion of the plan at present adopted in the conveyance of third- 
class passengers; for, regarding them in the light of national 
improvements, raised on the foundation of the nation's wealth, 
they must be considered as intended to furnish a comparative 
convenience to one class of the public as well as the other. 
The French, who are now following out the system of railways 
extensively, are provided against these deficiencies, should they 
arise, in a much better manner than we are at home, because 
the Government of that country, having identified itself in 
close alliance with these undertakings, by affording assistance 
in a pecuniary point of view, have the superior right of in- 
terfering, without encountering the condemnation of that part 
of the public who may be interested in the maintenance of 
the superiority of railway directorates against such supervision. 
It is a barrier to expression among our railway interests, and 
one that certainly once or twice occasioned strong opposition 
against the inspection of the Board of Trade in these matters, 
viz., — that the Government having, in the first instance, re- 
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becoming stronger from year to year seemed alike independent 
both of Parliament and people. 

We shall now briefly direct attention to our continental 
neighbours, for the purpose of contrasting their mode of pro- 
ceeding with ours, and illustrating the comparative merits of 
the two systems of railway management, one, as we have seen, 
under the control of the companies, the other that we have to 
consider under that of the State. 

Belgium was the first of the continental kingdoms to recog- 
nize, in a practical manner, the good results to be derived from 
a well-established system of railway communication throughout 
the country ; lines were accordingly laid out by eminent en- 
gineers, through the most populous districts, constructed at the 
expense of the State, and subject to the complete control of the 
Legislature. The end aimed at was not the gain of the specu- 
lator, but the extension of the traffic and communication of 
the country to the utmost limits of the public capability, at 
the lowest rate of charge at which the original outlay could be 
reimbursed; the project undertaken by Government was an 
establishment which was intended should neither be a burden 
nor a source of revenue, and required merely that it should 
cover its own expenses, consisting of the charge for mainte- 
nance and repairs, with a further sum for the interest and 
gradual redemption of the invested capital. Such were the 
terms in which the Minister of Finance in 1836 reported on 
the system established in Belgium. The fares were fixed very 
low, less than a penny per mile for first class, and the others 
in proportion. A small, but well-laid-out network of rail- 
ways was amply sufficient at that time for the population : the 
whole extent of the lines did not exceed 500 miles. There 
were constructed two great trunk railways forming a cross, 
the intersection of which took place at Malines. The length 
of the cross was extended from Ostend to Liege, and con- 
tinued through the Prussian territory by Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
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Cologne ; the transverse line was carried at right angles to this 
from north to south, extending from Antwerp, through Brussels 
by Mons, to the French territory; there were many other sub- 
sidiary lines, not necessary to notice. 

That, however, which requires our special attention is the 
difference in the mode of treating the same subject in the two 
countries — England and Belgium. When the project which 
afterwards became law, was first introduced into the Belgium 
Chambers in 1834 there were not wanting advocates to re- 
commend the course we were pursuing in England, and leave 
the whole business to " competition." " No/' said M. Eogier, 
the Minister of Finance, " the state of affairs in which compe- 
tition corrects the evil, does not apply here; whoever holds the 
railways holds a monopoly, and that should only be allowed to 
exist in the possession of the State, subject to the responsible 
advisers of the Crown. We cannot dispute the fact that the 
owners of railways hold in their hands the monopoly of the 
means of transit throughout the country. Do we, then, agree 
with or dissent from M. Eogier, when he asserts that a monopoly 
should be only held by the State, and administered under the 
immediate control of the legislature ? 

It was not till 1835, five years after tho opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, that a railway movement 
was made in France, and an Act passed authorizing the con- 
struction of a line between Paris and St Germain, which was 
opened in 1837. In that year a commission was authorized to 
prepare a project of law on the subject of national railways, 
the general opinion being in their favour, which was sub- 
mitted to the Chambers the following session ; but the 
majority had in the meantime changed their opinion, and were 
now opposed to the principle of the State assuming the di- 
rection and management of these enterprises. The majority 
was composed of two parties — one the political party, dis- 
trustful and jealous of the influence which the possession of 
such vast putrouage would invest the Government with ; and 
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the other, a most large and influential party, representing the 
financial and commercial interests, which looked forward to 
reaping great profits from the operations of the Bourse, result- 
ing from the traffic in shares, if the railways were executed, as 
in England, hy joint-stock companies. The combination of 
these parties prevailed, and the project of Government was 
rejected. These events took place in 1838, and during the 
next four years hut little progress was made hy companies ; 
but in 1842, M. Teste, being then the Minister for Public 
Works, presented a project to the Chamber for the execution 
of a system of railways in which the Government should 
co-operate with private companies, which, with some modifica- 
tion, was adopted. These conditions were, that the Govern- 
ment should purchase the land, buildings, and other property 
necessary for the construction of the lines, and two-thirds of 
the expenses were to be repaid by the communes through which 
the railways would pass, and companies were to have leases. 
These terms, however, failed to produce any considerable 
extension of railways in France; and when the present 
Emperor ascended the throne, scarcely twelve years since, 
the entire length of the French lines did not exceed thirteen 
hundred miles. He made surprising changes in the whole 
system ; and, under the fostering protection of Government, 
the mileage of railways in France is rapidly increasing 
every year. At the expiration of ninety-nine years from 
1852, all railways revert to the State. In order to indemnify 
the original holders of shares, sinking-funds have been 
established for the reduction of the capital. Every year so 
many shares are drawn by lot, and paid off at par. The 
fares are about 25 per cent, less than in England. The French 
lines pay well — much higher than the English; and some 
of the larger lines pay a very high dividend. It is not at 
all impossible but that the Emperor may revert to the original 
policy intended, and make all the railways Government 
property, and reduce the fares to one-third of their present 
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amount. They understand these matters and manage them 
better in France than with us ; and the full development of 
the vast resources of that magnificent country could not be 
promoted by any other means so well as by extending the 
means of communication to all classes of her people. 

Within the last few months the French Government have 
published their annual review of the state on the country, and 
in it is contained an elaborate report of their railway system. 
The entire length of railways in France open on the 31st De- 
cember last was 7352 miles, and the gross receipts for the year 
£19,546,416. The railways have cost £200,000,000 sterling, 
and the Government has contributed about one-eighth of 
that sum. It has now divested itself of all separate 
property in railways. In the words of the Report, it was 
the duty of Government — which was legally authorized 
to construct most of the railways at the expense of 
the public revenue — to escape, as soon as possible, from a 
position which was onerous to the Treasury, and necessarily 
temporary. The great companies were willing to relieve the 
State of its engagements; but they required, as a consideration, 
that certain guarantees which they had obtained in 1859 should 
be revised and augmented. The guarantees had been founded 
on statements furnished by the companies themselves ; and it 
is worthy of remark and satisfactory to Englishmen to know 
that in almost every case the estimates were found utterly insuffi- 
cient. The Western Railway, especially, satisfied the Govern- 
ment it would be utterly ruined if it were held to its contract 
four years ago. The Lyons and Mediterranean, and Orleans 
companies were unwilling to spend money on branches ; and 
the Lyons company insisted on the concession of a disputed 
line from Cette to Marseilles. The Government having no 
disposable capital, and more than 200 miles of railway which it 
was bound to make, complied with the demands of this com- 
pany by increasing its guarantees, and by adjudging the Cette 
line to the Lyons and Mediterranean Company. Stipulations 
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paring for the country the greatest hoon it has received in 
modern times, they had heen conspiring to deface and impove- 
rish it. Such, in general — for the instances of better judgment 
were mere exceptions — was the temper with which the railway 
projects were met in the first stage of their national existence. 
Lamentable enough ; but not unnatural. It is the price which 
those must be ready to pay who attempt anything at once great 
and new. But surely it entitles them to enjoy their reward 
when, in spite of these obstacles, their energy and perseverance 
have conquered success. 

"Their efforts had indeed been successful; the invention 
was found to surpass belief, and the country saw itself en- 
riched by benefits which the most sanguine of the projectors 
had not dared to promise. A rapidity of transit almost mi- 
raculous ; a reduction of expenses quite unexampled ; system 
and uniform tariffs substituted for irregularity and vulgar ex- 
tortion, and with all this a safety, which only the silliest panic 
could dispute, hitherto unknown in public travelling. These 
were benefits, vast, incalculable, notorious, experienced by 
every one every day. Under any circumstances, they surely 
demand a large reward, a larger if the real difficulty of the 
task had been troubled by needless hindrances. And how was 
this reward bestowed ? By an universal outcry, so loud and 
general that one might have thought it had been raised to 
denounce some great national enormity. The directors, the 
engineers, the proprietors, the managers of railways, were 
questioned, and lectured, and worried on every side. Mortified 
men, who wanted courage to share in the work while it was 
full of risk — men of habit averse to new ways — men of rank 
and wealth, accustomed to command wherever they travelled, 
and impatient of all regulations — superseded rivals, who co- 
vered their anger with pretences of public care — liberals whose 
wisdom lay in repeating the phrases of ' monopoly/ ' competi- 
tion,' and similar words without ideas — the weak of all classes 
whom the hubbub alarmed — inventors eager to have their nos- 
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trums tried, or at least purchased — busy men anxious to regu- 
late — idle men wanting to be employed — all joined in the cry, 
while Parliament became suddenly full of zeal, and the Go- 
vernment itself, stepping in to meddle when it had not learned 
to mend, after standing aloof when it might have done good, 
seemed to sanction the general excitement." 

It is not necessary now to discuss which of the two parties, 
the public or the railway directors, were most in fault or had 
most to complain of. The latter felt that they had nothing to 
thank either the public or the Legislature for, and showed a 
determination, somewhat impolitic perhaps, to maintain their 
strict legal rights, with but little regard to the wants, wishes, 
and feelings of the general community. They considered that 
they had been, to use the conventional phrase, unmercifully 
plundered by landowners and others, whose good will to 
obtain their bills was indispensable; and as they received 
no special protection or assistance from the State, they con- 
sidered they had a right to make the most of their position, 
and so long as an opportunity was afforded them to turn it to 
the best account. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Prosperous State of the Country in 1844 — Stimulus to Railway Enter- 
prise — Appointment of the Parliamentary Committee — Their Re- 
ports — Third- Class Passengers — Parliamentary Trains — Evidence 
of Mr. (now Sir) Rowland Hill — Opposition of Railway Companies 
to the Government Bill — Their Arrangement with Government — 
The Three Fundamental Reforms projected by Government — Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 

During the year 1844 the country enjoyed an unusual de- 
gree of prosperity ; an abundant harvest the preceding year, 
and a flourishing home aud foreign trade, had added largely to 
the material wealth of the kingdom; the operation of free-trade 
measures had begun to develope itself, and the Three per 
Cents., for the first time in the present century, reached par. 
In the previous year twenty-four railway Acts were passed : 
the number was not more than the public service required, 
but the present year brought with it a great number of 
new projects, and was destined to mark a new era in railway 
legislation. 

The public discontent with the general management of rail- 
ways, together with the great number of new schemes projected 
for the session, convinced Government of the necessity of a 
thorough investigation, not merely into the working of the 
system, as it then existed, but also into the soundness of the 
principles on which the system itself was based. The question 
had been recently mooted, whether or not it was desirable to 
follow the example of Belgium and other continental countries, 
where railways were the property of the State, and although 
few were inclined to go that length, there existed, nevertheless, 
a very strong feeling that such precautionary measures should be 
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taken by the Legislature as would leave the whole subject open 
to be dealt with at a future day, as circumstances might 
require. 

On the 5th February, immediately after the opening of Parlia- 
ment, a select committee was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons, to consider whether any or what new provisions ought to 
be introduced in such railway bills as would come before the 
House, during that or any future session, for the advantage of 
the public and the improvement of the railway system. The 
committee was presided over by Mr. Gladstone, then President 
of the Board of Trade, and was composed of some of the 
leading political men of the House, and of those most promi- 
nent as representatives of the railway interest. The Commit- 
tee, shortly after their appointment, proceeded to hear evidence 
on the various subjects which required their attention — amongst 
others, the powers to be given to the Board of Trade, the 
standing orders, loan notes, and the rating of railways. The 
vexed question between the carriers and the companies occupied 
no small portion of their time, but into the consideration of 
those several matters, however important at the time, we do not 
intend to enter. 

The first Beport of the Committee recommended that all 
bills that should pass during that session of Parliament 
should not be exempt from any general Act passed during the 
session. 

The second Beport contained a recommendation as to the 
manner in which railway committees should be formed. 

" From the number of bills for the formation of new lines," 
say the Committee in their third Beport, " now before Parlia- 
ment; from the appearance of many new schemes likely to 
come under consideration in the next session; from the greatly 
increased favour and support which, as compared with the pro- 
jects of former years, these undertakings now receive from the 
owners of landed property through which they are to pass ; 
from the reduced amount of estimates of cost, and the compa- 
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rative economy with which they can be made, and from the 
improvement of trade and redundancy of capital in the coun- 
try, combined with the prevailing indisposition to run the 
risks which have rendered some kinds of foreign investments 
so disastrous, the committee anticipate a very great extension 
of the railway system within the next few years. 

" It appears, therefore, to your committee, that the present 
moment, while Parliament still retains in its own hands an 
entire and unimpaired discretion, with regard both to the 
inauguration of new companies and the enlargement of the 
powers of old ones, affords an opportunity more favourable 
than any that can be expected hereafter to occur for attaching 
beforehand to the legislative sanction which is sought by those 
parties on their own behalf, the conditions which may be 
deemed necessary for the public good, and which may realize 
and apply such conclusions as our experience of the new system 
up to the present time may be deemed to have sufficiently 
established." 

The committee, after noticing the great augmentation that 
might, in the course of a few years, be expected in the receipts 
of railways, and the desirability of establishing a more direct 
connection between the interests of the public and those of 
railway proprietors, go on to say : — " The committee deem it 
clear that, although the practical monopoly of railway companies 
has been acquired in the main by the superior manner in 
which they have accommodated the traffic of the country, it is 
nevertheless regarded, even in the present day, with consider- 
able jealousy by the public at large, that questions of an 
embarrassing nature, founded on the original views with which 
Parliament granted Acts of Incorporation to new companies, 
might be raised, which it would be far better to obviate, and that 
on those accounts it is time to reserve on the part of the State 
the right of intervention at a date sufficiently remote in the 
convenience of these companies, and of a reconsideration of 
+, ieir powers and privileges. 
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" Again, great as have been the benefits of railways to the 
public, that circumstance does not afford any good reason 
against seeking by any just and reasonable means to enlarge 
their advantages. Now, it is material to observe, that in this 
country what is called the High Fare System ordinarily prevails, 
that the average charge of railway communication — a charge 
falling in no inconsiderable degree on trade and commerce — is 
very much higher than in other countries where railways have 
been established, and that there is no clear or early prospect of 
a general reduction of the rate of charges under the present 
system of independent companies, even although it might be 
advantageous in particular cases. 

" The committee are aware that Parliament will'regard with a 
just jealousy whatever even appears to tend towards the dis- 
couragement of competition, or to impose restraints upon the 
application of capital to domestic enterprise ; but the committee 
also consider that this subject should be approached with the 
recollection that the matter now under discussion is not the 
expenditure of capital by mere individuals, or even by com- 
panies associated under ordinary liabilities, and with ordinary 
powers, but by permanent incorporations exempted from the 
very material check the general principle of unlimited liability 
imposes, and armed for given periods with compulsory powers, 
under which they are authorized to set aside private rights, to 
affect seriously by new works the existing communications of 
the country, and especially the local communications of rural 
districts, and contingently on their abandonment to entail, 
according to the common law, a considerable amount of per- 
manent liability upon the districts which they traverse for the 
repair of bridges and other works which they may have con- 
structed." 

The committee having thus stated the case, proceeded to lay 
down the rules by which, in their opinion, it ought to be go- 
verned. It is the established practice, they say, of Parliament 
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to regulate or altogether prevent the expenditure of capital 
without certain conditions heing attached, as the public good 
may require, " and the committee conceive that the grounds of 
this policy are to he found first in a regard to the interest of 
the public in the widest sense, hut also in regard to the inte- 
rests of those whose rights such companies are to control and 
supersede, of those with whom they are to deal and to con- 
tract, with those private dealers with whom they are to com- 
pete in carrying on their business, and of those extensive 
classes of persons who, not being capitalists, or possessed of 
commercial knowledge, are induced to invest their small means 
in enterprises of this kind, and in doing so are encouraged to 
a great extent by the idea that they are under legislative regu- 
lation, and that Parliament has made every just and practicable 
provision for the protection of the subject. Further, in the 
case of railways the number of possible competitors is of 
necessity so restrained as to give to any project the aspect and 
operation of a substantial monopoly, and in such cases it is 
the practice of Parliament to impose special conditions for the 
benefit of the public ; the rule and measure of which condition 
the committee conceive to be this : that all such limitations on 
projections are legitimate as leave to them sufficient and ample 
inducement to carry into effect beneficial speculations. The 
committee trusts that Parliament will be on its guard against 
the superficial reasonings by which it is attempted to apply 
popular maxims, sound in their ordinary operation, to cases more 
or less removed by their peculiarities from the reach of such 
maxims, and will keep steadily in view, as a paramount con- 
sideration, the attainment, whether by ordinary maxims or 
by such modifications of them as circumstances may justify 
and require, of the greatest amount of ultimate public ad- 
vantage. The willingness of parties to expend capital in 
making a new railway is not to be at once taken as a suffi- 
cient ground for granting the necessary pbwers ; there is no 
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public advantage in the construction of a work which cannot 
afford remuneration, as there can be no security for the work- 
ing of a railway except its yielding a profit. 

" New railway companies may, as is quite conceivable, be 
formed, and may come before Parliament with the specious 
promise of combating monopoly, and of carrying, at lower 
rates, the traffic now carried at higher ones, and under these 
pretexts powers might be obtained in proportion to the en- 
gagements contracted before Parliament, and it might, not- 
withstanding, prove, when the Acts of Incorporation had been 
passed, that on the one hand there were no adequate means of 
enforcing the engagement, and that the guarantees taken on 
the part of the public for their fulfilment were barren 
and valueless, but that on the other hand the powers had 
been improperly used as efficient instruments of extension 
against the subsisting companies, to whom might be offered 
only the alternative of losing their traffic or of buying off 
opposition." 

The committee recommended that railway bills be submitted 
to the Board of Trade previous to their coming under the 
notice of Parliament, the committee conceiving that the Board, 
or such other public department as may be entrusted with the 
care of railway matters, might advantageously examine these 
bills and also the schemes themselves before they had assumed 
the forms of bills, and that the reports from the Board of Trade 
should on no account be regarded in any other light than as 
intended to afford to Parliament additional aid in the elucidation 
of the facts by the testimony of witnesses, competent by official 
knowledge, habit, and opportunity, and officially responsible for 
the advice they may offer. 

This recommendation of the committee was subsequently 
adopted by Parliament, but worked very unsatisfactorily ; the 
reports received but little attention from the committees, their 
recommendations were as frequently set aside as adopted, and 
the duties of the Board of Trade in regard to these preliminary 
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investigations and reports were in the course of a few years 
formally abolished by law. 

A great deal of evidence was taken by the committee in re- 
gard to the treatment of third-class passengers, and the effect 
that the establishment of what are now well known as " Parlia- 
mentary" trains might be expected to have on the general 
traffic. A compulsory measure to convey passengers in enclosed 
carriages at one penny per mile was received with great alarm 
by the railway interest ; it was contended that the necessary 
consequence of such a measure would be the reduction of first 
and second class fares, and a decrease in dividends. 

Among the many witnesses examined on this subject was 
Mr. (now Sir) Eowland Hill, the author of " Post Office 
Keform," and then chairman of the London and Brighton 
Company. Mr. Eowland Hill bore testimony to the great bene- 
fit his company had derived from a large reduction they had 
made in their fares, namely, from 14s., 10s., and 7s., for the 
several classes, to 12$., 8s., and 5s. ; the gross receipts had been 
considerably increased without any addition whatever to the 
expenditure. Mr. Hill was, however, altogether opposed to the 
establishment of " parliamentary" trains; he thought passengers 
could be carried more cheaply in open than in covered carriages, 
and if companies were left to their own management, the pro- 
bability would be that passengers would be carried in open 
carriages at less than one penny per mile, but if companies 
were required to enclose their carriages, he doubted whether 
they would charge less than the maximum penny per mile. 
He was therefore opposed to any compulsory measure on the 
subject. Mr. Eowland Hill entered into considerable detail to 
prove the lowness of the fares charged by railways compared 
with those charged formerly by coach. " You have compared," 
said Mr. Horsman, one of the members of the committee, 
who, after Mr. Gladstone, took the most prominent part in 
conducting its proceedings, " the fare which is paid by first class 
by railway with that which is paid by coach. Have you made 
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an estimate of the different costs of transporting passengers 
by the two modes of conveyance ? " " The cost of transport," 
replied Mr. Borland Hill, "leaving out of consideration 
the cost of the road, is incomparably less upon a railway 
than by a coach, but the great cost consists in the interest 
of capital expended on the road." 

In the concluding part of Mr. Rowland Hill's reply to 
Mr. Horsman, which I have marked in italics, it will be seen 
that he fell into the common error of assuming that the high 
cost of a railway acts as a preventive against low fares ; and 
his falling into such an error is the more remarkable, as it is 
one he carefully avoided when giving evidence on his own pro- 
ject some years previous of post-office reform. Mr. Eowland 
Hill then proved, before the committee appointed to investigate 
his plan, that the cost of conveying a letter from London to 
Edinburgh was only the thirty-sixth part of a penny ; but that 
expenditure had nothing to do with the capital invested in the 
road, and coaches and horses, on and by which the letters 
were conveyed. 

There were, at this time, three great fundamental reforms pro- 
jected in the railway system by Government, which they were 
determined, if possible, to carry. The first we have noticed with 
regard to the compulsory conveyance of third-class passen- 
gers ; the second was the right of revising the fares, under 
certain contingencies; and the third was the concession to 
the State of the absolute right to purchase the railways, on 
certain specified terms, at the expiration of a fixed time. 

It must be remembered that, in 1844, the main trunk lines 
were paying 10 per cent, and upwards; and with the pro- 
tective system Government proposed to adopt for existing 
railways by discountenancing the construction of competing 
lines, it was generally supposed that the ordinary increase of 
the trade and commerce of the country would add largely to tbe 
dividends of the companies. Government shared this opinion ; 
and lengthened negotiations were carried on between the Board 
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of Trade and the representatives of the railway interest, for a 
considerable time, in vain endeavours to come to an amicable 
arrangement with regard to conceding to Government the right 
to revise the fares, and other knotty points ; and at one time a 
total rupture between the two high contracting parties was threat- 
ened. A meeting took place, at which nearly all the great com- 
panies were represented. Mr. Hudson, at that time high on his 
iron throne, took the chair, and denounced the bill introduced to 
Parliament as injurious to railway property and prejudicial to 
public welfare. Mr. Saunders, on behalf of the Great Western, 
followed, declaring his belief that the provisions affecting future 
lines would be brought to bear on the old as well as the new, 
avowing that his directors were, to a man, opposed to it ; while 
others, in the depth of their despair, saw only ruin before them. 
It is quite impossible to describe the stormy feelings which 
then pervaded the railway world. Mutual distrust and mutual 
dissensions were forgotten. Opposing chairmen met in the 
same room, discussing the same interest, and denouncing the 
same Government. It was the great question of the day — the 
absorbing topic of the time. Men magnified its dangers, drew 
pictures of its consequences, and trembled at the distresses 
thev had evoked.* 

One of the main points of dispute between the Government 
and the companies, and on which a vast deal of evidence was 
given before the committee, was in reference to the period that 
should elapse, after the new companies were paying ten per 
cent, dividends, before Government should have the right to 
revise the fares. It is quite unnecessary to take any notice 
either of the evidence or the details of the dispute on this 
section of the Railway Bill ; it became virtually a dead letter. 
Very few of the railways, new or old, pay much beyond five per 
cent. ; and I need hardly add, that there is not the least proba- 
bility of any of them ever paying ten per cent. 

The third projected reform in the railway system, proposed by 
* Francis. 
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Government and recommended by the committee to Parliament 
for adoption, and which ultimately passed the Legislature, was 
that which forms the more immediate subject of this treatise, 
viz. the absolute right of the Government to purchase ail 
railways that obtained their Acts of Incorporation in 1844, or 
any subsequent date, the terms, should the parties not other- 
wise agree, to be settled by arbitration. I may as well state 
here that the details of the General Railway Bill of 1844 were 
ultimately arranged to the ' satisfaction of the railway body, 
and all opposition was withdrawn on its third reading. 

It may well be imagined that nothing but a strong con- 
viction on the part of Sir Eobert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and 
the other members of Government, of the importance of 
the case, and the necessity of providing remedial measures, 
although they should not come into operation till a long 
distant day, would have induced them to depart so widely 
from that traditional policy of the country which excludes 
Government, so wisely and so well, from all management 
of, and control over, our great industrial works. Yet even 
Sir Robert Peel, strong as he was in the esteem and affec- 
tions of his countrymen — with his well-known liberal ten- 
dencies, high constitutional character, and it may be added, 
large parliamentary majority — would not venture, even in an 
exceptional case like the present, to run counter to the pre- 
judices of the English people. Parliament, under his guidance, 
enacted that a period of twenty- one years should elapse before 
the Legislature would be in a position to resume those rights 
and privileges, which, for the intervening period, they con- 
sidered necessary to delegate to the railway companies. 

It must, however, be remembered that at this time it was 
assumed as a matter of course that the direct management of 
railways by the Government would be the necessary conse- 
quence of their purchase by the State. No one disputed this 
absurd proposition, nor was it till many years afterwards that it 
was entirely exploded. 

E 
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CHAPTER V. 

Evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1844 — Mr. Laing, of 
the Board of Trade — Mr. Saunders, Secretary to the Great West- 
ern Railway Company — Mr. G. Carr Glyn, Chairman of the 
London and Birmingham Company — Mr. Baxendale, Chairman of 
the South-Eastern Company — Mr. George Hudson — Captain 
Laws, General Manager of the Leeds and Manchester Railway — 
Establishment of Parliamentary Trains. 

The time occupied in the examination of witnesses before the 

committee extended over three months, and embraced every 

subject connected with railway management. The witnesses 

were principally directors, managers, and others connected with 

railways, and Government was represented by Mr. Laing, of 

the Board of Trade. An extract from the evidence of this 

gentleman will sufficiently explain the views of Government in 

regard to the deferred right of purchase on the part of the 

State : — 

Q. You stated that part of the scheme which you proposed 
was to give the power to the Government at the expiration 
of twenty years under certain circumstances of buying up the 
whole of any given railway, and taking it into their hands ?^— 
Yes ; that was part of the scheme. 

Q. Was that part of the "scheme assented to by railway com- 
panies ? — Yes ; certainly it was ; that part of the scheme was 
rather favourably received by them. It was proposed that at the 
end of twenty years from the next following 1st January, after 
the passing of this Act, it shall be in the option of the Govern- 
ment to take the line at twenty-five years purchase of the 
annual divisible profits calculated upon the average of the three 
last preceding years. 

Q. You would propose the alternative of the Government pur- 
chasing the railway at the end of this period of twenty years, in 
case you could not make an arrangement as to the rate of fares? — 
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Either in case you could not make an arrangement as to fares, 
or if Government should think it consistent with policy to do so. 

Q. Then for twenty years from the present time, whatever 
inconveniences might arise from the want of adaptation of the 
different connecting lines, would be permitted to go on ? — We 
propose to take* the control over one train for the poorer classes ; 
as regards the others, I do not see how you can remedy that, 
unless you are prepared at once to interfere with their charges. 

Q. The proposal is to leave the railway companies alone for 
twenty years — you adjourn the consideration of the question 
for that time ? — No ; Parliament has always the power to in- 
terfere. 

Q. Are not you proposing a scheme which is not to take 
effect unless there is something advantageous to call for it ? — 
I look upon it in this way : that whereas now you have granted 
this power to railway companies in perpetuity, you are going to 
reserve the right of interfering at the end of a limited period. 

Q. Do you propose that the Government should take the 
railways into their hands ?— The Government would take them 
into their hands only in the event of exercising the option of 
purchasing. 

Q. In the proposals which you submitted to the railway 
companies, have these various points which have been alluded 
to been included and discussed ? — Yes ; I think they are un- 
derstood fully hy most of those with whom I have communi- 
cated on the subject. 

From the foregoing extracts from Mr. Laing s evidence, it 
will appear that the assent of the railway hody had been ob- 
tained to this proposal on the part of Government, and this 
fact is confirmed by the third reading of the Kailway Bill being 
passed without opposition in the House of Commons, and 
without any opposition whatever in the House of Lords. 

Mr. George Carr Glyn, chairman of the London and Bir- 
mingham Company, was not opposed to the Government making, 
in case of necessity, competing lines. I give a brief extract 
from tins gentleman's evidence. He was asked : — 

Q. It would be perfectly possible, would it not, that the Go- 
vernment itself might undertake to make a competing line, and 
work that line in such a way as to effect a reduction of charges 
both on the old line and on the new one? — Certainly, there is 
nothing to prevent it. 

e 2 
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Q. Assuming that to be the case, and assuming that that 
would he a remedy for excessive rates and charges, do you 
think that that would be the best plan to be adopted under 
such circumstances ? — I would much rather see a competing 
line in the hands of Government than in the hands of a pri- 
vate company. 

Q. Are you now speaking in the name of the public ? — No, 
as a railway proprietor. 

It is not at all likely that the extreme case here supposed 
shall ever occur; — we have enough, and to spare, of 
legitimate opposition, and however high the charges and 
bad the management of a company might be, it would 
never be tolerated that the resources of the State should be 
brought to bear on private individuals, to have their profits 
reduced by Government opposition when that remedy was 
wanting in the ordinary and fair way of trade. 

Mr. Glyn had great apprehension that competing lines, with- 
out effecting any great good for the public, would place railway 
property in general in great danger ; he was strongly in favour 
of yielding many privileges to the public for the sake of pro- 
tection against competition. 

There was no company so determined as the Great Western 
in their opposition to Government in every project they brought 
forward ; they would receive no protection from the Board of 
Trade, nor grant any privileges : all they desired was to be let 
alone ; ihey had a strong objection to be in any way interfered 
with ; [and their great dread was, that by some piece of clever 
legerdemain on the part of the Board of Trade, the Govern- 
ment should acquire the right to purchase, at the expiration of 
twenty years, the old lines as well as the new, the effect of 
which would have been to limit the price of their shares, now. 
selling for M7 to £250 ! really four times their present price. 
It is rather odd that the company that eventually suffered 
most from competing lines was the very one, above all others, 
to offer the most determined opposition to any offer of protec- 
tion, come from what quarter it might. Mr. Russell, the chair- 
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man of the board, was on the committee, and their able 
secretary, Mr. Saunders, was its representative, and a very 
difficult task he had to perform, to prove the manifold 
benefits the country would derive from railway monopoly, and 
the evil consequences that would result from competition"; not 
only that, but to satisfy the committee that that monopoly 
could be maintained without some such protective system as 
that proposed by the Bo'ard of Trade. Let Mr. Saunders, 
however, under the guidance of the chairman of the committee, 
explain his own ideas on the subject. 

Q. Do you (said Mr. Gladstone) think it possible, under 
any circumstances, absolutely to prevent competition between 
railways, or to prevent the creation of new lines, which, though 
intended for other purposes, may collaterally and indirectly 
have the effect of competition ? — I do not think you can — that 
is the difficulty I have always felt with respect to it. I do not 
see how you can, in the interest of the public, take that course. 

Q. Supposing it were possible to protect them against in- 
direct competition ; do you think it also hopeless to endeavour 
to obtain any protection against direct competition under any 
circumstances ? — I am afraid that it is so, to endure any great 
length of time. 

Q. Then is the committee to understand that you do not 
think it worth while, under all the difficulties of the case, to 
make any attempt to get protection against competition ? — I 
am afraid you cannot do it ; I should be very glad to see it 
done, but I should be afraid of anything that is apparently 
affording protection, which you either cannot give, or if you 
apparently give you cannot maintain. 

Q. If there were now before Parliament a body of persons 
willing to make a new railway from London to Birmingham, and 
offer to place themselves under restrictions to carry passengers 
at two-thirds the present prices, should they obtain this bill ? 
— No ; I reject it on this principle, that you have made a 
bargain with the London and Birmingham Railway Company ; 
if you show that they offer impediments to trade, or if they used 
their powers unfairly as regards the public, if their rates of 
charges are a discouragement to traffic, you retain in your 
hands the power of remedying it. 

Q. Where do you find a bargain between Parliament and 
the railway companies, except in the Acts under which these 
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companies ore constituted ? — These are the bargains which I 
speak of. 

Q. Is there any bargain, express or implied, in those Acts of 
Parliament to discourage the formation of competing lines ? — 
On the contrary, 1 say competition is not! the bargain. I say 
you hold the power of competition in your hands. If, instead 
of moderate fares and remunerating rates, they charge their 
maximum rates ; if there is any mis-application of the power 
you have granted them, you reserve yourself the power of 
granting a competing line ; that is what I say you ought to 
retain. I do not think you ought to fetter it. 

Q. You ought to retain it, but not to use it ? — You ought 
to use it, I think, when there is a misapplication of the powers 
given to the company. 

Q. In case the powers granted by Parliament are not 
exceeded, should a competing line be granted? — Not if the 
work is properly done. We all see and know the result when 
twice the capital is expended ; the two parties at last come to 
terms, and then must draw from the public, as a remuneration 
for the capital that has been so expended, a larger sum than 
would have been required for the smaller expenditure; for I 
do always maintain that it is essential in this country that the 
Government itself shall either employ the national funds as the 
means of carrying on these improvements, or that you must 
encourage the accumulating wealth of this country to be 
employed in them, for the purpose of getting such improve- 
ments made, and at the same time enable the parties to obtain 
a remuneration for the capital so employed. 

Q. Your mode of encouraging parties to employ the accu- 
mulating wealth of the country would be, that when parties 
came forward to make a second line, you would reject their 
bill ? — Yes ; if that line is to be made for the mere purpose of 
lowering the profits of an undertaking in which you have 
already encouraged the accumulated wealth of the country to 
be applied. 

Q. Would it be fair to say to a company, " We will give you 
your choice; " if you make a reduction in your terms we will 
reject the bill for a new line, but if you will not we sanction 
it ? — I think it would be a very unfair thing to do ; it is very 
much a piece with the highwayman who says, " Your money or 
your life*!" I think it would be considered as ungracious, 
and so unfair that it would recoil immediately on the public. 

Q. You think that Parliament would reject those parties 
and refuse the bill, although they would offer to carry the 
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public at two-thirds of the present charge ? — I hold that they 
should. I am confident they would. 

Q. Assume that Parliament would act on the opposite prin- 
ciple, and grant bills whenever they find parties willing to 
carry on better terms ? — Then the policy of Parliament would, 
in fact, be to enforce new competition without regard to neces- 
sity, unless you should choose to reduce your charges below 
those at which you can afford to carry the traffic. 

Q. Please to assume that Parliament would, if you so please 
to call it, force on you competition when you refused to carry 
as low as other companies would offer to do. Under this 
assumption, T ask, would it be wise on the part of the company 
to make some sacrifice in order to get an arrangement from 
Parliament which would prevent this competition ? — You hint 
a hypothetical case for an opinion on it ; still I should be very 
much disposed to take my chance rather than encounter the 
certain sacrifice you have proposed. 

Q. The London and Birmingham charge 30v. for a first 
class, and 20s. for a second class to Birmingham ; if a body 
of persons competent in respect to capital were to offer to 
carry first-class passengers at 20s., and second class at lbs., 
should they get their bill ? — Most undoubtedly not ; you will 
be introducing this destructive principle, and authorizing a 
competition whether necessary or not. 

Q. Do you think railways ought to be invested with a 
patent right of carrying passengers between two places? — Sub- 
ject to certain conditions, I do ; and I must contend that you 
would be doing the greatest possible injustice to this country, if, 
when it can be shown that a company by economy and proper 
management, and not by under charges, had been successful, 
you were to break down their success by competition. 

It would appear from the foregoing evidence that the prevail- 
ing idea in Mr. Saunders* mind — and he represented one of our 
greatest companies — was, that the public were made for the rail- 
ways, and not the railways for the public ; railways were, in his 
opinion, almost too sacred to be in any way disturbed by com- 
petition, and however largely the public, according to ordinary 
ideas, would benefit from a reduction in fares, if such reduction 
was the result of competition, it would be a fraud on the first 
company in possession ; the Government that would even inti- 
mate to a railway company the possibility of a rival scheme 
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being countenanced by the Legislature, Mr. Saunders compared 
'* to a highwayman that demands your money or your life." 

Notwithstanding Mr. Saunders denunciation of the absolute 
fraud that any company would be guilty of in competing with 
the London and Birmingham Company for their traffic, only a 
few years from that time elapsed till another company, utterly 
regardless of the high moral principles laid down by that gentle- 
man as those on which companies should act, but under the 
guidance of a secretary equally as clever as himself, succeeded 
in establishing a rival line to the London and Birmingham. 
It will, therefore, be seen that Mr. Saunders had formed far 
too high an opinion of the Legislature, for they did, after all, 
" a very unfair thing, much of a piece with the highwayman," 
when they granted this competing line. Curiously enough, 
this second company has been the meaus of reducing the fares 
from thirty shillings and twenty shillings, to twenty shillings 
and fifteen shillings, the exact reduction Mr. Gladstone indi- 
cated as likely to be charged by a rival line. " The recoil 
on the public " that has produced such a great reduction in 
fares, has been anything but" unsatisfactory ;" and to complete 
this strange coincidence, the rival company— *' the highwayman 
that said your money or your life " — happens to be the identical 
Great Western, and the bill was carried through Parliament 
under the management of Mr. Saunders himself! 

It is twenty years since Mr. Saunders gave his evidence 
he lore the committee; and in conformity with it, the Great 
Western directors have consistently acted ; their shares, which 
one time were selling at £170, have been reduced by compe- 
tition and guarantees to little more than the third of that value. 

One of the principal witnesses in behalf of the railway in- 
terest was Mr. Baxendale, head of the great carrying firm of 
Pickford and Co., and chairman of the Sou th-E astern Railway. 
This gentleman was undoubtedly the highest authority in the 
kingdom in all matters relating to traffic, and the best manner 
in which the public should be served. He was asked :■— 
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Q. Do you anticipate great injury to railway property with- 
out some change of policy ? — Certainly. One feeling I have 
as to railway property is its insecurity. I would much rather 
have a more moderate income with a certainty than the un- 
certainty which at present prevails in my mind. 

Q. Do you think that an effectual provision could be made 
for the interests of the public by the multiplication of competing 
lines? — Competing railways have, in effect, not been competing 
railways ; matters become worse than if there never had been 
a competing line, for the parties soon coalesce. I have very 
strong feelings on this subject. I have always considered that 
the commerce of this country has always prospered to the 
extent it has done in consequence of the great freedom of com- 
munication ; I have always considered that the roads of the 
country belonged altogether to the people, just as much as the 
light of heaven. I have therefore invariably said that leaving 
the whole of the roads of Great Britain, as they would ulti- 
mately become, in the hands of irresponsible parties, did not 
appear to me to be sound. At the time I took upon myself 
the management of the London and Birmingham Railway, I 
then considered the whole of the proceedings which they were 
adopting were very unsound, very stringent, and very unwise 
for themselves and injurious to the public. I am sure that the 
millions will never rest if a few thousands are to have these 
great powers. 

Mr. Baxendale entered into considerable detail in regard to 
the charges and profits of the passenger traffic. The charge 
for third class on his line was seven- eighths of a penny per 
mile, and he calculated the expense at three-eighths of a penny 
per mile, but there were a great number of vacant seats in the 
carriages, which, consequently, considerably increased the cost 
of those which were carried. " Whenever there was a great 
multitude of third-class passengers/' he said, "if you could 
carry them by tens of thousands where you now carry them by 
hundreds, no doubt the third class would pay well." It will 
be seen that Mr. Baxendale calculated the cost of the convey- 
ance of each third-class passenger at three shillings and one 
penny for each hundred miles. Liberal as his views undoubt- 
edly were, I think he hardly anticipated that before twenty 
years had elapsed from the time he was speaking, third-class 
passengers would be carried in excursion trains on his line at 
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half the price of what he then stated to be the cost of convey- 
ance. But to proceed with his evidence. 

Q. Your opinion is, that it is impossible to prevent the 
combination of two companies against the public ? — Having 
had to do with public bodies all my life (more, perhaps, than 
any other man), I know they are never to be depended upon, 
and therefore I would never leave in the power of public bodies 
more than I could help. 

Q. Do you think that new lines should be undertaken by 
Government ? — Certainly, because there would be no possible 
reason for the Government adopting a course that was hostile 
to the public. If the question were now a blank sheet of 
paper, I should let the Government take the matter entirely in 
hand. 

Q. Does there exist at this moment among railway companies 
a great apprehension as to the effect of what are called com- 
peting lines ? — There does in my mind, as a railway man. 

Q. Would not the best way be to purchase the existing 
railways, if Government were disposed to lay out their capital 
for such a purpose ? — / think the country at large would 
probably hail a measure of that kind, because they would 
get out of our trammels. 

Q. Take the South Eastern — has your line been threatened 
with competition ? — No ; but in the present state of the public 
mind, there are so many schemers looking round for jobs, and 
so many people who are induced to enter into these un- 
dertakings, that I feel no security at its not being carried 
out. If one short piece of railway is commenced at one end, 
and another piece at the other end, by-and-by they get 
another piece attached to it, and so they would ultimately get 
another line of railway that would compete. 

Mr. Baxendale appeared even then to have some forebodings 
of the future London, Chatham, and Dover, and was not dis- 
posed to be very complimentary in his language to those who 
would be the promoters of the line. Mr. Baxendale s evidence 
on the increase of goods traffic was important. 

Q. Can you give the Committee an idea of the aggregate 
increase of the traffic of the country as respects goods ? — The 
fact is, that every day thousands and tens of thousands of tons 
that formerly were left upon the ground, and not removed from 
one point to another, are now removed, and brought an immense 
distance into the country. I do not know to what extent it is 
likely*to increase, nor can I say what the extent has been, but 
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most assuredly the low rates of freight have increased to an 
enormous extent the traffic. 

Q. You were asked your idea as to the Government pur- 
chasing up the railways — do you think that a practicable one ? 
— I am not sufficiently acquainted with the finances of the 
country to give an answer to that question. 

Q. Do you see any difficulties in carrying that scheme into 
execution besides financial ones ? — I think the question is one 
that might he very well grappled with. If two or three railway 
companies can make arrangements for working, I think it is 
within the grasp of Government to manage the subject. — 
Pp. 234-250. 

The most important witness by far examined before the 
Committee was Captain Laws, manager of the Leeds and Man- 
chester Railway — a gentleman of great experience in his par- 
ticular department. It was on the line of which he was 
manager that, on his recommendation, third-class carriages 
were first introduced in England. I have given his evidence 
in reference to the purchase of the railways by Government in 
extenso, not only for the purpose of throwing all possible light 
on the subject, but because the plan of purchase proposed by 
him was recommended by the Committee and adopted by the 
Legislature. 

I may observe here generally that if ever a change takes 
place in the public feeling of this country in regard to our 
railway system, it must be mainly, if not entirely, brought 
about by the conviction that men of high character and great 
practical experience, such as Mr. Glyn, Mr. Baxendale, and 
Captain Laws — naturally attached as we may suppose them to 
have been to a system indigenous to the soil — would never 
have proposed or recommended such a change as that involved 
in the transfer of railways to the State, or the construction of 
competing lines by the Government, unless they were strongly 
convinced of its necessity, and the great benefit the country 
would derive from a change in our present mode of railway 
management. The English are, par excellence, a practical 
people, and the most plausible theory can have but little 
weight with them unless supported by the testimony of those 
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best qualified to form an opinion how that theory would 
operate in practice. The evidence given before the Select 
Committee in 1844 was not only by those who, from their 
position and experience, could best judge of the merits of the 
two systems, but who had also an interest in maintaining the 
present one. Mr. Hudson, at that time the chairman of 
six railway companies, in his evidence admitted that great 
reductions might be made in the scale of charges if the rail- 
ways were purchased by the State. Nor had he a word to say 
against the policy of Government constructing competing 
lines; he fully admitted that Parliament never intended to 
give companies a monopoly, and all he contended for was, that 
if Government constructed competing lines, they were bound 
to buy up the old lines. 

The Committee was appointed on the 5th February, and made 
their first Report on the 1 8th May. They entered on their 
inquiry, they said, with a strong prepossession against any 
general interference by the Government in the management 
and working of railways, and left off with a recommendation 
that the Legislature should pass a general Act whereby the 
whole system should undergo revision in 1865. The number of 
witnesses examined was 27 ; the examination of one alone-*- 
Mr. Laing — occupied seven days ; and the aggregate evidence 
and reports formed a bulky quarto volume of some six hundred 
pages. Important as a great portion of this evidence is, m 
regard to railway economy and management, we must neces- 
sarily confine our extracts to the most salient points, and those 
principally relating to the purchase of the railways by the 
State ; and as Captain Laws' is, in that respect, the most im- 
portant, we shall conclude our extracts with that gentleman's 
evidence. He was asked by Mr. Gladstone : — 

Q. Do you think it desirable that Government should be- 
come purchasers of all the railway property now existing in the 
country ? — Yes, I do. 

Q. Can you state in what way you think the purchase of the 
railway interests could be earned out beneficially to the pub- 
lic ?— I think a simple and equitable mode of purchasing the 
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existing lines, as well as promoting the formation of such as 
ought to be made in addition to the existing lines, might be 
adopted in the following manner : — That from the date of the 
passing of any Act to authorize Government to make such pur- 
chase, or ten years from the time any railway was completed 
and in full operation under their parliamentary powers, they 
should be subject to purchase under the following conditions : 
the amount of compensation to be estimated entirely by the 
amount of benefit on an average of the last three years ; and, 
to prevent the companies dividing a larger dividend than their 
earnings would have authorized had no such purchase been in 
contemplation, by allowing working stock of engines (locomo- 
tive or stationary), rails, turnplates, buildings, tools or ma- 
chinery, carriages, waggons, furniture or stores, &c, to become 
in disrepair or disused from improvements, I should deduct 
from the net profits, after paying the working expenses, 15 per 
cent., which forms about the average portion of railway capital 
devoted to that particular part of their plant ; that is about the 
average proportion of capital of railways generally for furnish- 
ing that part of their property. 

Q. You mean that 15 per cent, is about the proportion 
of their gross capital which is employed in that way? — Yes, 
but I have an addition to make to that. The stock should 
then be valued. I first say, here is £300,000 net profit for the 
last three years. 1 deduct £45,000 from the £300,000, and 
that leaves £255,000. But the £45,000 is a matter to be in- 
quired into. That is to be done by a valuation of all the 
articles included in this. 

Q. What are the advantages which you propose the public 
should derive from making the purchase ? — I look upon it that 
the advantage the public must derive would be, either by greater 
accommodation, by means of the railway communications, or 
an advantage in having a very considerable revenue to devote 
to the public expenditure from this source. 

Q. Then you contemplate that the Government should 
either make this a means of revenue, or should, in fact, reduce 
the charges very materially to the public ? — I think there are 
two modes of the Government making all the railways, merely 
speaking in a financial point of view, with very great advantage 
to the public. One would be to work it something on the 
penny post system, and that the rates would be very little more 
than sufficient to cover the working expenses and the interest of 
the money — that would give very great facilities and greatly pro- 
mote every description of domestic industry, whether of manu- 
facture or agriculture. On the other hand, if they were to 
work it as private companies do — exact the most they could 
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from the public, so as to get the largest profit— if they work it 
upon that principle, of course, whatever there is over the work- 
ing expenses and the interest of money, would be available for 
the public expenses of the nation. 

Q. What you contemplate is that they should either use 
railways as the Post Office is now used, or that they should use 
them as the Post Office was previously used, as a means of 
revenue ? — Those are the extremes of the case ; I should 
recommend an intermediate course. 

Q. At what rate do you suppose that Government would 
borrow money in order to purchase up the railways ? — Three 
per cent., or a shade above it. 

Q. What do you consider to be the present number of years' 
purchase at which the public is willing to buy railway property ? 
taking the established railways of the kingdom, what number 
of years' purchase would the public be willing to give ?— It is 
very difficult to say ; the confidence in one would be so very 
different to that in another. I could go and purchase some 
railway stock now that would pay 8 per cent, on the purchase ; 
but I should be sorry to hold that stock. In fact, on the good 
lines — the London and Birmingham, the Great Western, the 
South- Western, and any of the well-established lines — we have 
no difficulty in getting money at 3£ per cent. 

Q. Do you mean that the shares on these established lines 
sell at such a price that they will only pay 3 J per cent, to a 
purchaser? — The Manchester and Leeds shares were selling 
yesterday at £118 for an annuity of £4 18s. ; that is about 4^ 
per cent., but this is a line vhich has not yet developed itself; 
in fact, its connection with Liverpool is not yet open ; but I 
apprehend you could not get an annuity in the London and 
Birmingham now of £3, much under £100. 

Q. Then the credit of the railway is now as good as the 
credit of the Government ? — It is approaching it very rapidly. 

Q. Then the Government would not get any advantage in 
the purchase ; they would not buy a property which, with the 
present changes and the present incomes, would pay them a much 
larger interest than the interest which they would have to pay 
over to the persons from whom they purchased the property ? — 
Yes, they would, because there is not one-tenth part of the 
railway property that stands in the description I have de- 
scribed. 

Q. But by purchasing the good lines, in point of fact, the 
Government would obtain no surplus ? — I have no doubt they 
would purchase the good lines for perhaps one-half per cent. 
better terms than any individual would give for shares in the 
market ; but that, of course, is very much dependent upon the 
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state of the market. The money market is now in a position 
that has brought the better railways into great repute as to 
credit and stability. 

Q. Does it not follow from your view that any surplus reve- 
nue which the Government may obtain, even under the present 
charges, must be derived from some improvement in the ma- 
nagement ? — A great deal of saving, no doubt, would be 
derived from an uniform and far less costly management ; and 
generally taking the whole of railway stock, / should think 
there would be one or one and a quarter per cent, in favour 
of the Government purchasing against the public now. 

Q. What would you estimate the railway stock at ? — It is so 
mixed a question, that it is difficult to say. I can now buy 
railway stock varying from a promissory dividend of 8 percent, 
to one of about 3, 3£, or 3 \. Whenever you find it is 3 J, 
there is some notion of the issue of new stock, by which you 
participate in all the prospective advantages. 

Q. Can you state any definite suras as to the amount for 
which the Government might purchase the railways, the amount 
of interest they would have to pay, the amount of profits of the 
railways at present, so as to make a comparison of the sum the 
Government would receive with the sum which the Government 
would pay ? — I think I could solve that question in a very 
simple shape. I would say, let the Government take the best 
of the lines. Suppose the Government has made up its mind 
to begin the purchase, I should by no means suggest they 
should run headlong into it, and give every railway company 
notice, " We intend to buy you on such a day ; " but they 
should begin and introduce themselves gradually into the sys- 
tem and into the management by giving notice to one of the 
great lines. I would give notice to those lines which are com- 
pleted. Take the London and Birmingham and the Grand 
Junction, which are completed over a distance of 200 and odd 
miles. The value of those lines I hold to be as simple a question 
as the value of the Three per Cents, to-day. I divide a profit 
of so many hundred thousands a year ; I take that and deduct 
15 per cent, from it, to set against the working stock, including 
rails and the plant. Now, value this stock. Their engines are 
as good as anybody's ; but still the Government would have a 
great advantage in this respect, that there has been a reduction 
in the price of that stock within the last four years of full 50 
per cent., and the probability is, that when you come to value 
that stock at its present market price > instead of paying back 
£45,000, which would be the amount of 15 per cent, upon the 
present income of those three lines, the value of that stock is 
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not above £35,000, and I say that would be as fair a purchase 
to all parties as anything could be. 

Q. Does the consideration that the railway companies pos- 
sess, in many respects, something in the character of a mono- 
poly, enter materially into the grounds of your opinion ? — Yes, 
it does, and not only monopoly now, but every extension is 
calculated to increase immensely that monopoly and a continua- 
tion of monopolies. 

Q. Do you anticipate that there will be a tendency among 
the railway companies to amalgamate to a considerable extent? 
— From what I have seen I can state that there is a much more 
extensive combination than probably the committee have any 
idea of. 

On being further questioned by the committee, Captain Laws 
proceeded to detail the various combinations and amalgama- 
tions projected by the several companies, nearly all of which 
were subsequently carried out. He further noticed the 
way in which companies used their power of purchase, and 
instanced the York and North Midland having bought up the 
Leeds and Selby, not for the purpose of using it, but for closing 
it up and taking passengers and goods by a circuitous route 
on their own line, charging what fares and rates they thought 
proper. Captain Laws then went into considerable detail as to 
the inconvenience and losses inflicted on traders by the capri- 
cious and unfair manner in which they were treated by several 
companies, from whom there was no appeal so long as they kept 
within the letter of the law. The purchase of the railways by 
Government was again referred to. Captain Laws was asked : — 

Q. Do you think that very great economy would result in the 
management Qf railways from the consolidation in the hands of 
Government which you propose to effect by means of pur- 
chase ? — I have not the smallest doubt of it. If there is any 
advantage in amalgamation, of course the extension of that 
principle would be of advantage. Uniformity of practice and 
a reduction of the large staff which every railway company has 
would, of itself, be a considerable item in reduction of 
expense. 

Q. Would you regard a great reduction in the present 
average of railway fares as a very great advantage to the trade 
and commerce of the country ? — I think there can be no doubt 
about it. 
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Q. Do you think that advantage bears directly, to a very 
great extent, upon cheapening production in all the great 
branches of the industry of the country? — I think so. 

Q. Do you think that if your plan were acted on, it might 
be possible for the Government, without risk to the Treasury, 
to try the experiment of cheaper communication ?-^I think 
they might; I think it depends upon the nature of the lines. 
In the case of a line like the London and York, I do not think 
it would be of any great advantage to have a cheap rate upon 
it. That line would hardly touch any town. The traffic 
would principally consist of gentlemen going backward and 
forward to London occasionally ; but when you come into a 
densely populated district, or when you come into a district 
one part of which is agricultural and the other manufactur- 
ing, then the more intimate and cheap you can make the 
connection, the benefit will be the greater. 

Q. Where the communication is connected with business and 
trade, then you think low fares are advantages ; where it is 
connected in a great measure with the private comfort of the 
rich, then you see no particular advantage in low fares ? — 
To a less extent, certainly. 

Q. May it not be argued that if that be the case, it will, under 
the present system, be to the interest of the proprietors to adopt 
low fares where they are desirable ? — It is very possible ; but I 
think there is this objection to any private interest being so 
powerful an instrument as a combination of railways, that it 
may be to their interest to shut out one section of country from 
the advantages which are enjoyed by another. 

Q. Is it your opinion that if the railways were in the hands 
of Government, and if the Government were disposed at some 
future time to make a great effort for the purpose of giving the 
advantages of cheap communication, that that effect ought to 
be confined to certain parts of the railway system, and not 
extended to the whole? — The more extended it is the better. 
It would be expedient to begin with certain sections, and to 
feel your way thoroughly. Though my own conviction is, 
there would be no great difficulty in establishing the whole 
thing under complete Government control in a few months ; 
still I would say, feel your way, and you will soon discover 
that there is no great difficulty in working the thing most 
beneficially to the public. 

Q. You would suggest that the railways ought to be taken 
not simultaneously, but one after another, for the convenience 
of making the experiment in the best way ; but looking at 
the ultimate result, do you think it would be desirable to 
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attempt the experiment of cheap fares all over the kingdom? 
— I do not think any evil could arise from it, and much 
good might. 

Q. Do you think there would he a great benefit, looking 
at the communications of the country as a whole with a view- 
to the development of its traffic, from establishing universally 
low prices ? — I think there can be little doubt about it. 

Q. You draw a distinction between railways that carry 
trading traffic and railways that carry wealthy persons travel- 
ling for convenience or pleasure ; but are there not a great 
number of railways that have a mixed traffic ; and can you 
always draw a line of distinction between those two classes ? 
—I apprehend that every railway has power; but when I 
spoke of high fares I was speaking of the thing now in 
public, then in private hands. If I was a director of the 
London and Birmingham Eailway, I should adopt the plan of 
high fares, because I could command a traffic at those fares 
that is very profitable, and it would be a dangerous experiment 
to give up a certainty for an uncertainty ; though as a private 
individual conducting the Birmingham railway, I should adopt 
the course they have. On the other hand, as a private indi- 
vidual conducting a railway of a very different character, 
which depends very largely on the profits for goods of a 
lower description of traffic altogether, such as third-class pas- 
sengers, we can hardly go too slow to arrive at a remunerating 
price, and that is in consequence of the short distances more 
than anything else. 

Q. Looking at the Liverpool and Manchester traffic, and 
the traffic upon your railway, is it a traffic a great portion 
of which enters directly into the cost of production of goods; 
that is to say, is it almost all carried on by persons in busi- 
ness going from Liverpool to Manchester, connected either 
with the purchase of raw material, or the manufacture or 
export of goods ? — That is the case. 

Q. Therefore the establishment of low fares, even upon that 
railway, would be very beneficial to the commerce of the 
country ? — No doubt of it. 

Q. When you recommend the purchase of existing railways 
by Government, do you contemplate that all new railways 
should be constructed by the Government ? — No ; I should 
adopt the opposite course to that pursued on the Continent; 
I should say let private speculators make any new railway 
that appeared calculated to serve the public purpose, because 
I believe they would do it cheaper than the Government. 

Q. First of all with regard to allowing them to make any 
railway that seemed well calculated to serve the publio purpose, 
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you would not be willing to take the readiness of parties to 
expend their capital in the construction of a certain railway 
as a sufficient test that it would serve the public purpose ? — 
No, certainly not ; the public should have the choice whether 
they would have it made. 

Q. Would you recommend that all lines to be made should 
be subject to the control of Government? — Certainly; the 
position of those lines. 

Q. Do you think that Government should purchase all 
existing railways, or only those they thought desirable ? — The 
whole of the existing ones; but giving to private enterprise 
which had brought out those railways fair scope to develope 
what it contemplated. 

Q. What is the length of time you would consider it equi- 
table to allow private speculators to have before the Govern- 
ment became the purchasers ? — I stated ten years before ; I 
think that would be a fair time. 

Q. You consider the advantages of cheap travelling as much 
for one class as another ?— Certainly. 

Q. Then practically, supposing your scheme was carried out, 
and that the Government acquired all the railways, would you 
expect that the Government could safely make a large reduc- 
tion in the present fares of passengers ? — I think they might 
on some lines with advantage. 

Q. Can you state to what extent that reduction should take 
place ? — It is a mere matter of opinion. If I had to decide 
the thing, I should not hesitate about making a reduction of 
25 per cent, on all the then heavy fares. 

Q. Do you think that would be sufficient to give a great 
stimulus to the traffic of the country ? — I would try it ; I 
think a fourth is a large reduction. 

Q. Do you know to what extent railway proprietors might 
be willing to come into a general arrangement of sale to 
Government ? — Those whose opinions I am more intimately 
acquainted with view it as a fair proposition, I think ; they 
have well considered the matter, both as to the question of 
check to private enterprise and the equitable arrangement of 
the right of those who hold this property as investments ; and 
they think that a proposition founded on the Third Eeport of 
the Committee might be fairly entertained. 

Q. Have you considered how far it might be equitable to 
take the price of the day as a foundation on which Govern- 
ment should buy up railways ? — I think it would be a very 
dangerous thing to deal with, because, let there be the slightest 
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intimation that a purchase was to be made, and of course those 
shares would rise so high that you could hardly fix a day to 
form the price. 

Q. But you must fix a day that had already occurred ? — 
You might fix a day retrospectively, hut I do not think that 
would give satisfaction. 

Q. In order to carry out your object you must have a 
classification of railways ; the one class you would subject to 
purchase by the Government on so many years' purchase on 
the average cf the last three years' divisible profits ; the other 
class having had no divisible profits, or the traffic not having 
been firmly developed, you must deal with in some other 
manner ? — Yes, if there was no intent I would give them as 
much time as they asked for, say five years ; I would say, we 
will leave you to yourselves for five years, and see what you 
may have developed. 

Q. Is it your opinion that placing any limit by Parliament 
on the profits of a railway, so that in no case they would be 
able to divide m6re than that limit, would only lead them to 
lay out money unnecessarily? — It must be quite so, and I hold 
it to be impossible that Parliament should completely limit the 
dividend. 

Q. Do you think it unreasonable to ask that there should 
be limited accommodation provided for the poorer classes in 
carriages protected from the weather ? — There are great diffi- 
culties in the way of it ; on some lines one-half of the passen- 
gers would go that way. 

Nearly all the witnesses connected with railways expressed 
great apprehension that the adoption of Parliamentary trains 
would have a most serious effect on the dividends. Captain 
Laws was not an exception to the number ; how far subsequent 
events proved that their fears were groundless, is a matter of 
dispute ; the increase in numbers caused by the establishment of 
the Parliamentary trains was very great, but it is doubtful if it 
was sufficient to make up the difference in the reduced numbers 
by second-class trains. It is, however, quite certain that, without 
the pressure brought to bear on the railway body by Government, 
such a measure would never otherwise have been adopted. It 
is very true the old companies were not included in the bill 
which gave the Government the right of purchase, but they were 
" invited " by the President of the Board of Trade to accede to 
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certain arrangements—the establishment of Parliamentary 
trains among others — for which certain privileges in return 
were granted. There is great potency in a Government " in- 
vitation" on the other side of the Channel, and perhaps it is not 
less powerful here when, as in cases like the present, it is 
backed by popular favour. 

There was another mode of purchasing the railways proposed 
to the Committee, viz., making the market price the criterion 
of value. We shall subsequently have to discuss the relative 
merits of the two plans. Captain Laws did not recommend, 
as we have seen, any very low scale of charges to be adopted ; 
he thought first-class fares, then at 3d. per mile, should be 
reduced to %ld., but did not recommend a low and uniform 
scale of charges throughout the country for the several classes. 
The fare that he suggested of %\d. for first-class passengers 
may be taken as the average fare now charged for that class of 
passengers. 

Captain Laws appears to have somewhat misunderstood Mr. 
Gladstone's questions in reference to the number of years pur- 
chase at which the public were willing to invest in railway pro- 
perty, or, in other words, what percentage they would require 
for their money ; he appeared to think the question referred 
to the rate at which first-class companies could borrow money. 
When Captain Laws was examined in April, 1844, Consols 
were at par, and shares in the best paying railways in the king- 
dom, such as the London and Birmingham, Liverpool and 
Manchester, Stockton and Darlington, Grand Junction, and 
other first-class companies, would pay the investor, at the then 
existing state of the market, at an average rate of £4. 7 s. 6d. 
per cent. 

Captain Laws' evidence, taken in conjunction with that of Mr. 
Baxendale, threw a flood of light on the whole subject of rail- 
way management, and incontestably proved the false position 
in which a country is placed that abandons to private specula- 
tion the possession, management, and control of her great 
highways. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Difference between Public and Private Credit — Cost of Mail and Stage 
Coaches per Mile — Cost of a Railway Train per Mile — The various 
Items of Expenditure — Expense of carrying Passengers 100 Miles 
— Fares on Forty-two of the principal Railways in the Kingdom — 
The Highest, the Medium, and the Lowest Fares contrasted — A 
Reduction not to be expected — Excursion Trains and Fares — 
Legitimate Monopolies, Patents and Copyright — Quarrels of Com- 
panies — The Working of extremely low Fares exemplified — Pro- 
posed Tariff— Much lower Fares in India— Passenger Traffic for 
1863. 

I have thought it desirable to give the ipsissima verba 
before the Select Committee of some of the most eminent men 
of the railway world, in reference to the purchase of our rail- 
ways by the State. The evidence of these witnesses, from their 
position and experience, was of great value in affirming a 
principle ; but they did not enter into any detailed explanation 
as to how their views in reference to Government possession 
should be carried out. Captain Laws, however, in one of his 
answers to the Committee, which I have italicised, directed 
its attention to a very important fact, viz. : That the superior 
credit of Government would enable it to borrow money at 
such a low rate as would yield a profit on the purchase of the 
railways of 1 J per cent. ; or, according to another witness, 
451 78. per cent.; and that, by the use of this surplus, 
Government could make a great reduction in the fares without 
incurring any loss ; other witnesses, of a minor class to 
those whom we have noted, entered into elaborate statistical 
details as to railway receipts and expenditure, so that on every 
point connected with the subject, the Committee bad the nic-ai 
ample information. This evidence I shall incidental!] 
use of, as occasion may require. 

Let us now go back to the old accustoxuc 
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before the introduction of railways, for the purpose of con- 
trasting the expenditure then incurred by coach proprietors in 
the conveyance of passengers compared with that of railway 
proprietors in the present day for the same purpose. 

Thirty-five years ago, mail and stage coaches were the only 
mode of conveyance for the better class of passengers through- 
out the country ; the general average fares by the former might 
be taken at fivepence inside and threepence outside per mile, 
and by the latter, threepence and twopence per mile. The 
working expenses of a four-horse mail coach, travelling at the 
rate of ten miles per hour, which might be compared to an 
express train, and carrying eight passengers, was calculated to 
cost the proprietors one shilling and eightpence per mile ; and t 
stage-coach, travelling at the rate of six miles per hour. v*A 
carrying four inside and twelve outside passengers, viiti 
might be compared to an ordinary train, cost its prcrcuftsis. 
for working expenses, one shilling and fourpence jar auie. 
These charges were exclusive of tolls, but they mzluisi uL 
legitimate charges and current expenses in keeping 15 safe 
establishment, feeding the horses, and replacing uhul -whrn 
worn out ; keeping the coaches in repair and rephaur z&m ; 
payment of servants, and other incidental expecss. Hew 
when the mail and stage coaches carried tber msaciLnui 
loads, the cost to the proprietors of the coach* *r i* con- 
veyance of each passenger per mile was req»C5rirfr-y r K . rjr . e 
halfpenny and one penny ; if they only had Jhtf ittwamh^r of 
passengers they could carry, the converts* rf ^j, c ,, rjif ,_ 
quently cost double these sums, and tompofmmm, mor'- or k-« 
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that of the conveyance of a passenger by coach; for we have 
all the several items of expenditure in the Company's accounts, 
together with detailed reports and statistical tables, published 
annually by the Board of Trade, giving the fullest informa- 
tion on all matters connected with railways and railway 
management. The working expenses of railways are generally 
classed under the following beads: — 1st, Maintenance and 
renewal of way and works ; 2nd, Locomotive power ; 3rd, Ke- 
pairs and renewals of carriages and conveyances ; 4th, General 
charges ; 5th, Kates and taxes ; 6th, Government duty ; 7th, 
Compensation for personal injury, &c. ; 8th, Compensation for 
damages and loss of goods; 9th, Legal and parliamentary 
expenses; 10th, Miscellaneous working expenditure, not in- 
cluded in the foregoing. All these items of expenditure are so 
easily understood that they scarcely require any explanation. 
They are calculated on this principle: not only are all the 
ordinary current expenses of the establishment paid, but the 
' railway is kept in a state of efficient repair by the substitution 
of new rails and sleepers for old ones, and all other works of a 
similar kind that may be necessary ; the same principle is acted 
on with regard to what is called, in railway phraseology, the 
" rolling stock" — engines, carriages, waggons, and trucks. All 
are kept in efficient working order ; and, when worn out, are 
replaced by new stock. All this outlay is comprised in 
" working expenses." 

We have seen what the expenditure is, or rather was, per 
mile, for the conveyance of a passenger by mail and stage 
coaches wben they carried tbeir full loads ; how do we arrive at 
the same result in regard to a passenger by railway? No 
process can be more simple or easy. We have only to 
ascertain the expense per mile on any given line the company 
are at for the conveyance of a train, the number of passengers 
that can be conveyed by an engine on it ; and divide the sum by 
the number. The expense on the English lines per train mile 
varies from half a crown to three shillings ; on the Irish and 
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Scotch lines it is somewhat less. The average expenditure per 
train mile, taking all the railways in the United Kingdom, has, 
according to the Reports of the Board of Trade for the 
year 1862, heen two shillings and sevenpence halfpenny, and 
for 1863, two shillings and sevenpence. In regard to 
the traction power of a locomotive, there are few persons 
in this country who have not seen, at some time or other, a 
monster excursion train of twenty-five or thirty carriages, with 
forty or fifty excursionists in each carriage, dragged along by 
an engine, at a steady pace of some twenty miles or so an hour. 
A train of that size, however, is inconveniently large. We 
may take a train of twenty-five carriages, with an average 
number of forty passengers in each, making in all 1000, as a 
fair maximum load on the majority of our railways. 

Our travellers are carried in three separate classes— so far, 
at least, as a distinction in charge can divide them — and the 
expense of conveying a second-class passenger, when properly 
accommodated, is considered to be about one-half more than 
that of the third class ; the greater space allowed for first class, 
and the expensive accommodation they enjoy, make their 
conveyance cost rather more than double the expense of third- 
class passengers. Let us take, then, a train containing 1 000 
passengers, such as we constantly see on most of our lines 
during the excursion season, and supposing that train to con- 
tain the proportionate number of first, second, and third class 
passengers who travelled in 1862, the result would be 128 
first class, 287 second class, and 585 third class. If this train 
had travelled 100 miles — say as far as from London to Brighton 
and back again — the cost of the train for the 100 miles would 
be iSl 3 2*. 6d., and the expense incurred for the conveyance of 
each first-class passenger for the trip would have been sixpence; 
for the second class, fourpence ; and for the third class, two- 
pence halfpenny. The lowest wholesale price, if I may so 
use the term, for which passengers can be conveyed in bulk 
— that is, the engine carrying a full load — would be for each 
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I hate thought it desirable to give the ipsissima verba 
before the Select Committee of some of the most eminent men 
of the railway world, in reference to the purchase of our rail- 
ways by the State. The evidence of these witnesses, from their 
position and experience, was of great value in affirming a 
principle ; but they did not enter into any detailed explanation 
as to how their views in reference to Government possession 
should be carried out. Captain Laws, however, in one of his 
answers to the Committee, which I have italicised, directed 
its attention to a very important fact, viz. : That the superior 
credit of Government would enable it to borrow money at 
such a low rate as would yield a profit on the purchase of the 
railways of 1 J per cent. ; or, according to another witness, 
£1 7s. per cent.; and that, by the use of this surplus, 
Government could make a great reduction in the fares without 
incurring any loss; other witnesses, of a minor class to 
those whom we have noted, entered into elaborate statistical 
details as to railway receipts and expenditure, so that on every 
point connected with the subject, the Committee bad the most 
ample information. This evidence I shall incidentally make 
use of, as occasion may require. 

Let us now go back to the old accustomed way of travelling 
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before the introduction of railways, for the purpose of con- 
trasting the expenditure then incurred by coach proprietors in 
the conveyance of passengers compared with that of railway 
proprietors in the present day for the same purpose. 

Thirty-five years ago, mail and stage coaches were the only 
mode of conveyance for the better class of passengers through- 
out the country ; the general average fares by the former might 
be taken at fivepence inside and threepence outside per mile, 
and by the latter, threepence and twopence per mile. The 
working expenses of a four-horse mail coach, travelling at the 
rate of ten miles per hour, which might be compared to an 
express train, and carrying eight passengers, was calculated to 
cost the proprietors one shilling and eightpence per mile ; and a 
stage-coach, travelling at the rate of six miles per hour, and 
carrying four inside and twelve outside passengers, which 
might be compared to an ordinary train, cost its proprietors, 
for working expenses, one shilling and fourpence per mile. 
These charges were exclusive of tolls, but they included all 
legitimate charges and current expenses in keeping up the 
establishment, feeding the horses, and replacing them when 
worn out ; keeping the coaches in repair and replacing them ; 
payment of servants, and other incidental expenses. Thus, 
when the mail and stage coaches carried their maximum 
loads, the cost to the proprietors of the coaches for the con- 
veyance of each passenger per mile was respectively twopence 
halfpenny and one penny ; if they only had half the number of 
passengers they could carry, the conveyance of each conse- 
quently cost double these sums, and so in proportion, more or less 
as the case might be, each journey. All that the proprietors of 
the mail and stage coaches received beyond their expenses, the 
former having the advantage of being paid a considerable sum 
in addition for the conveyance of mails, made, of course, the 
dividend which they received for their invested capital. 

Now, the cost of the conveyance of each passenger by rail- 
way can be calculated with much greater exactness even than 
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that of the conveyance of a passenger by coach; for we have 
all the several items of expenditure in the Company's accounts, 
together with detailed reports and statistical tables, published 
annually by the Board of Trade, giving the fullest informa- 
tion on all matters connected with railways and railway 
management. The working expenses of railways are generally 
classed under the following beads: — 1st, Maintenance and 
renewal of way and works ; 2nd, Locomotive power ; 3rd, Re- 
pairs and renewals of carriages and conveyances ; 4th, General 
charges ; 5th, Rates and taxes ; 6th, Government duty ; 7th, 
Compensation for personal injury, &c. ; 8th, Compensation for 
damages and loss of goods ; 9th, Legal and parliamentary 
expenses; 10th, Miscellaneous working expenditure, not in- 
cluded in the foregoing. All these items of expenditure are so 
easily understood that they scarcely require any explanation. 
They are calculated on this principle: not only are all the 
ordinary current expenses of the establishment paid, but the 
railway is kept in a state of efficient repair by the substitution 
of new rails and sleepers for old ones, and all other works of a 
similar kind that may be necessary ; the same principle is acted 
on with regard to what is called, in railway phraseology, the 
" rolling stock" — engines, carriages, waggons, and trucks. All 
are kept in efficient working order ; and, when worn out, are 
replaced by new stock. All this outlay is comprised in 
" working expenses." 

We have seen what the expenditure is, or rather was, per 
mile, for the conveyance of a passenger by mail and stage 
coaches when they carried their full loads ; how do we arrive at 
the same result in regard to a passenger by railway ? No 
process can be more simple or easy. We have only to 
ascertain the expense per mile on any given line the company 
are at for the conveyance of a train, the number of passengers 
that can be conveyed by an engine on it ; and divide the sum by 
the number. The expense on the English lines per train mile 
varies from half a crown to three shillings ; on the Irish and 
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Scotch lines it is somewhat less. The average expenditure per 
train mile, taking all the railways in the United Kingdom, has, 
according to the Reports of the Board of Trade for the 
year 1862, heen two shillings and sevenpence halfpenny, and 
for 1863, two shillings and sevenpence. In regard to 
the traction power of a locomotive, there are few persons 
in this country who have not seen, at some time or other, a 
monster excursion train of twenty-five or thirty carriages, with 
forty or fifty excursionists in each carriage, dragged along hy 
an engine, at a steady pace of some twenty miles or so an hour. 
A train of that size, however, is inconveniently large. We 
may take a train of twenty-five carriages, with an average 
numher of forty passengers in each, making in all 1000, as a 
fair maximum load on the majority of our railways. 

Our travellers are carried in three separate classes —so far, 
at least, as a distinction in charge can divide them — and the 
expense of conveying a second-class passenger, when properly 
accommodated, is considered to he ahout one-half more than 
that of the third class ; the greater space allowed for first class, 
and the expensive accommodation they enjoy, make their 
conveyance cost rather more than double the expense of third- 
class passengers. Let us take, then, a train containing 1000 
passengers, such as we constantly see on most of our lines 
during the excursion season, and supposing that train to con- 
tain the proportionate number of first, second, and third class 
passengers who travelled in 1862, the result would be 128 
first class, 287 second class, and 585 third class. If this train 
had travelled 100 miles — say as far as from London to Brighton 
and hack again — the cost of the train for the 100 miles would 
he £13 2s. 6d., and the expense incurred for the conveyance of 
each first-class passenger for the trip would have been sixpence; 
for the second class, fourpence ; and for the third class, two- 
pence halfpenny. The lowest wholesale price, if I may so 
use the term, for which passengers can be conveyed in bulk 
— that is, the engine carrying a full load — would be for each 
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passenger, per 100 miles, an average cost of something less 
than threepence farthing . 

The average expense per mile of each train travelling in 
the United Kingdom for the year 1863 amounted, as we 
have seen, to two shillings and sevenpence, hut it is necessary 
to note the different items of expenditure which go to form 
the whole, and this we are ahle to calculate from the data 
furnished hy the companies, and reproduced hy the Board of 
Trade. It is to he observed, that this average expenditure 
per train mile includes goods, coal, and other mineral trains 
conveying two or three hundred tons each. 

Average cost of conveying a train per mile : — 

8.. d. 

Maintenance of way and works 6£ 

Locomotive power... 9 

Repairs and renewals of carriages and waggons 2J 

General traffic charges 9 

Rates and taxes 1£ 

Government duty 1 

Compensation for personal injury and damage 

and loss of goods 0£ 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses 0£ 

Miscellaneous working expenditure not included 

in the above 2 

Total 2 7 

We now know the exact average charge for which trains, 
passengers, and goods, are conveyed on our railways. The 
expenditure may he classed under two heads— direct and in- 
direct. The first three items are direct : they are the actual 
expenses incurred in the conveyance of each train, and amount 
to one shilling and fourpence three farthings; the others 
embrace the general expenditure of the establishments, and by 
dividing the sum to which that amounts by the number of 
miles travelled by trains, we are enabled to allot to each train 
mile its exact proportion of expense ; the indirect expendi- 
ture on each train per mile, we find, is one shilling and two- 
pence farthing. 
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The traction power of the locomotive is so great that it is 
only on comparatively rare occasions it is brought into full use 
in the conveyance of passengers. The average number of 
passengers conveyed by each train in the kingdom is 71, ex- 
clusive of season-ticket holders, and that class may raise the 
number probably to 74 ; but, on the other hand, there is in- 
cluded in this average all the summer excursion traffic, the 
trains containing from 500 to 1500 excursionists, and if these 
be excluded from the general average, the number of passengers 
in the regular trains cannot exceed 50, scarcely the one- 
twentieth yart of what we have considered as the fair maximum 
load of an engine on a railway that has good gradients. An 
ordinary passenger train may thus be compared to a four- 
horse stage-coach, carrying one passenger on an average each 
journey. The cost of conveyance that was divided in our 
former calculation among 1000 passengers is now reduced to 
50, and the passengers that were conveyed among the multi- 
tude, as we have seen, 100 miles, at an average cost of less 
than Sid. 9 cannot be conveyed the same distance by the com- 
pany amongst the select few of an ordinary train, at a less cost 
than five shillings and fivepence ! — that is, three farthings 
per mile, on an average for each, or one penny for first-class, 
three farthings for second, and one halfpenny for third-class 
per mile. 

In all these calculations in reference to the expense incurred 
in the conveyance of passengers by railway, it must be borne 
in mind that we have allowed no margin for profit— nothing 
but the bare current expenditure, and that which is sufficient 
to keep the road and stock in an efficient state of repair; 
carrying first-class passengers from London to Liverpool for 
one shilling, second-class for eightpence, and third-class for 
fivepence, would not yield any profit to the shareholders, 
although there should be 1000 passengers in each train. In 
fact, should there be a less number, they would be carried at 
those fares at an actual loss. Now, in the ordinary trains, one- 
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fourth of that number could never be calculated on, except at 
much lower rates than is ever likely to be adopted in this 
country, and therefore the data applicable to excursion trains is 
totally inapplicable to the ordinary traffic. If the State should 
become the possessor of the railways, and adopt a very low 
tariff, there would he no necessity, unless in some special 
cases, to run an additional train ; there would be an enormous 
increase in the number of passengers, and, I think, we might 
safely estimate that the ordinary existing traffic would be 
trebled, that the average number by the trains that we now 
assume amount only to 50, would be increased at once to 150, 
and might be expected to go on steadily increasing ; but for 
our present purpose we shall take the average number of 
passengers by an ordinary train at that number, and taking 
the different classes in the usual proportion, there would be 
twenty first-class, forty- three second-class, and eighty-seven 
third-class. 

The expense, direct and indirect, for the conveyance of the 
first-class passenger would be, for each 100 miles, two 
shillings and eightpence ; the second-class, two shillings; and 
the third, one shilling and threepence. 

We have now before us: — 1st, The expense of conveying 
each, passenger by excursion trains, with a maximum load ; 
2nd, In ordinary trains, as at present, with an average load ; 
and 3rd, The reduced expense that would be incurred if a low 
tariff was adopted. 

Although the difference in the intrinsic cost in the con- 
veyance of a passenger by the several railways is utterly 
inappreciable, any one who has never studied the subject 
must be surprised at the wide range fares take in the 
several companies, according to the peculiar interest of 
each, whether it be a low, moderate, or high tariff. We 
shall best illustrate this phase of railway management by 
giving the fares on our principal railways, together with 
some others of lesser note, so as to give a fair view of the 
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average fares throughout the kingdom, commencing with 
those few railways whose managers have discovered very low 
charges to be the most profitable. 



Nome of Railway. 



North and South Western 

North London ., . . . . 
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London, Crystal Palace, and Vic- 
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Thus the fares vary " from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe," from the lowest charge compatible with a fair interest 
on invested capital, on the one hand, to the highest rate that 
monopoly can enforce on the other. Let us examine in detail 
the fares of some of the companies, and the result as it affects 
their dividends. The North and South Western company 
occupy the post of honour, and head the list. This company, as 
we see, carry passengers lower than any other in the kingdom ; 
they are quite satisfied with a small fraction over a halfpenny 
per mile for first-class passengers, or 100 miles for five shillings, 
a halfpenny per mile for second, and three miles a penny for 
third-class, and on these low fares now return a dividend at 
the rate of six per cent, per annum to their shareholders. The 
North London charge a little more — nearly three farthings 
per mile for first-class, and less than a halfpenny for second, 
and likewise pay a dividend of six per cent, to their share- 
holders. Some people imagine that where a railway costs a 
great deal of money, the fares must, in order to pay, be pro- 
portionately high. Now, this line, for its length, is about one 
of the most expensive in the kingdom, its construction having 
cost as much for one mile as would pay for ten miles of an 
ordinary line. Nevertheless, with the low fares this company 
charge, they pay about the largest dividend in the kingdom. 
Let us take next the London, Crystal Palace, and Victoria 
line. The company charge for the entire length of the line — 
sixteen miles — first class, one shilling; second class, nine- 
pence; and third class, sixpence. All those companies 
carrying passengers at very low fares, give return tickets at the 
usual charge — a fare and half to all classes. 

It will be remembered that, in 1844, Mr. Gladstone ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in overcoming the opposition of 
the railway interest to the establishment of Parliamentary trains; 
and it was only through his very pressing " invitations," accom- 
panied by the promise of certain benefits in return, that he was 
eventually able to succeed. Such men even as Mr. Kowland Hill 
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pence! Does this extra charge arise, then, from the heavy cost 
incurred in the construction of the line ? So far from that 
heing the case, we generally find, as we have already noticed, 
that those lines which have heen constructed at the greatest 
cost, carry at the lowest charges. Does it arise from the 
means of conveyance on some of the railways heing physically 
overtaxed, and the inability of their managers to provide ac- 
commodation for all who wish to travel ? Nothing of the kind. 
The trains on all the railways do not carry, on an average, 
one- tenth the number of passengers they are capable of carry- 
ing, and could, with scarcely an appreciable increase in the 
expense, convey three or four times the number they actually 
do. From none of these causes is the difference of fares to be 
accounted for. Why does the Stirling and Dunfermline Com- 
pany charge the traveller 50 per cent, more than the North and 
South Western Company ? Why does the Caledonian Com- 
pany charge 33 per cent, more than the Stirling and Dunferm- 
line Company ? Why does the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
charge 30 per cent, more than the Caledonian ; and the London 
and North- Western 20 per cent, more than the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire; and the Midland 20 per cent, more than the London 
and North- Western ; and the Great Eastern and the Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincoln, 10 per cent more than the 
Midland; and the Colne Valley 10 per cent, more than the 
Great Eastern; whilst our old friends, of the Carmarthen and 
Cardigan, pour the last drop of bitterness into the traveller's cup 
by adding a final 12 per cent, to the fare charged on the Colne 
Valley line ; thus the last fare our traveller pays per mile in 
the imaginary route we have traced out for him, after passing 
through a gradual ascending scale, exceeds the first by 450 
per cent, and we want to know " the reason why. " 

Had we lived 1000 years ago, and England been then 
portioned out among the Danes, Saxons, and Normans, we 
could pretty well have understood how the unhappy English- 
man, in travelling through a country in the possession of 

G 
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But to return to the average fares charged, and the wide 
range they take throughout the kingdom. Of the companies 
whose low fares we have quoted, there are only Jive whose first- 
class fares do not exceed one penny per mile. Of those whose 
first-class fares exceed one penny per mile, but do not exceed 
three halfpence, there are six; of those whose fares exceed three 
halfpence, but do not exceed twopence, there are ten; between 
twopence and twopence halfpenny, inclusive, there are thirteen; 
and from twopence halfpenny to threepence halfpenny, the 
highest fare, there are eight ; of the three companies at the 
bottom of the list, and which charge the highest fares in the 
kingdom, two pay no dividend whatever to their shareholders. 

From the foregoing table we deduce the following general 
results : — 





1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 




£ 8. d. 


5. d. 


*. d. 


The cheapest travelling in the United 








Kingdom is represented by the 








North and South Western Railway; 








their charge for 100 miles is . 


5 


4 2 


2 6 


The average charge, as represented by 








the Great Western Railway, is 


16 8 


12 6 


7 6 


The highest charge, as represented 








by the Carmarthen and Cardigan 








Railway, is 


19 2 


16 8 


8 4 



Whence, then, does this great difference of charge arise? 
How does it come to pass that an Englishman, travelling in 
one part of the country, must pay three, four, or five times as 
much, as the case may be, for the same distance and mode of 
travelling, and with no greater degree of speed or comfort, than 
he is called on to pay in another part of the country ? Is this 
extra charge, this tripling, quadrupling, or quintupling the 
fares, the natural result of the increased cost of conveyance on 
those dear lines ? Increased cost of conveyance ! Why, a 
first-class passenger, as we have seen, can be conveyed 100 
miles on any line in the kingdom, and all the expense, direct 
and indirect, can be brought within the small sum of six- 
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pence! Does this extra charge arise, then, from the heavy cost 
incurred in the construction of the line ? So far from that 
heing the case, we generally find, as we have already noticed, 
that those lines which have been constructed at the greatest 
cost, carry at the lowest charges. Does it arise from the 
means of conveyance on some of the railways being physically 
overtaxed, and the inability of their managers to provide ac- 
commodation for all who wish to travel ? Nothing of the kind. 
The trains on all the railways do not carry, on an average, 
one tenth the number of passengers they are capable of carry- 
ing, and could, with scarcely an appreciable increase in the 
expense, convey three or four times the number they actually 
do. From none of these causes is the difference of fares to be 
accounted for. Why does the Stirling and Dunfermline Com- 
pany charge the traveller 50 per cent, more than the North and 
South Western Company ? Why does the Caledonian Com- 
pany charge 33 per cent, more than the Stirling and Dunferm- 
line Company ? Why does the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
charge 30 per cent, more than the Caledonian ; and the London 
and North- Western 20 per cent, more than the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire; and the Midland 20 per cent, more than the London 
and North- Western ; and the Great Eastern and the Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincoln, 10 per cent more than the 
Midland; and the Colne Valley 10 per cent, more than the 
Great Eastern ; whilst our old friends, of the Carmarthen and 
Cardigan, pour the last drop of bitterness into the traveller's cup 
by adding a final 12 per cent, to the fare charged on the Colne 
Valley line ; thus the last fare our traveller pays per mile in 
the imaginary route we have traced out for him, after passing 
through a gradual ascending scale, exceeds the first by 450 
per cent., and we want to know " the reason why. " 

Had we lived 1000 years ago, and England been then 
portioned out among the Danes, Saxons, and Normans, we 
could pretty well have understood how the unhappy English- 
man, in travelling through a country in the possession of 

G 
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foreigners and enemies, should be unmercifully plundered as 
he passed along ; or, had we even lived 500 years later, in the 
time of the Norman barons, we should probably have found 
them by no means backward in exacting whatever they might 
have been able to extort from the unprotected traveller in the 
way of toll. The old barons on the Ehine were said to have 
been famous hands at this kind of business ; and our modern 
directorates in England, with due respect, be it said, are- by no 
means bad imitators of the German barons, not less in the 
sagacity by which they are enabled to test the ability of the 
traveller to pay than in the determination with which they 
enforce their claims. Here, however, the comparison must 
end. What the directors do is perfectly legal and justifiable; 
they are acting both in the spirit of the constitution and to the 
letter of the law in disregarding the most vital interests of the 
country, when it interferes in the slightest degree with their 
profits as traders. A Committee of the House of Commons has 
declared " that the roads of a country are public concerns, and 
necessary to the people as the air they breathe ;" but we ignore 
those sentiments; and the State, acting on the erroneous sup- 
position that its possession of the railways would increase the 
power and patronage of the Government, delegates to private 
individuals the charge of these highways, which should belong 
to the Queen, and be managed under the direct control of the 
Legislature alone. These private individuals are empowered to 
make the most of their position, and all their differential fares we 
have noted arise from mere statistical accident, as it is developed 
in the working of this great monopoly. It so happens that 
although the London, Tilbury, and Southend Company 
charge their first-class passengers less than a penny per mile, 
their fares are 50 per cent, more than the North and South 
Western; and the London and North- Western Company 
charge 100 per cent, more than the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend, and so on to the end of the list. All the fares on 
the different railways throughout the kingdom are settled by 
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the mere chapter of accidents, from some local cause — a very 
low, a moderate, or a very high fare is found to pay best, as 
the case may be, and accordingly adopted. The difference in 
the result to the shareholders, as we shall subsequently show, 
between a very high and a very low tariff, is very small ; but, 
however insignificant it may be, it is quite sufficient to turn 
the scale in favour of the particular tariff that gives the 
greatest profit. 

Thirteen great companies possess and manage three- fourths of 
the traffic of the United Kingdom. Of these, the lowest tariff 
is that charged by the Caledonian. The medium tariff by the 
London and Brighton, and the highest by the Great Eastern, 
and the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln Companies. As a 
general rule, the worst paying companies charge the most. 

On many of the great lines there are, strictly speaking, no 
third-class, only Parliamentary, trains. The Great Eastern 
charge third-class passengers over the greater part of their 
line three halfpence per mile. The lowest, the medium, and the 
highest charges on the thirteen great lines are as follow : — 



The Caledonian Company charge per 
100 miles 

The London and Brighton charge per 
100 miles 

The Great Eastern charge per 100 
miles 



1st Class. 
£ 8. d. 

10 

17 6 

1 10 



2nd Class. 

s. d. 

9 2 

13 

16 8 



3rd CIhsi 

a. d. 

5 10 

8 4 

12 6 



I have excluded express fares from these averages 
and calculations, as travelling by express trains is quite ex- 
ceptional in its character, and, as it is attended with great 
expense, the fares must always be comparatively high. The 
number of passengers is limited, and the wear and tear, both of 
railway and rolling stock, in consequence of the rapid speed 
of travelling, is very great. Those whose time is valuable can 
afford the extra expense: The trains, however, might travel at 
a greater speed on some of the lines, and the fares at twopence 

g2 
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for first and three- halfpence for second class passengers would 
be sufficient. The lowest express fares are those charged on 
the South Eastern; the medium fares are those charged by 
the Great Western ; and the highest by the Great Eastern. 



South-Eastern Company, per 100 miles 
Great Western „ „ ,, 

Great Eastern „ „ „ 



Express. 



1st Class. 

£ 8. d. 

17 6 

10 

13 4 



2nd Class. 
s. d. 

13 4 

14 2 
16 8 



We are now enabled to form a pretty accurate judgment on 
the different degrees of expense incurred by railway travelling 
in all parts of the kingdom. Erom the specimens afforded 
by the forty-two companies whose fares I have given, the two 
extremes for first-class travelling per mile are one halfpenny 
and threepence halfpenny ; for second-class, one halfpenny and 
twopence per mile; for third-class, one farthing and three half- 
pence per mile. 

There are two kinds of passenger traffic, which, from their 
nature, must be dealt with in very different ways — business and 
pleasure traffic. In conducting the former, trains must be 
despatched regularly at certain fixed intervals all the •year 
round, varying only according to the requirements of business, 
and without regard to the number of passengers that at any 
time may be conveyed in each train. Eor this branch of traffic 
we have given the fares on all the principal railways in the 
kingdom ; but most of the companies carry on during the sum- 
mer and autumn months a large excursion traffic, and as such 
trains are well filled, and they can calculate on their being so 
filled, the excursionists are earned at comparatively low fares. 
This branch of business is considered one of the most profitable 
the companies possess. The great advantages consist in having 
the choice of their own time for departure, so as not to interfere 
with the general traffic, and the large n\imber who are induced 
by what they consider low fares to take these trips ; and the very 
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low cost, as we have seen, at which the companies are ahle to 
carry passengers, render the trains very profitable. 

A large excursion traffic is carried on between London and 
the several watering places and seaports within a hundred 
miles of the metropolis, especially to Gravesend, Southend, 
Dover, Margate, and Kamsgate ; there is also a considerable 
traffic of the same kind carried on by the great lines north 
of the Thames to the principal towns of the kingdom. Pas- 
sengers can be conveyed at a low sum by excursion trains, or, 
in fact, by any trains where there is a full load, as we have 
seen — one hundred miles, first class, for sixpence ; second 
class, fourpence ; third class, twopence halfpenny. All be- 
yond those fares obtained from the passengers is clear profit. 
Each company, therefore, regulates their own tariff according to 
their views of what will pay best, and there is about the same 
difference in the several fares charged by the companies for ex- 
cursion traffic as what we have already noticed for the ordinary 
traffic. A few instances will suffice in showing the extremes 
between the charges of the companies out of London : — 
Excursion Trains. — Fares per 100 miles. 

it TiasB Enclosed 

* Class. Carriages. 

s. d. 8, d. 

South Eastern, to and from Kamsgate . 3 8 18 

London and Brighton, to and from Portsmouth 4 2 
London and North Western, to and from 

Liverpool 5 3 

Great Western, to and from Plymouth . . 6 3 4 2 

And the same difference in fares prevails throughout the 
kingdom, of which these companies afford specimens. 

The South-Eastern Company, we find, charges lower than 
any other company out of London for excursion traffic, and the 
Great Western the highest ; the average excursion fares may 
be taken at about one-third of the ordinary traffic fares. 

It happens, however, occasionally, that we have a violent 
contest continued over many months between some of the 
companies, when the public are carried at what may be really 
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termed moderate fares — so low, indeed, that I should never 
venture to propose them for general adoption. We shall be 
thus enabled, by examining these tariffs, to get a glimpse 
of the practical every-day working of a low fare system. 
Let us take three contests, memorable in railway history — 
the first between the London and North-Western and the 
Great Northern Companies in 1857; the second between the 
South-Eastern and Great Western in 1852 and 1853; and 
the third between the Edinburgh and Glasgow and Cale- 
donian Companies in 1854. 

The first two companies I have named, having quarrelled, 
made a sudden reduction in their fares at those points on their 
respective lines at which they came in contact. The reduction 
was to an extent altogether unprecedented, at least on long 
lines. The Art Exhibition was then being held at Manchester, 
and during the summer months, for two or three days in the 
week, the companies gave excursion tickets between London 
and Manchester, allowing the traveller to remain four days at 
the latter town; the distance travelled over was about four 
hundred miles, and the fares for first class were seven shillings 
and sixpence, and, for second class, five shillings. They ran 
not only fast trains on both lines, but the second-class carriages 
were comfortably cushioned, as they always are on the Con- 
tinent, and so rarely with us. These trains must have interfered, 
to a great extent, with the general passenger traffic of both the 
companies with all the large towns in the north of England. 
As the companies allowed four days for the traveller in Man- 
chester, it gave him ample time to extend his journey to other 
districts, and get back in time for his return journey. The loss 
to each company was calculated at about a half per cent, in 
their dividends — a considerable loss, no doubt, to them, and 
not wisely incurred; but what a benefit to the hundreds of 
thousands who for once in their lives were enabled to travel at 
a moderate rate of charge and get a fair value for their money ! 

Let us stop now for a moment to inquire into the particulars 
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of the profit and loss account of this quarrel. These trains were 
well filled, and carried, I have heen told, on an average, about 
six hundred passengers— say two hundred first class, and four 
hundred second class, the fares for the double trip amounting 
in all to one hundred and seventy-five pounds. The cost of 
a train per mile is two shillings and sevenpence, and 
taking the double distance at four hundred miles — it is rather 
more by the Great Northern and less by the London and North- 
western Company — the whole expense of each train (both the 
direct expense and its proportionate expense for management) 
comes to fifty guineas, and the receipts, as we have seen, to 
one hundred and seventy-four pounds, leaving a profit of nearly 
two hundred and fifty per cent, on the conveyance of pas- 
sengers by each train. The fares of those passengers, be it 
remembered, were, for first class, each 1 00 miles, one shilling 
and ninepence, or less than a farthing per mile ; and for second 
class, in carriages comfortably cushioned, one shilling and two- 
pence, or seven miles for a penny ! 

The contest of the Sou th-E astern with the Great Western 
for the London and Beading traffic lasted about a year and a 
half. The distance on the South-Eastern line is 67 miles, and 
the company conveyed passengers the double distance by every 
train for three shillings, first class ; and two shillings, second 
class ; that being at the rate, per hundred miles, first class, 
two shillings and threepence ; and second class, one shilling 
and sixpence. In this case the chairman of the company stated 
at the half-yearly meetings of the company that the company 
lost nothing by the change in fares; they paid the same 
dividends, and they were very well satisfied to go on. Never- 
theless, the South-Eastern and Great Western were charging 
on one part of their lines about- ten times as much as they were 
charging on other parts, and on those parts where they were 
carrying lowest their profits amounted to about 250 per cent, in 
the cost of conveyance by each train ! 

The most remarkable case, however, that ever happened in 
this kingdom, as confirmatory of the truth of the principles 
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on which the Government Bill is founded, occurred ten years 
ago on the Edinburgh and Glasgow line ; when, in conse- 
quence of a dispute with the Caledonian Company, the fares 
were reduced to about one-eighth of the ordinary charges. 
The Edinburgh and Glasgow line is forty-six miles in 
length, and the regular fare for the three classes were re- 
spectively eight shillings, six shillings, and four shillings ; 
these were suddenly reduced to one shilling, ?iinepence, 
and sixpence, the Caledonian, of course, following suit, 
and carrying likewise at the same fares. For a year and a 
half this contest continued, to the great satisfaction, comfort, 
and benefit, no doubt, of those two great Scotch cities, but to 
the serious injury of the shareholders. The Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Company paid one per cent, per annum less to their 
shareholders, and the loss to the Caledonian was calculated at 
something less than a half per cent, per annum to their 
shareholders. It is to be remembered that these were the fares 
by all trains, and not confined to a few on certain days of the 
week. The sum charged per hundred miles for first class was 
two shillings and threepence; for second class, one shilling 
and ninepence; and third class, one shilling and twopence. 

If we put into a tabular form the original fares charged by 
the companies for the three classes, the reduced fares, the dis- 
tance, the loss of profits they incurred by the reduction, as 
shown by their dividends, it will stand thus: — 
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We have now before us the result, in a financial point of 
view as affecting the companies, of what are termed relatively 
very high, moderate, low, and extremely low fares; and we find 
that it makes comparatively little difference in the annual 
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dividends, not exceeding in any case one per cent, whether 
they charge one farthing per mile for first-class passengers or 
fourteen farthings — the two extremes — and the other classes 
in the same proportion. It, however, invariably happens that, 
although the difference in profit would not he great, fourteen 
farthings would invariably pay better than one, and, as the 
companies have no obligation, legal or moral, to consider any- 
thing but their own interest, they would always adopt the 
fourteen if they had no other choice; but they have a free 
choice from one farthing up to twelve or fourteen farthings 
for first class per mile, and, accordingly, we find that their 
ordinary scale of fares commences at two farthings and ends 
with fourteen farthings ; but, as a general rule, we find that 
nine farthings, or twopence farthing, for first class, and the 
other fares in due proportion, pay best. Never, except in 
cases of violent competition, do they go as low as a farthing 
per mile for first class, and although, as we have seen, carrying 
at that fare yields in a moderately filled train a profit of 250 
per cent., it nevertheless tells on the dividends to the share- 
holders. We shall find, however, that there is nothing peculiar 
in this wide range of charges in railway fares ; that it is inherent 
in all monopolies; that the monopolist, having no fear of com- 
petition, has only to consider whether the charge of a shilling, 
a pound, or an intermediate price pays him best, and adopt that 
price accordingly. 

It is necessary for those unacquainted with commercial 
affairs to understand clearly the distinction between the profits 
on a business and the interest or dividends those profits will pay 
on the capital invested in it. One shopkeeper may sell his 
goods at cent, per cent, profit, and not be able to realize more 
than pays his current expenditure, whilst another charges only 
five or ten per cent, profit and will gain twenty per cent, or 
upwards per annum on his capital. In regard to the railways 
of the United Kingdom, their average earnings per train per 
mile is five shillings and sixpence, and the expenses, 
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as we have seen, amount to two shillings and sevenpence. 
The expenditure is forty-eight per cent, on the receipts, or, 
to put it in another form, the average returns on the working 
of railways yield a profit of rather more than one hundred per 
cent., and these profits paid on the invested capital last year 
a dividend of nearly four per cent, per annum to the share- 
holders. A railway company might receive from each 
passenger ten times as much as his conveyance costs, 
and yet pay no dividend to the original shareholders. The 
number of trains might he so few, and the business done so 
insignificant, that the profits would be absorbed by the bond- 
holders or preferential shareholders. 

There are two kinds of monopoly — one is produced from 
artificial, and the other from natural, causes ; and to these a 
third may be added that arises from a combination of the first 
two. An artificial monopoly is created simply by a law for- 
bidding competition; a natural monopoly arises from on 
invention being so excellent that whoever uses it can set com- 
petition at defiance ; the third kind of monopoly is exemplified 
in our railway system, where, from the circumstances of the 
case, the invention can either be only used by the one party, or 
at most by two or three, who combine instead of compete, and 
divide the monopoly which it was intended they should destroy, 
and no presumed increase in the number of railways can alter 
their character as a monopoly. 

We have, however, in this country monopolies that are 
perfectly legitimate and duly recognized by law. Those 
granted for limited periods to patentees and authors, who are 
allowed for a certain time to derive as much profit as they 
can from the productions of their brains — what do these 
monopolists do ? The same as all other monopolists ; they 
make the best of their opportunity, and charge five, ten, or 
twenty times as much for their works as those works could and 
would be sold for did no monopoly exist. A work, for instance, 
is published in London at a guinea and a half, and immediately 
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afterwards the same work is published on the Continent for 
four or five shillings; but the cheap republication is not 
confined to the Continent : as the period approaches for the 
expiration of the copyright in England, the price of the work 
is gradually reduced, till at last we find that our most popular 
novels, published originally at a guinea and a half, end their 
"monopolist" career by being published at two shillings! 
And these two prices represent the respective tariffs of free trade 
and monopoly, and the two extremes of fares on our railways 
represent the two principles when for a short time free trade 
flourishes. 

In some cases, however, the author considers it to be more 
profitable to publish his work in the first instance at a low 
price, say at half a crown, in preference either to half a sove- 
reign or a still higher price— he calculates on the large sale 
compensating for the low price. Occasionally this calculation 
may prove correct, but in the vast majority of cases a high 
tariff pays somewhat better, and is accordingly adopted. The 
same principle holds good in regard to railways and all other 
mouopolies. 

But the monopoly enjoyed by a patentee or an author is the 
only equitable arrangement devised by which this class of 
persons can derive a profit from their inventions or their works. 
Without such protection we should neither have inventors or 
authors, and I refer to them merely as an illustration of the 
injury a monopoly inflicts on the public compared with the 
little advantage to the monopolist, even in cases where the 
justice of its being granted cannot be disputed. But these 
monopolies differ in two very important respects from railway 
monopoly ; their time is limited, and their sphere of operation 
circumscribed. In a few years, comparatively speaking, the 
most useful and important invention or discovery can be used 
and enjoyed by the public without any fiscal restriction what- 
ever, and till that time arrives, if the price does not suit the 
public, they are neither compelled to use the invention nor read 
the work. But I need hardly observe that the case is quite 
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different with railways ; the public must use them and pay the 
monopolist charge, not for a limited time, but in perpetuity, 
or, at all events, so long as our present system is permitted 
to continue. 

The sketch I have given in the foregoing pages shows the 
practical working of our railway system as regards the convey- 
ance of passengers, and how the delegated authority of the 
State is carried out by the companies. The Government, in 
effect, said to the companies when they entered into a new 
contract with them in 1844, "You can carry first-class passen- 
gers four miles, second-class passengers six miles, or third-class 
passengers ten miles, for one farthing each, that sum covering 
all expense, direct and indirect, of their conveyance ; all beyond 
that sum being necessarily profit, we give you the power prac- 
tically to charge the public what you please, but at the end of 
twenty-one years we reserve the right to revise the system and 
take the railways into our own hands should we think such a 
course advisable." Well, twenty years have passed away, and 
1865 will soon arrive, and we shall enter on that session 
under very similar circumstances in regard to railway projects to 
those under which we entered the session of 1844. Let us 
assume for the present that the working of our system since 
that period may not have proved altogether satisfactory to 
the Legislature ; that they may come to the opinion that the 
State should possess and manage the railways ; that a low tariff, 
universal in its application throughout the country, should 
supersede the present tariffs of the companies — we have now 
to consider what that tariff should be. 

It has been assumed throughout these pages that it is the desire 
of the Legislature that the fullest development should be given to 
the traffic of the country and that department of it especially 
relating to passengers. What the fares ought to be for 
ordinary traffic we have already noticed — business people 
must travel, more or less, and that, to a great extent, they 
regulate, by choice or necessity, according to their ability or 
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inclination to pay the fares charged. Excursionists, however, 
have no absolute necessity to travel, and were there not a very 
great reduction in the regular fares there would be no business 
whatever for excursion trains. The companies, as we have 
seen, differ very much in their charges, according to circum- 
stances or the policy of their respective boards, the fares 
ranging from two miles for a penny down to five miles for a 
penny for the lowest class. These low fares attract a large 
number of excursionists, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the companies have each settled their fares at that point 
which gives the greatest profit. If the railways become the 
property of the State, the Legislature will, I apprehend, fully 
carry out what the companies do but partially, and will 
afford an opportunity to all classes, the poorest especially, 
to have some relaxation at convenient times by a short 
change of scene and air. The Legislature would be in a posi- 
tion to consider the matter in a very different light, and in a 
much more liberal spirit, than that of the companies. They 
would, no doubt, consider it to be their duty to place excur- 
sion trips within the humble means of those who are sunk far 
below the respectable artizan class, and who form such a large 
proportion of every great city. Now, we have seen that the South- 
E astern carry a great proportion of their lowest-class excur- 
sionists at the rate of five miles for a penny ; but that rate, low 
as it may appear, is far too high for the classes of whom I am 
now writing. I think ten miles a penny for third class, six 
miles a penny for second, and four miles a penny for first, 
would fairly meet the general wants ; — these fares for a consi- 
derable time would not probably yield so large a profit as the 
present excursion fares ; nevertheless, considering the object in 
view, the Legislature might deem a profit of 300 or 400 per 
cent, on the conveyance of this class of passengers sufficient. 

The last class of travellers whose mode of travelling and 
payment to the companies we have to consider are those who 
hold periodical tickets and live generally at distances varying 
from two to twenty miles from large towns, where they come 
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daily to transact their business, and when the distance is very 
short are frequently used several times in the day. Com- 
panies charge generally about £2 10*. first elass, and £1 10*. 
second class, per mile per annum up to five miles. From that 
distance the fare per mile gradually decreases in proportion to 
the distance; at ten miles the fares are about £1 10*. and 
£1 per mile ; at twenty-five miles they decrease to about £1 and 
15*. per mile; after that they decrease to about 15*. and 
10*. per mile. But very few take periodical tickets at a 
distance beyond twenty-five miles from their place of business, 
unless for a few months whilst at Brighton or some other 
watering place. The holders of periodical tickets are gene- 
rally a well-to-do class, and travel in fast trains for long 
distances. One-half the present rates would meet the necessities 
of the case, except third-class passengers, whose case requires 
separate consideration. 

The scale of fares I have through the foregoing pages 
suggested may be classified as follows: — 

Express. 
1st Class, twopence; 2nd Class, three halfpence per mile. 
Fast Trains, calling only at first-class stations. 
1st Class, one penny farthing per mile. 
2nd „ three farthings „ 

3rd „ one halfpenny „ 

Ordinary Trains, calling at all stations. 
1st Class, three farthings per mile. 
2nd „ one halfpenny „ 
3rd „ one farthing „ 

Return tickets for all classes at a fare and a half. Second-class 
carriages cushioned. 
Excursion Trains. 
1st Class, four miles for one penny. 
2nd „ six miles „ 

3rd „ ten miles „ 

Annual and Season Ticket-holders, one half the present average 

rates. 
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I have not much to add in addition to what has already been 
said in regard to the proposed fares ; those by express trains 
cannot be much reduced from their present rates, but their speed 
on many of the lines on which they now run may be consider- 
ably accelerated ; this has been done within the last few years 
by the London and North-Western Company. There are scarcely 
a dozen lines in the kingdom on which express trains run ; 
their expense being great, and the number of passengers for a 
very high speed being necessarily limited, the fares by these 
trains must always be high. 

For first class by fast trains I have proposed one penny 
farthing per mile ; that is about the half of the present fare by 
express trains on most of our great lines; many may think that too 
high, and no doubt it is if we are to take as our standard the fares 
charged by companies running at opposition fares, such as we 
have already noticed. The return fares for first and second class 
between London and Manchester are at present respectively 
£2 12*. 6d. and £1 17*. 6d. By the London and North- 
western line the distance is 188 miles. By the scale I propose 
the fares would be reduced to ^1 9*. 4d. and 17*. Id. for the 
respective classes, but what a paltry reduction that appears with 
what the company made themselves. They reduced their fares 
by a stroke of the pen from their normal rate of £& — to 7*. 6d. ! 
and the result we have seen ; but it must be remembered that 
this reduction did not extend over all the company's lines, 
and therefore the experiment was only partial. 

It is, however, by the ordinary trains the multitude would be 
carried, not requiring a great speed, and stopping at all 
stations, like our Parliamentary trains, with accommodation 
suited to every class according to their inclination or ability 
to pay. The public would thus be amply provided for at such 
moderate fares as would leave no fair ground of complaint. 
Continuing the comparison of return fares between London 
and Manchester under the proposed tariff and the present fares 
which we have given above, by this train a return ticket for 
the three classes would be severally 17*. 7d., 13*. bd. t and 
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6s. 9d.; that would be about one third of the present fares 
charged for first and second class, and one-fifth of the fare by 
a Parliamentary train, as by the latter there are no return 
tickets. The lowest fare there and back is £l lis. &d. 9 with 
which the payment of 6s. 9d. would contrast pleasantly. 

Although the foregoing tariff may to some appear low, it is 
very high compared with that on some railways elsewhere. 
Mr. Danvers, in his last report to the Secretary of India, says 
that on the Bombay and Baroda line there is one element of 
working which does not belong to other Indian lines. The 
gradients are unusually favourable, the line is very level, and 
one engine can thus draw heavy weights, thereby rendering 
frequent and light trains unnecessary. The average weight, he 
says, of our English goods trains is about 60 tons, and of our 
coal and other mineral trains about 200 tons, and an average 
passenger train, with seventy passengers in six carriages, about 
100 tons; but a Bombay and Baroda train is composed of 
seventy- two carriages and trucks, with a gross load of 720 
tons, an average rate of speed of twenty miles an hour; the 
average rate of fares for all classes is two shillings per 100 
miles, or about one-sixth of our average fares in England ! 

Such, as I have endeavoured to trace out in this chapter, is 
the working of the railway system in this country in regard to 
the conveyance of passengers, with all its anomalies, absurdi- 
ties, and abuses, the natural results produced by the working 
of an overgrown and but little checked monopoly. If 
those high charges were made from unavoidable circumstances, 
if they were the natural results of a sound system of manage- 
ment, they should be submitted to in silence ; nay, more — if 
they even were the result of an unsound system, but one still 
in accordance with the general policy of the country, there 
would be no special cause of complaint ; but the contrary is 
the case. Within the last twenty-five years the abolition 
of monopolies began, and has been continued without inter- 
ruption up to the present time, or, at least, so long as in 
popular opinion there remained any to be abolished ; but our 
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railway system for so far has escaped the general doom. 
Yet it is one of the most gigantic monopolies that ever existed 
in the British Empire, and how it is working among us I have 
endeavoured faintly to describe. That the carrying into full 
effect the Government bill of 1844 would remedy all the evils 
complained of in our railway system can hardly, I should 
imagine, be a matter of doubt, although there may be much 
difference of opinion as to the tariffs that in such case should 
be adopted. 

The Board of Trade railway returns for the last year have 
been lately published, and show an increase of mileage over 
the preceeding year of 771 miles, and in receipts of £2,027,839. 
The earnings of the passenger trains amounted to £14,521,528, 
and the goods trains to £16,634,689. The number of pas- 
sengers carried was 204,635,075, exceeding by twenty-four 
millions the number carried the preceding year. 

It will be seen from these returns how the trade of the 
country is yearly increasing, and it is satisfactory to know that 
last year railway proprietors shared in the general prosperity, 
and that this year the dividend will be still further increased. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Return for 1863 of " Goods Traffic"— The Charges take the form of 
indirect Taxation — Charges for the different Classes of Merchan- 
dise — Each Company has its own Tariff— Complaints of the Car- 
riers — Cost to the Companies of the Conveyance of Merchandise- 
Conveyance of Coal to the Metropolis — Its Cost on the Great East- 
ern Railway — Parcels, Packages, and Hampers — Proposed Tariff 
for their Conveyance — Post Office — Military and Militia Stores. 

In the returns by the companies, the traffic, as we have 
seen, is classed under two general heads — "Passenger" and 
"(JoQcls/V The latter include all other kinds not carried 
by passenger trains, viz., coal and other minerals, live stock 
and general iherphandise. The sum paid by the public to 
the companies during the last year under this head amounts, 
as we have seen, to £16,634,689, viz. : — 

For the carriage of sixty-eight million tons of 

coal and other minerals d£5,419,667 

For the carriage of live stock, viz. : — 

3,200,000 cattle, 

8,250,000 sheep, 

2,100,000 pigs, 636,773 

For the conveyance of general merchandise. . . 10,578,249 

£16,634,689 
Although the sum paid annually for the conveyance of mine- 
rals and merchandise by that portion of the public who are 
merchants and tradespeople considerably exceeds that paid by 
the general public as travellers, the complaints against the 
companies, with the exception of those made by the carriers, 
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and some other isolated cases, have never at any time heen 
very great, and this absence of ill-feeling may, to a great 
extent, be accounted for by the fact that the payments in the 
one case take the form of direct, and the other of indirect 
taxation. Without entering into the merits or demerits of 
the two systems, it cannot be denied that direct taxation, as the 
name implies, comes more immediately home to the tax-payer 
than indirect taxation. He is much more sensitive in the one 
case than in the other to any injustice in its operation, and 
more determined, when an opportunity presents itself, in his op- 
position to the enforcement of payment. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer abolished the duties on tea, sugar, coffee, malt, 
spirits, and tobacco, and sent in his little bill at the end of the 
year to each household, claiming by a direct payment the 
remitted duties, how many items in the account would be 
criticized, discussed, cavilled at, or denied, before the unhappy 
tax collector would be enabled to remit to the Treasury that 
which now, by indirect taxation, is collected so easily and 
securely, and comparatively with so little grumbling. 

Nothing, however, can be more certain than that the sixteen 
millions sterling paid by merchants, traders, carriers, and other 
freighters to the railway companies last year, and what has 
been paid every preceding year, is an indirect tax levied con- 
tinually on the public ; as much so as our customs and excise 
duties, and in many articles of merchandise the expense of 
carriage forms no inconsiderable component part of its price. 
It will be found, when we examine into the charges by the 
railway companies, that they are as disproportioned to the cost 
of conveyance as we have seen to be the case in that of passen- 
gers. The tariff of the " goods " department varies, as may be 
supposed, very much, according to the value of the multifarious 
kinds of merchandise carried ; these are generally divided into 
four classes, with the annexed charges permitted by Parliament. 
They vary somewhat on different lines, but the following may 
be taken as the average rates allowed : — 

h 2 
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1st class. — Lime, limestone, manure, and stone for the 
repairing of roads, three halfpence per ton 
per mile, or 100 tons one mile for 12s. 6d. 

2nd class. — Coal, coke, charcoal, stones for building, 
brick, tiles, iron ore, and bar iron, two- 
pence halfpenny per ton, or 100 tons one 
mile for £1 0s. lOd. 

3rd class. — Sugar, grain, flour, meal, potatoes, linen, cot- 
ton, yarn, earthenware, timber, deals, three- 
pence halfpenny per ton per mile, or for 
100 tons one mile, £l 9s. 2d. 

4th class. — Cotton and other wools, drugs, fish, manufac- 
tured goods, and all other merchandise, 
fourpence halfpenny per ton per mile, or 
100 tons one mile for £1 17s. 6d. 

Let us see now what is the cost of conveyance of one 
hundred tons of general merchandise one mile. A full load on 
our railways may be taken at 200 tons, although frequently 
the load is much heavier, exclusive of engine, tender, and 
trucks, and the average cost of all the trains per mile in the 
kingdom amounts, as we have seen, to two shillings and seven- 
pence per mile ; consequently one hundred tons of merchandise 
is carried a mile for one shilling and fourpence, or one 
ton one hundred miles at the same cost ; whilst the au- 
thorized charges for the same weights for different classes 
of merchandise vary for the carriage of one hundred tons 
a mile from twelve shillings and sixpence up to one pound 
seventeen shillings and sixpence ! 

The average load of a goods train may be taken at about 
seventy tons. The high price the companies receive for the 
carriage of goods compared with the cost of transit makes it 
with them a matter of little account whether the load be 
weighty or light ; but coal and other mineral trains, the rates 
for which are low, form an exception to the rule in this class 
of traffic, as excursion trains do to that of passenger traffic. 
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It is not my intention, and would, indeed, be quite beyond 
my power, to enter into any analysis of the different charges on 
merchandise, or to offer an opinion as to what extent those 
charges should be reduced. The same variation exists through- 
out the kingdom in charges on merchandise, as on fares to pas- 
sengers, the policy of each company being governed by what it 
may consider its peculiar interests. A state of warfare gene- 
rally exists between the carriers and the companies, and great 
complaints are frequently made of alleged arbitrary increase 
of charges, but these complaints seldom come before or interest 
the public. The right is conceded to the companies practically 
to make what charges they think proper, and, unless in some 
extreme case, the public never hear of any complaint. Should 
the railways ever become the property of the State, a search- 
ing inquiry no doubt would be instituted by a Parliamen- 
tary committee into the charges for carriage of each description 
of merchandise in the different classes, and a reduction be 
made, according to the necessity of each case. Those 
cases where the reduction in the carriage would materially 
lower the price of the commodity, increase its consumption, 
and be sensibly felt as so much relief by the general com- 
munity, would no doubt receive the special attention of the 
committee. 

There are many kinds of merchandise that fall within the 
above description. Coal is the only one I shall notice; its 
consumption enters largely into every family, and forms no 
small item in the household account. In severe winters the 
want of a sufficient supply, arising from its high price, is 
severely felt by the poorer classes. In the northern coun- 
ties of England, whence nearly all our supply comes, it is 
sold at the pit's mouth at five or six shillings per ton, 
and the selling price when delivered to the consumer should 
not exceed the original cost, the carriage and other inci- 
dental charges, together with a fair profit to the trader. 
Within the last dozen years a large and continually increasing 
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trade has been carried on by the London and North-Western, 
Great Western, Midland, Great Northern, and other companies, 
in supplying the London and other markets, and it is a 
matter of some interest to know the expense per ton in the 
conveyance of coal by the several companies from the pits 
mouth to the London market. It should be no very difficult 
matter by calculations to come close enough, for all practical 
purposes, to the cost of carrying a ton of coal per mile, and so 
work out the result ; but, unfortunately, curious people in this 
sort of calculation derive but little information from the reports 
of railway meetings, or the returns made by railway officials, 
or the speeches of railway chairmen. What could be more 
interesting, for instance, to the public of the outer world than 
hearing from the address of the chairman of the London and 
North-Western Company to his shareholders that the cost of 
coal at the pit's mouth being five shillings, and the carriage to 
London being so much per ton, they would be able to deliver 
it to the public at such a price, which would leave them a good 
profit of so much per cent.? Now, these interesting details the 
chairmen of our railway companies not only never give, but 
seem totally unable to comprehend any question put for the 
purpose of eliciting such information by any independent 
shareholder. There are secrets in every trade, and railway 
directorates naturally wish to keep all information from the 
public that might have the effect of raising a popular clamour 
against them, and nothing would be more likely to produce 
such a result, so far as regards ignorant and prejudiced people, 
than a comparison of what coal costs the companies in London 
with the price at which they sell it ; yet they charge no more 
than the market price, and only act as all other traders do in 
realizing as much profit as they can. 

Although the directors of companies are not in any way 
called on — as it appears they think it contrary to the interests 
of their shareholders— to direct the attention of the public to 
the great difference between their charges for the work they 
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perform and the expenditure they incur in performing it, I am, 
nevertheless, fully persuaded that no class in the community 
have such a deep interest as the shareholders have in making 
every individual in the kingdom fully cognisant of the fact. 
That they are in possession of a great monopoly is no fault of 
theirs ; that they turn any advantage they have to the hest ac- 
count they can, without regard to the interests of the public, is 
a failing, if it be one, shared in common with all classes and con- 
ditions of men, whether in their individual or their corporate 
capacity; that they derive but a very moderate percentage on 
their invested capital is patent to the world ; but what is not 
patent to the world in general, and to the people of this country 
in particular, is the enormous loss the nation sustains so long 
as the present system continues. No change can be effected 
without the concurrence of the shareholders, and, as a necessary 
consequence, they must be liberally dealt with by the nation; so 
no class in the community has so deep an interest in making 
the facts of the case fully known as the directors themselves. 

But to proceed. We have, however, one case, and one case 
only, on record in which the chairman of a railway company 
entered fully into the matter, giving the most minute details of 
expenditure, thereby showing the actual cost of the conveyance 
of coal per ton to the metropolis, and incidentally to any 
other place. The circumstances were these ; some years ago a 
popular outcry arose amongst the shareholders of the then 
Eastern Counties Kail way against their chairman, and one of the 
principal charges against him was for the conveyance of coal for 
certain contractors at rates which his opponents termed " unre- 
munerative," and " didn't pay." These terms, I may observe 
in passing, are frequently used by railway writers and speakers 
without their attaching any clear and distinct idea to them ; 
and they may be understood in several ways — first, charges on 
a railway that will not pay five per cent, interest on the invested 
capital may be termed " unremunerative," as that percentage 
on investment is only a moderate return, and a lower per- 
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centage would reduce shares to a discount, but in that sense 
double the present charges on some railways would be still 
less lt remunerative," because with those charges they would pay 
still less dividend ; second, charges may be termed " unre- 
munerative," and are so, comparatively, when a higher rate 
would pay better ; and third, they may be " unremunerative," 
and are so absolutely, when they don't pay more than the actual 
expense of carriage. In this last sense the shareholders 
considered the chairman's tariff unremunerative. The chair- 
man of the Eastern Counties, in answer to the charge, gave the 
following minute detail of expenditure, signed by the traffic 
manager : — 

" Mr. Gooch's Eeport on Working Expenses of Coal Traffic. 
Cost of Working the Coal Traffic on the Eastern 
Counties Eailway. 

"This traffic is worked in full trains, excepting when 
required to make up to full loads the ordinary goods trains. 
Each train contains not less than thirty waggons, including 
break vans, at 6 J tons each — 190 tons net load; for which 
the sum paid by the contractor is eight shillings and sevenpence 
per train per mile, or about one halfpenny per ton per mile. 

" The cost to the company is as follows : — d. 

1st. Locomotive power 9*68 



2nd. Guards ... 

3rd. Green lamps, oil 

4th. Permanent way 

5th. Management and office expenses 



•50 
1- 
1- 

r 



Total cost per mile per train of work- 
ing expenses 1318 

"But as these trains return empty, only earning money in 
one direction, this account must be doubled, and would give a 
total sum of two shillings and twopence farthing to earn eight 
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shillings and sevenpence, showing a profit of nearly 300 per 
cent." 

Mr. Gooch enters into considerable detail on other matters, 
which we need not follow. 

The contractors in the above contract found the waggons, 
which might be calculated at 3f d. per mile, bringing up the 
entire expenditure — say, to two shillings and sixpence per mile 
for the double journey. The cost, therefore, of conveying each 
ton of coal on the Eastern Counties line is one shilling and 
fourpence for a hundred miles, so that from the pit's mouth at 
Peterborough to London just costs one shilling per ton. 

It is to be observed that there is a considerable difference 
between Mr. Gooch's mode of calculation and that of the 
Board of Trade ; the difference, however, is more apparent than 
real. Mr. Gooch goes little beyond the actual expenditure 
incurred in the conveyance of coal, whilst the Board of Trade 
distributes the general expenditure over all the trains, and, by 
dividing that sum by their number, apportions to each its share. 
The case in question, however, was an exception to the general 
rule. The charge against the chairman of the company was that 
he carried coal at "unremunerative" rates ; the answer, in effect, 
was that the general expenditure of the establishment was 
scarcely affected by the carriage of the coal, which would have 
been incurred whether they were carried or not, and that the 
company, for every shilling of actual expenditure incurred, 
received back in return nearly four shillings. 

Now, here is one of the great necessaries of life that, were 
railways in the possession of the State, we could have delivered 
at our very doors, exclusive of cartage, at the rate of 
six or seven shillings per ton, or, adding 300 per cent, profit 
on the railway carriage, at ten shillings per ton. Such a fact 
requires no comment. 

In the parliamentary session of 18G3 a committee of the 
House of Lords was appointed to consider the best means of 
providing London with railways, more especially with connecting 
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lines north and south of the Thames. In the evidence taken on 
the subject the manager of the Midland Company stated that 
after they had brought coal from Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire at a charge of six shillings per ton, a demand of two 
shillings per ton was made for passing over the line's to 
Kensington basin, which practically had the effect of stopping 
the passage, and doing its part towards keeping up the price. 

It would be impossible, I think, to give a stronger instance 
than this of the evil results that follow from entrusting a mono- 
poly of such magnitude as the traffic on our railways to private, 
irresponsible parties. There is no want more severely felt, nor 
any commodity in a hard winter so soon run up in price, as coal. 
We can buy it, as we know, at the pit's mouth, and transport 
it to the metropolis, for six or seven shillings per ton, but as a 
general rule we pay four times that price in London. The price 
the poor pay for the small quantity they are able to purchase at a 
time during a severe winter, the extent to which they are cheated, 
and the sufferings they in consequence endure, are matters 
every one is well acquainted with. Monopoly charges them 
three or four hundred per cent, in ordinary times, and in extra- 
ordinary times as much more as it can lay on to bring the coal 
not into the heart of London, but to its extremities; another 
monopoly meets it then, and stops the way, unless a charge 
equal to two thousand per cent, profit on the work done is paid 
before the coal is taken to its destination ! And yet no blame 
can be attached to the managers of these monopolies; they do 
nothing in ill-will against the public. What they do is for the 
benefit of the shareholders, and so long as the country permits 
monopoly to mask itself, and assume the garb of free trade, and 
carry on such a system as we have in this case illustrated, the 
less we boast of our advance in the knowledge and practice of 
social economy will be the more to our credit. 

The quantity of coal conveyed to London by the railways 
has largely increased within the last few years, and has become 
an important source of revenue to many of the companies. 
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The following is the number of tons conveyed by each 
company to London in 1863 : — 

Tons. 

London and North- Western 759,763 

Great Northern 
Midland 



Great Eastern ... 
Great Western . . . 
South- Western... 



550,908 
165,984 
160,323 
110,440 
19,902 



London, Chatham, and Dover 7,569 

London, Tilbury, and Southend ... 598 



1,775,487 
Clay Cross pits, near Chesterfield, supply of the above 
quantity about 200,000 tons, and the Silkstone coal from various 
pits in south-west Yorkshire nearly the same quantity ; the 
remaining quantity comes from the widely scattered coal 
districts of the North. 

Attention of late years has been much directed to the various 
plans proposed for turning to beneficial account the sewage of 
our large towns. The cost of transport forms one of the prin- 
cipal elements of calculation, and the success of any of the 
schemes depends on the rate being very low, much lower 
terms, indeed, than any company would be likely to transact 
business on. The conveyance of agricultural produce, live 
stock, and minerals at low charges are matters of great import- 
ance to the general community. When the expense of conveyance 
tends largely to enhance the price of the commodity, the saving 
to the public by a reduced charge for conveyance would be 
immediate and fully appreciated. 

It is unnecessary to go through the list of the different kinds 
of merchandise and the respective charges made for their 
conveyance. In those cases where the expense of carriage 
bears but a small proportion to the intrinsic value of the goods 
carried, the consumer would derive but little benefit from any 
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reduction in charge; the large class of traders who deal in 
those goods would in such cases derive the advantages resulting 
from low charges. 

Before a proper tariff could he drawn up, regulating the charges 
for conveyance of all classes of merchandise, &c, throughout the 
kingdom, evidence representing all the several interests affected 
would be required, so that justice might be done to all. When 
it is remembered that a ton of merchandise can be conveyed one 
hundred miles for little more than a shilling, that the companies 
are authorized in the majority of cases to charge that sum 
twenty times over, that they do charge it, that the public have 
not the slightest power or control in regulating these charges, 
and that the amount paid last year for the conveyance of 
general merchandise, minerals, and live stock amounted to up- 
wards Of SIXTEEN MILLIONS AND A HALF Sterling, it must, I 

think, be admitted by every one who will consider the question 
in all its bearings, and the vast interests at stake, that the 
expiration of the twenty- one years shadowed forth by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1844 as the proper term when our railway manage- 
ment should undergo revision, and the comparative merits of 
the two systems be investigated, will not arrive too soon. 

Many persons might perhaps be inclined to suppose that, in 
accordance with a very common but very erroneous saying, 
" the interests of the companies and those of the public are 
identical," and that the rates of carriage have now a down- 
ward tendency. The following extract from an article in 
Herapath's Railway Journal, of the 14th of May, 1864, 
will show the fallacy of such an opinion : — " London and 
North- Western and Great Western Railways. — Two small 
advertisements in another column, one from each of the two 
companies, make important announcements, both to the public 
and to the shareholders. They are to the effect that, from the 
first of next month, the rates for goods traffic will be revised 
and increased, and that a very host of new through rates for 
goods traffic will be made for the conveyance of goods to and 
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from the principal stations of the two great companies, and 
also of other leading railways of the kingdom. 

" Both announcements are most important to the interests 
of railway proprietors, and the second to the interest of the 
public." 

The increase of rates here announced varies from twenty to 
thirty per cent., and a similar increase may be expected on 
most of the other great lines. 

The annual charge to the public for the conveyance of 
parcels is very small in amount compared with that paid for 
general merchandise, and does not probably exceed three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, but the return is mixed up with that 
of others. Great, however, as the difference is between the 
two sums, I am almost inclined to believe that a low, and, to 
some extent, uniform tariff for parcels, packages, hampers, &c, 
throughout the kingdom would even be a more popular measure 
than a general reduction in the charges for merchandise. It 
would come more home to each household ; it would partake 
more of the nature of an abatement in direct taxation than 
almost any reduction would be in the charges on general 
merchandise, coal only excepted. A low tariff for the carriage 
of parcels and packages would be a great boon to most fami- 
lies; it would enable them to procure direct at a moderate 
charge, from any district throughout the country, the produce 
for which it might be most celebrated. The Yorkshire hams, 
the Devonshire cream, the Norfolk turkeys, the Yarmouth 
bloaters, the Cork butter, the Coleraine whisky, and all other 
local dainties throughout the kingdom, would contribute their 
regular supplies direct to the consumer when they could be 
procured at a low charge for carriage. 

Let us first note the present charges for parcels and 
packages on the principal lines out of London. Small 
parcels are carried for much less by the Post Office than 
by the railway companies — in some cases less than a fourth. 
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The Post Office pays between five and six hundred thousand 
pounds sterling per annum to the companies, and beats them 
out of the field in competing for the carriage of small parcels ; 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say the companies 
do not think it worth the trouble of competing for their 
conveyance. We can send by the Post Office to the re- 
motest part of the kingdom a parcel weighing 1 lb., and have 
it delivered at the same time with our letters, for fourpence. 
If we send it by a railway company it will cost in some cases 
half a crown, and probably take double the time before it is 
delivered. That illustrates the difference between monopoly 
under strict control and directed only for the public good, and 
monopoly run wild, guided by private interests, whim, or caprice, 
and doing exactly as it likes. On the London and North- 
Western line the lowest charge is 6d. ; for that sum a parcel 
is carried 20 miles ; 40 miles, Sd. ; and so on increasing up to 
220 miles, when the charge is 2s. 6d. That is the maxi- 
mum for one pound weight on this line. The Great Western 
minimum charge is 6d., and maximum 2*. Sd., for the same 
weight. 

In considering a new tariff under a national system it is not 
necessary to take a lower weight than 3 lbs. The table under- 
neath will show the scale of charges for such a parcel on three 
of the principal railways out of London : — 



Not exceeding 20 miles 

40 „ 


Lond. & Nor. West. Gt. West. 
8. d. s. d. 

... 6 6 
... 8 8 


Gt. 
s. 





Nor. 
d. 
6 

6 


)} 


80 „ 


... 10 


10 





8 


9> 


120 „ 


... 1 


1 


1 





99 


160 „ 


... 1 3 


1 3 


1 


3 


99 


220 „ 


... 2 


2 


1 


6 


Exceeding 


that distance 


... 2 6 


2 8 


1 


6 



On all lines there is an additional charge of 2d. to the rates 
I have quoted for booking, however small the parcel may be. 
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It is only justice to the companies to state that they will 
carry a much greater weight than 3 lbs. for the charges I have 
affixed to their names, hut if a person require to send a parcel 
of only 3 lbs. he gains little by being informed he can send five 
times that weight for the same price. It is to be observed also 
that the above scale of charges is only in reference to each line. 
When a parcel passes over several lines the charge in many 
cases is considerably increased. From the above scale it will 
be seen that charges for small parcels of little value are almost 
prohibitory, and that a low and uniform rate for which they 
would be conveyed to every part of the kingdom would confer a 
great benefit on the community. I think that the following scale, 
uniform for all distances throughout the kingdom, would not 
only be generally acceptable to the public, but probably, in a few 
years, produce a larger revenue than what is derived at present 
from their carriage. Proposed scale, by passenger trains : — 

Parcels not exceeding 3 lbs 4d. 

„ „ 7 lbs 6d. 

„ „ 14 lbs 1*. 

and for every additional 7 lbs., or fraction of 7 lbs., 6rf. 

No charge for booking. 

The rates for long distances for packages and hampers are 
very high. The charge, for instance, on a package between 
London and Dublin, not exceeding 56 lbs., is 5s. 6rf. It is 
unnecessary to go over the different rates charged by the com- 
panies, but they may be said to be almost prohibitory in refer- 
ence to the transport of merchandise or other commodities of 
no great intrinsic value. When the distance is not great the 
charges are comparatively moderate. The carriage of a 
hamper, for instance, weighing 28 lbs., on the Great Western 
for 40 miles, is Is. 2d., but when it is conveyed 220 miles or 
upwards it is 4$. Sd. Now, the principal expense is the terminal 
charge — the expense of collecting and delivering — and that 
expense is equally incurred when a package is carried 20 miles 
or 200. When it is remembered that a ton of goods can be 
conveyed 100 miles for one shilling and fourpence, it will be 
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seen that the difference in expenditure is scarcely appreciable, 
whether the distance a package has to be conveyed is 20 miles 
or 200; assuming even that the conveyance of packages, 
hampers, and heavy parcels costs 5s. per ton per 100 
miles, that would only be at the rate of threepence per 
hundredweight. I think, therefore, a maximum charge for 
the greatest distances for packages, &c, by goods trains at 
the following scale might be adopted with great advantage 
to the public : — Maximum charges for parcels by goods trains, 
not exceeding 28 lbs., Is. ; not exceeding 56 lbs., 1*. Gd.; not 
exceeding 1 cwt., 2s. 

Now, this scale could not be universally adopted, inas- 
much as for short distances it would in some cases exceed the 
present charges. For any distance, therefore, not exceeding 
50 miles I should propose half- rates, viz.: — for parcels not 
exceeding 28 lbs., 6d.; 56 lbs., Qd.; 112 lbs., 1*.; and three- 
pence for every additional quarter of a hundredweight. That 
tariff would bring the minimum scale considerably under the 
lowest charges on any railway. 

It will be generally admitted that a low scale of charges 
for heavy packages, &c, would open up a new trade between 
many parts of the kingdom where none now exists, would 
be a great convenience to many private families, especially 
those residing for a part of the year in London having a resi- 
dence in the country, and would facilitate communication and 
an interchange of goods with the most distant and isolated 
districts which hitherto have been all but excluded from the 
benefits to be derived from railway communication. 

There are many other advantages the public would derive 
from the possession of the railways by the State. I shall 
briefly notice but two ; one is the increased facilities the Post 
Office would derive from the conveyance of the mails by the 
change proposed. The annual payments by the Post Office to 
the companies exceed half a million sterling, and the heavy 
charges the companies make for conveyance of the mails dimin- 
ish considerably the accommodation the public would otherwise 
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receive. The expense would be so great of carrying into 
full effect in the rural districts the forwarding of mails by 
railways, that the Post-Office authorities, in many cases, are 
obliged to avail themselves of the old modes of conveyance. 
The subject was brought before the House of Commons on 
the 4 th of April last, when Mr. Long moved for the ap- 
pointment of " A Select Committee on the Post Office, with 
an especial view to the improvement of existing arrangements 
for the transmission of mails in the provincial districts." In 
many districts, where railway communication exists, according 
to the statement of the hon. member, it had not been taken 
advantage of, and mails were still sent by horse and cart, and 
even by messengers on foot. In some cases it took three days 
to get an answer to a letter sent ten or twenty miles into the 
country, just as it did thirty years ago. Although there had 
been for many years a railway between the important towns of 
Hereford, Boss, and Gloucester, the mails were still conveyed 
by a horse and cart, as they had been fifty years ago. It is 
the same in South Wales, Newport, Cardiff, and Merthyr, and 
other towns were similarly situated. Between Shrewsbury and 
Liverpool letters were still sent by a mail cart ; they were 
twenty-four hours in passing between the two towns, whilst 
passengers by train went in three hours. In Kent and Sussex 
the postal communication is very imperfect ; in some places not 
more than nine miles apart, it required four days to receive an 
answer to a letter. 

Mr. Long proposed that the chief and central Post Office 
should be removed from St. Martin's-le-Grand to Charing 
Cross, that there should be letter-boxes at each railway station, 
and mails sent by trains to all stations along the lines. 

In Cornwall and Devonshire, Mr. Wyld stated there was 
great cause of complaint in regard to the conveyance of letters, 
and that the First Lord of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General would soon be compelled to find a remedy for the 
evil complained of. 

i 
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Mr. Bentinck suggested that, as the railway companies 
enjoyed a certain monopoly, it should be rendered obligatory 
on railways to carry mail-bags at a reasonable rate ; and in 
cases where the correspondence was not sufficient to pay for 
increased accommodation, the Post Office might be empowered 
to charge additional rates. 

Mr. Baillie complained that revenue was too much looked 
to by the Post Office authorities, and that the right principle 
was being departed from on which the establishment should 
be conducted. When a district asked the Post Office for in- 
creased accommodation, the usual answer was — Would it pay, 
or was it likely to pay ? He had presented petitions at various 
times from Skye, which, with a population of nearly twenty 
thousand, had postal communication only three times a week 
between Fort William and Inverness, and the answer of the 
Post Office to a request for increased accommodation was, that 
there was no certainty of its paying. 

It was contended throughout the discussion that, to make the 
necessary Post Office accommodation throughout the country 
a fiscal question, was altogether opposed to the principle on 
which its management should be conducted ; and as there was 
a million and a half of revenue now derived from its working, 
that sum, if necessary, should be applied to the full develop- 
ment of the system. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, whilst acknowledging 
that the principle on which the Post Office was conducted was 
fairly stated by Mr. Baillie, said, if the suggestion was acceded 
to, that a million and a half should be laid out in providing 
additional accommodation, the result would be that there would 
be a gap to that extent which should be stopped by the laying 
on of a new tax, or the augmentation of some tax already in 
existence. 

It is not necessary to pursue this question further at present 
than to remark that, to carry out fully Sir Kowland Hills 
postal reform, as required by the country, and as advocated in 
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the House of Commons, would involve the sacrifice of the million 
and a half of revenue the Post Office now yields; whilst, if the 
railways were in the possession of the State, the expense of 
conveyance of all the mails in the kingdom would be almost 
nominal, with the exception of those few special cases where 
great speed is required, or the trains despatched at hours not 
suited for the general traffic. 

The other advantage I have referred to would be the facilities 
which the possession of the railways would place at the 
disposal of the Government for the transport of our regular 
troops, militia, volunteers, and military stores to all parts of 
the kingdom, when or wherever occasion might require. 
Government pay for soldiers a penny per mile, and the same 
fiscal causes that operate so much to the disadvantage of the 
complete working of the Post Office has an equally injurious 
effect on the public service in the military department. 

It is but doing justice to the railway authorities to say 
that, in regard to the fares charged to the volunteers, they 
act with great liberality. The Brighton Company charge 
them but ninepence each from London to Brighton; and 
although I have no doubt that sixpenny fares between London 
and Brighton, at some future day, as suggested by one of 
the witnesses examined before the Committee in 1844, will 
become as much a matter of course as a sixpenny fare from 
Paddington to the Bank — the time required in each journey 
is about the same — yet a ninepenny fare between London 
and Brighton, not reduced to that low figure by competition, 
but on the sound principle that numbers will pay, is to my 
mind so suggestive of the further carrying out of that prin- 
ciple, that it is worthy of a passing notice, when a railway 
company sets such a good example. 
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PART II.— THE SHAREHOLDERS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Advantages possessed by the early Railway Projectors — Their Success 
— Value of Railway Property in 1845 — Amalgamation — The Re-. 
suits of Competition — Quarrels of the great Companies — Their 
Refusal to abide by the Board of Trade's Recommendations — The 
Effect on the Value of their Shares — The Benefit to the Public 
from Competition — Lowering of the Fares throughout the Country 
— Great Number of unnecessary Lines constructed — Government 
Plan defeated — Results to the Shareholders — What they have now 
to consider. 

We now enter on another phase of this inquiry — To dis- 
cuss the past, present, and, so far as we can form an opinion, 
the future financial position of our railway shareholders ; to 
examine into the causes which have produced such a great 
depreciation in the value of their property, once classed among 
the best investments in the country — to consider whether or 
not the causes which have produced such an unfortunate 
result are from their nature likely to be permanent in their 
operation ; and, lastly, the more especial subject we have to 
inquire into is, whether or not it would be for the interests of 
shareholders to avail themselves, so far as in their power, of 
Mr. Gladstones Act of 1844, and support any movement for 
carrying it into effect. 

Although the early projectors of railways encountered great 
opposition, and were in consequence put to heavy expense 
before they obtained their Acts, yet the practical monopoly that 
seemed to lie within their reach, the undisturbed possession of the 
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public highways, promised at one time to yield a most ample and 
permanent return for their large outlay. There was but little 
interference, either on the part of the Legislature or the execu- 
tive, and it only required union among themselves to extend to 
a much later period than eventually happened, that undivided 
monopoly which cost them so much to acquire. 

Thirty-five years ago, after the success of the Liverpool and 
Manchester line had been established, the construction of rail- 
ways throughout the country became general. The fear of 
future competing lines never appears to have been entertained 
by the promoters ; they were, in fact, too much occupied in 
overcoming the obstacles they had then to meet, to waste 
idle speculations on those which might never exist. They 
had to conciliate or circumvent the hostile landowners, to ob- 
tain their Acts from a jealous Legislature, to surmount the 
physical difficulties encountered in the construction of their 
works, and to find the pecuniary means for carrying them on, 
many of them being of the most expensive nature, and on a 
gigantic scale. At the time we speak of, such a contingency 
as the construction of a competing line does not appear to have 
occurred to the mind of any one. The whole country was, so 
to speak, unoccupied. A vast field had been opened for 
British skill and capital, and nothing could have appeared 
more unlikely than that those who had money to invest would 
voluntarily enter into speculation on ground already occupied, 
when the attempt to obtain possession would be so violently 
resisted, and, in the event of success, the traffic would neces- 
sarily be divided. The Parliamentary concession to make 
a railway, for instance, that, when constructed, would pay its 
shareholders a ten per cent, dividend, was, no doubt, violently 
contested for; but when once the successful projectors obtained 
their Act, all rivalry was considered at an end, and future oppo- 
sition was never dreamt of. The traffic that would pay ten per 
cent, to one railway would not pay four per cent, to two, as the 
traffic would be divided, and the expenses but little decreased. 
It was further considered that, in any case, Parliament would 
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never permit an unnecessary, and consequently wasteful, ex- 
penditure of capital. From these causes future opposition lines 
entered not into the calculations of our early railway projectors. 

Whatever might have heen the calculations or expectations of 
railway projectors or shareholders, the Legislature took care to 
keep itself clear from all engagements, either expressed or 
implied, in reference to withholding its sanction for the con- 
struction of competing lines ; indeed, from a very early period 
in our railway history, the construction of competing lines was 
held out hy the Legislature as the main remedy the public 
should rely on as a guard against excessive charges, or any 
other unfair conduct on the part of directors of companies. 

For many years the companies, as they succeeded each other 
in extending the great trunk lines through the kingdom, pros- 
pered with each extension ; the more continuous and uninterrupted 
the lines, the greater the traffic, and, of course, the greater the 
profit to the shareholders ; and so the companies went on in- 
creasing in prosperity, and confining their operations to the 
wealthiest or most densely populated districts of the country, 
avoiding all competition or intrusion into each other s " terri- 
tories," and finally proceeded to consolidate their power by the 
process of amalgamation, whereby several companies were 
united together for a common interest, and formed into one 
large company. 

The measures taken by the companies towards amalgamation 
were received at first with considerable distrust both by the 
country and the Legislature. It was contended, on the one 
hand, that it would provide that necessary accommodation at 
their terminal stations and their general establishments which 
many of the companies could not afford — that it would enable 
small companies, whose lines were worked at great expense, to 
obtain the benefit of cheapness and general arrangement which 
were enjoyed by lines of greater extent, and that in the more 
populous districts of the country the formation of numerous 
lines under different management tended to create expense, 
obstruction, confusion, and damage to life and property. These 
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facts could not be disputed, but the opposition relied more on 
the application of general principles than of special reasons to 
defeat the companies in carrying out their projects; it was 
asserted that amalgamation was but another name for cen- 
tralization, and that it was in the highest degree unconstitu- 
tional to extend and consolidate the powers of the companies 
in the manner proposed. The arguments, however, founded 
on these principles failed to convince the Legislature, and the 
amalgamations of the several companies that applied to Par- 
liament were, after due investigation, permitted to take place. 

When the process of amalgamation commenced, the com- 
panies had reached their highest state of prosperity. This 
was in the autumn of 1845. From the share list of September 
in that year we quote the market price of all the principal 
railways in the kingdom : — 



Name of Railway. 



Birmingham and Derby 

Birmingham and Gloucester 

Bristol and Exeter 

Eastern Counties .., 

Edinburgh and Glasgow 

Great North of England 

Great Western 

Grand Junction 

Hull and Selby 

Liverpool and Manchester ... 
London and Birmingham ... 

London and Brighton 

London and Croydon 

London and South Western 

Manchester and Leeds 

Manchester and Birmingham 

Midland , 

Newcastle and Darlington ..., 

Newcastle and Carlisle 

Northern and Eastern 

North Union , 

South-Eastern and Dover .... 
Sheffield and Manchester 

Stockton and Darlington 

York and North Midland . . . , 



£1,774 



Amount 


Price 


paid. 


per Share. 


£ 


£ 


100 


128 


100 


131 


70 


90 


25 


21 


50 


76 


100 


217 


80 


165 


100 


242 


50 


106 


100 


217 


100 


222 


50 


75 


13 


25 


50 


80 


76 


215 


40 


90 


100 


169 


25 


64 


100 


113 


50 


67 


100 


225 


50 


45 


95 


148 


100 


275 


50 


118 



£3,324 
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Thus we find that when the railways were at their culmi- 
nating point, the shares could be sold at an average profit 
of nearly cent, per cent, on the outlay. The best-paying 
railway, the Stockton and Darlington, paid fifteen per cent., 
the Grand Junction eleven per cent., and many from seven to 
ten per cent. Those were happy days for the shareholders. 
Many, foreseeing' the coming change in affairs, sold out, and 
placed their capital in safer investments. Of the above com- 
•panies the Liverpool and Manchester, the Grand Junction, the 
London and Birmingham, and the Manchester and Birming- 
ham, form part of the London and North- Western line; the 
Birmingham and Derby, Birmingham and Gloucester, and 
York and North Midland, form part of the Midland line ; the 
Great North of England, Hull and Selby, and Stockton and 
Darlington, form part of the North-Eastern line ; and the 
Northern and Eastern and Eastern Counties form part of the 
Great Eastern line. A few of the companies in the foregoing 
list are leased at a high guaranteed rate. The shares of all the 
other companies are greatly reduced in value, in many cases to 
the half, and in some cases to the one-third, of their former 
value. 

To what cause, then, or combination of causes is to be attri- 
buted such a ruinous depreciation in the value of railway pro- 
perty ? Is it a falling off in the trade and commerce of the 
country, and a consequent decrease in our national prosperity ? 
So far from that being the case, our trade and commerce has 
for a long series of years been rapidly increasing, and probably 
at no former period did there exist such a degree of national 
prosperity as there does at present. Do the public travel less 
than formerly, or are railways superseded by some new mode 
of transit? The number of travellers last year has been 
unprecedented, and, as we have seen, amount to more than 
two hundred millions ! Nor is there any probability that 
the present mode of transit will be ever superseded by any 
other. Well, then, is it to the falling off in the carriage of 
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goods and minerals, as compared with passengers? The 
direct contrary is the case. In the year 1845 the amount 
received for the carriage of goods and minerals did not amount 
to the one-third of that received for passengers ; whilst for the 
last year, as we have seen, the amount received for the earnings 
of the " goods" trains considerably exceed that received for the 
earnings of the passenger trains. So far as regards railway 
legislation, there may be some cause of complaint as to unequal 
parochial rates, and other causes of a comparatively trifling 
nature, all of which have either been remedied, or are of too 
trifling a nature to affect the general results. What, then, has 
caused this great deterioration in the value of railway property, 
and reduced an interest that promised at one time to be the 
most flourishing and permanent in the kingdom to little more 
than half its former value, its directorates struggling to over- 
come difficulties apparently insurmountable, and without a 
prospect of any permanent revival ? I answer, the cause of 
all these accumulated evils to the railway interest may be 
summed up in two words— Competition and Guarantees. 

So long as the companies' operations were confined to thickly 
populated districts, "all went merry as a marriage bell ;" the best- 
paying districts were naturally the first selected, and the close 
of the session of 1844 saw all the best parts of the country in 
possession of the companies which up to that period had been 
formed. From that time forward competition may be fairly 
said to have set in. The battle of the gauges almost equalled 
in its way the Wars of the Eoses ; all the great companies, 
grown powerful by amalgamation, carried on a fierce inter- 
necine war for possession of the districts between their several 
trunk lines. An ineffectual attempt had been made (as we 
have had occasion to notice) by the Legislature in 1844 to put 
some check on this warfare, by requiring the Board of Trade 
to make a preliminary report to the Parliamentary Committees; 
these reports, however, were soon discontinued. It was con- 
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sidered unfair by the railway interest generally that the Board 
of Trade should use its influence in favour of either of the 
contending parties— and that they should be left to fight it out 
themselves before the Parliamentary Committee. The Com- 
mittees soon ceased to pay any attention to the Boards reports, 
and so they became discontinued. If the companies, in 
carrying on this warfare, had, when defeated before a Commit- 
tee, retired from the field, it would have been happy both for 
them and their opponents ; but there were too many interested 
— lawyers, engineers, contractors, and jobbers of all kinds — to 
let the good work so happily begun die so easily out. New 
schemes were soon brought forward, and carried through Par- 
liament, that competed, directly or indirectly, as the case might 
be, with those that but a year or two previously were thought 
quite sufficient to afford ample accommodation for the districts 
in that part of the country. 

Thus commenced that war between Monopoly on the 
one hand and Free Trade on the other which, from that 
time to the present, has been continued in each successive 
session of Parliament. The great amalgamated companies 
were not only intent on securing, in railway phraseology, 
within their own extensive domains all their legitimate traffic, 
but, by extending branches and feeders from their trunk lines 
into the neighbouring territories, to abstract from " the lawful 
owners" whatever they could lay their hands on. This naturally 
produced retaliation, and so the war went on. 

It is a favourite dogma of the railway faith that the public 
derive no permanent benefit from the construction of opposition 
lines ; that, after a short-lived opposition, the two or more com- 
panies come to terms, the opposition is abandoned, and higher 
charges are agreed on and enforced, to make up for the loss in- 
curred by the opposition. This, however, is not by any means 
a correct representation of the general effect produced by 
the construction of opposition lines. In most cases the public 
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derive considerable benefit by a large and permanent reduction 
in the fares. 

The traffic between the metropolis and our large towns is, in 
a certain sense, competed for; that between London and 
Liverpool, for instance, once in the sole possession of the 
London and North- Western, is now shared by the Great 
Western and the Great Northern Companies ; to these will be 
shortly added the Midland, as they have carried their bill 
for the continuation of their line into London. And so through- 
out the kingdom is there competition in a greater or less 
degree ; there can scarcely be named a district of any im- 
portance for which the traffic is not competed for by two or 
more companies ; they agree as to the fares to be charged, 
and in a limited sense compete for the traffic. Trade, no 
doubt, has vastly increased within the last twenty years; 
but what increase can compensate for the loss caused 
by duplicate and triplicate lines, and fares and charges re- 
duced in many cases to less than one-half of what they 
originally were ? From London to Liverpool, twenty years 
ago, a passenger could not make a continuous journey in 
the same day for less than £2 7s. 6d., viz. by second class on 
the London and Birmingham, and first class by the Grand 
Junction to Liverpool ; now, he can go through by first class 
express for £l 12s.6d.,or second class £1 5s. Then he required 
two days by a third-class open carriage, at a cost of £l 7s.; 
now he can go down twice a day, either morning or afternoon, 
in an enclosed carriage, for 16$. 9d. We have seen what it was 
to travel by third class on the Great Western ; all that is now 
changed. The fares by this line, that were formerly to Bristol, 
first class, £l 10s., and second class £l, are now £1 and 15s. 
respectively. Twenty years ago you paid from London to 
Birmingham, first class, 32s. 6d. } and second, 25s.; now you can 
travel there by express in one-third less time than you could 
do then, and the fares have been reduced to 20*. and 15s. 
From Birmingham to Liverpool you paid by the Grand June- 
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tion 26*. first class, and 18*. second class ; now you pay by the 
same classes 15s. and 10*. 6d. The same high rate of 
charges prevailed in all parts of the kingdom, and within a 
much nearer period than twenty years the fares between Lon- 
don and York, and the other great towns in Yorkshire, where 
the Midland had a monopoly, were very high. Of the route 
to York the fares were respectively, for first and second class, 
£2 10*. and £1 15*.; now they are £1 15*. and £1 5*. It 
is only two or three years since the South-Eastern charged 
from London to Dover, by express, 22*., and all other classes 
in proportion throughout the line ; now, since the construction 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover, the express fare has 
been reduced to 19*., and all other fares in the same propor- 
tion. 

It is a popular error to suppose that when companies waste 
money they are able to extract this extra expenditure from the 
public by an increased charge, and so recoup themselves for 
their previous loss. This is not so; the companies charge 
in every case, whether the speculation be good or bad, the 
highest paying price, whether that be high or low, and as they 
cannot exceed that, and would make exactly the same charges, 
whether any particular loss had been incurred or not, what- 
ever losses they incur fall on themselves, and they suffer by 
a decreased dividend. The public, therefore, can never lose 
by competition, and always gain more or less. 

It cannot, then, be a matter of surprise that opposition lines 
should receive such encouragement from the public and the 
Legislature. They are the only means by which charges on 
the old lines can be reduced. It is contended for by railway 
writers that competition does not effect this end, and that after 
two competing lines have " run opposition" for a few months, 
they both find it to be their interest to settle their differences, 
and raise their charges to the old level, and so the public are no 
better off than they had been previously. The last case, they 
say, in point, is that of the South-Eastern and London, Ghat- 
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ham, and Dover. There was for a time a strong rivalry 
between the two companies ; afterwards they became friends, 
and mutually agreed to a scale of charges ; but, as we have 
seen, the present fares are much below the original fares, and it 
is only necessary to compare the present charges on those lines 
where there is competition with their previous charges, when 
they had a monopoly of the traffic, to satisfy the most in- 
credulous of the great benefits that have resulted to the 
public from even a partial competition. But it is not alone 
by the reduction of fares that the public gain by com- 
peting lines. Large districts, previously without railways, 
or but partially supplied, receive increased accommoda- 
tion, and thus by degrees, as the system is extended, the net- 
work of railways is thrown over the whole country, till the 
most distant village as well as the populous town will share 
equally in the benefits of railway communication. 

So far, therefore, as the general community is concerned, 
it has, in many respects, but little to complain of in the 
general working of the present system compared with the share- 
holders, and if it be continued, the more it is extended, and 
railways are multiplied and competition increases, so will the 
causes of complaint decrease, although by carrying on such a 
system the shareholders must sustain a heavy loss. 

The main object of the Legislature in passing the General 
Railway Act of 1844 was to avoid the waste of national wealth 
by preventing the construction of direct competing and there- 
fore unnecessary lines. Whether the machinery for that pur- 
pose was the best that could be devised might be a matter for 
discussion, but it would be impossible to conceive any object 
more calculated to promote the interests of the shareholders 
than that Act of 1844. What did it do ? It gave the whole 
weight and influence of Government in carrying out a policy 
strictly conservative in its character, by the appointment of a 
Board for the promotion of useful, and preventing the construc- 
tion of unnecessary, lines. Although the bill passed, the railway 
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directors of that day refused to co-operate with the Board of 
Trade, to submit to its recommendations, or acquiesce in the line 
of demarcation the Board drew between the respective " territo- 
ries " of the rival companies ; they preferred fighting out their 
battles before Parliamentary Committees, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the functions of the Board in this department 
were soon abolished. 

Let any one take up a railway map of England, and cast an 
eye over that entangled mass of lines running here, there, and 
everywhere in wild confusion, twisting and twining about, 
sometimes in duplicate, and not unfrequently in triplicate, and 
forming all sorts of odd complications — that is what we call 
our railway system. What untold scores of millions sterling 
has this " system" cost the unhappy shareholders who have 
been its victims ! — how the money has been squandered away 
in fruitless Parliamentary contests, in the construction or pur- 
chase of worthless lines, or the guarantee of high dividends here, 
carrying the war into the enemy's camp there, or " protecting 
the rights and privileges of the shareholders from unjustifiable 
aggression " somewhere else ! So has the game gone on for 
twenty years — a profitable and pleasant one, no doubt, for 
many parties, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
shareholders may be pretty well tired of it; and the question is, 
will they now endeavour to abolish it ? 

Let us examine for a moment the Government project for dis- 
couraging the construction of competing lines, and endeavour 
to form some opinion as to its result, had the Government suc- 
ceeded in their plan, and prevented that frightful waste of 
capital which it was one of the main objects of the bill to effect 

There has been made clear, I hope, in the first part of this 
work three important 'facts in connection with railway manage- 
ment: — 1st. That one railway between any two places is quite 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of traffic ; 2nd. That the 
cost of conveyance on it is exceedingly low ; and 3rd. That, as 
fares and charges decrease, in nearly the same proportion does 
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the traffic increase. We have seen that within certain limits 
(viz., from three farthings to threepence per mile for first-class 
passengers, and for the other classes in proportion), it made but 
comparatively little difference in the companies' profits ; in few 
cases, perhaps, more than one per cent, per annum less divi- 
dend on their capital ; but if a rival line were constructed, the 
loss in dividend would far exceed that percentage. " Would 
it be fair," said Mr. Gladstone to one of the witnesses before 
the Select Committee, " to say to a company, ' We will give 
you your choice ; if you make a reduction in your terms, we 
will reject the bill for a new line, but if you will not, we will 
sanction it ? ' " Judging from this and similar questions put 
to other witnesses, the policy, apparently, of the Government, 
had they succeeded in carrying out their plan, would have been, 
in each case where a rival line should be projected, not to 
sanction its construction, should the old company consent 
to make what Government might consider a reasonable reduc- 
tion in its tariff, according to the circumstances of the case, 
and, failing to make a bargain with the old company, to enter 
into terms of arrangement with the new, and by these means 
secure a very low rate of transit both for goods and passengers 
throughout the country. How would this scheme have worked 
for the then existing companies ? Their interests would have 
been fairly protected, there would have been no unnecessary lines 
made, and they would have been saved from the ruinous results 
of that constant warfare they have had to struggle against from 
that time to the present. It was found absolutely necessary, 
at the opening of the last session of Parliament, to appoint 
a committee for the purpose of laying down a distinct and 
definite plan for protecting London from the vast number of 
railways that threatened invasion on such a gigantic scale ; and 
from all these different projects the Committee have settled 
on a perfect plan by which London is to be amply supplied 
with railways. Had the same principle that is now applied to 
the metropolis been applied twenty years ago to the whole nation, 
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what a vast amount of capital would have been saved ! lines 
better adapted to serve the public would have been planned and 
executed, unnecessary competing lines would never have been 
constructed, the shareholders would have been fairly remune- 
rated for the outlay of their capital, and the public would now 
be deriving all those advantages produced by a low rate of 
railway charges throughout the country, of which they are un- 
fortunately deprived by the failure of that part of the Govern- 
ment scheme that referred to the construction of railways. 

It remains now for the shareholders of the present day, and 
more especially the directors of the companies, to consider 
whether or not it would be for their interest to support a move- 
ment towards the carrying out of that part of the General Act 
of 1844 which refers to the purchase of railways by the 
State. It is true that Government next session may have a 
Committee appointed to investigate the subject, but as attention 
has not been directed to it for twenty years, a great deal of 
information must be given to the public before the matter can 
be thoroughly understood. In forming an opinion on the 
subject there are three topics which would naturally suggest 
themselves to the mind : — 1st. How would such a proposal 
as the purchase of the railways by the State be received 
and entertained by the public, and the answer to that would 
depend in no small degree on the position of the party from 
whom the proposal should proceed, and on their opinion 
as to the general soundness of the theory and correctness 
of the facts that could be advanced in support of such a 
proposition. It might, I think, be safely predicated that 
the public would offer no opposition to a scheme, if pro- 
nounced sound and feasible by those best qualified to judge, 
that would enable them to travel at a uniform rate through 
the country at fares varying from a half to a fifth of what 
they now pay, and with similar reductions on goods, 
parcels, &c. The second consideration of shareholders would 
naturally be directed to their present position and future pro- 
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spects. Is the former secure, and the latter hopeful ? Are the 
causes which have produced such a depression in the value of 
railway property temporary in their nature, and likely, soon to 
pass away ? Is the source of all evil to shareholders— compe- 
tition — on the decline ? and may shareholders indulge in a 
reasonable anticipation that the Legislature will refuse its 
sanction in future to competing lines, and otherwise discourage 
such projects by throwing the expense of defending existing 
interests brought before Parliament on hostile projectors ? The 
third, but indeed the main, consideration with shareholders — the 
others I have noticed being only of consequence so far as they 
bear on this— is the bonus that the Legislature would probably 
be induced to give for the shares, in addition to their 
market value; if liberal, the shareholders would naturally sup- 
port such a movement. The whole affair is a question of price. 
Into the sale of houses, land, or other property there are many 
considerations enter besides that of actual value ; there is the 
inconvenience or loss to the owner, which he naturally estimates 
from a different point of view to that of the proposed purchaser ; 
but with joint- stock property, constantly changing hands in the 
market, it is a different affair altogether. A shareholder has 
no sentimental attachment to " North- Westerns," " Brightons," 
" South -Easterns/' or " Great Northerns ; " even its " A Stock" 
he would just as soon sell out if he considered the price of the 
day a pound or two beyond its value, and buy in the worst 
description of non-dividend-paying shares in the market if the 
latter were in his opinion selling a pound or two below their 
value. But as each shareholder can at any time get the market 
price for his shares, he would have no inducement to trouble 
himself about the matter unless he was offered a liberal 
bonus by the Legislature. We have now, therefore, to direct 
attention to two branches of our subject — the future prospects 
of shareholders, and the probable bonus in addition to the 
price that the Legislature might be induced to give them for 
their shares. 

K 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Effect of Competition — Some Shareholders favourable to Free 
Trade — The Duty of Directors — Necessity of opposing Competing 
Lines — Complaints against Directors — Improved Position of Rail- 
way Promoters — New Class of Contractors — Low Rate of Contracts 
— Complaints of Shareholders — "A fair and reasonable Charge" — 
Under the present System Competition must continue — Dislike of 
the English People to Monopoly — Battles of the Companies — 
Extracts from the last Half-yearly lleports of the great Companies 
—Great Eastern Northern Junction before Parliament — Railway 
Affairs in 1N41, 1845, and 1*40— The Effects of great Prosperity 
may again be anticipated — Complaints against Parliament — False 
Position of Shareholders— Struggles to maintain the present System 
— Mr. Gladstone on the Introduction of the Bill of 1844 — A Share- 
holder at the South-Eastern Meeting — Appeal to the Directors. 

It is important for shareholders, and those especially who have 
the direction of their affairs, to ponder well the impossibility 
of adopting any means under our present system to put an end 
to competition among railway companies. Its effect, as we 
have seen, has been to reduce railway property, within the 
last eighteen or twenty years, to less than half its original 
value, apd, although the severe pressure only recurs at inter- 
mittent periods, it is not the less disastrous in its results. 

There are, however, some shareholders who contend that a 
free trade in railways would have been profitable to both parties 
— the public and themselves ; that had the directors abstained 
from all opposition to rival lines, the shareholders in the old 
companies would now have been much better off, and been receiv- 
ing large dividends. They further contend that this bad policy 
was further aggravated by the directors, when defeated in the 
first instance, purchasing up at extravagant prices, or guaran- 
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teeing exorbitant dividends to successful rival lines. In 
condemnation of this policy they instance the enormous sums 
spent in fruitless Parliamentary contests, and the heavy 
burdens entailed on the old lines by such purchases and 
guarantees. I think, however, when all the circumstances of 
the case are duly considered, it will be admitted that the 
directors could not, in these respects, have acted better for the 
interests of their shareholders than they have done. 

Before going into this matter, we must endeavour to see 
clearly what was the duty of the directors in reference to the 
shareholders on the one hand and the public on the other. 
Up to a certain point their interests were identical, but at that 
point they diverged, and became antagonistic. Whose interests, 
then, should the directors promote ? No one, I think, can for 
a moment doubt that they were bound to use every fair and 
lawful means to protect and promote the interests of the share- 
holders in preference to those of the public. 

To do justice to the directors, their position must be fairly 
stated. They represented a body of men who had rendered no 
small service to the State in the creation of public works — 
works which had been undertaken, carried on, and completed 
under great difficulties, without ever having received, as in 
other countries, either subvention, assistance, or special protec- 
tion from the Legislature. The men who executed these works 
made no pretensions to philanthropy. They were working 
undoubtedly for their country's good, but that was a mere 
incident ; they were shrewd, hard-headed men of business, who 
laid out vast sums of money to attain a certain object — that 
object being the possession, working, and monopoly of the 
great high roads of the country. All this was done as a 
matter of profitable speculation. The Legislature were under 
no obligation to the shareholders, nor the shareholders to the 
Legislature. So far as regards the general public, there was 
the same absence of obligation on either side. The public 
wanted to travel as cheap as they could ; they cared nothing 
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about the shareholders, or what return they would have for 
their invested capital, or whether they should have any return 
— that was the shareholders' business ; they made the railways 
on speculation, and must abide by the consequences. So far as 
the general public were concerned, their feeling was decidedly 
hostile to the directors. It is clear, therefore, that when the 
interests of the shareholders and the public clashed, the direc- 
tors had but one course to pursue, viz. to use their best 
endeavours to advance the interests of the shareholders. 

Let us now examine the policy pursued by the directors in 
opposing competing lines. There are some persons, no doubt, ' 
who contend that competition is good alike for all parties, but 
I do not think that that theory can stand a moment's investiga- 
tion. When a man can sell his wares or his services at his 
own price, his estimation of their value is, in general, some- 
what higher than that of the public ; and when he can enforce 
that valuation his situation is decidedly pleasant, and may be 
made very profitable. Competition is all very well for the 
public, but no sane man would give up a monopoly so long as he 
could possibly retain it. The directors, therefore, in upholding 
the interests of their shareholders, could only do battle with all 
comers who would venture to intrude into their territories, and 
offer to every project, come from whatever quarter it might, 
that would threaten to interfere with their monopoly, the 
most determined opposition. This the directors have always 
done, and on that head I do not think the shareholders have 
any fair ground of complaint. I do not see how they could 
have done better to promote their interests. 

The second matter of complaint against the directors, 
viz., buying up or guaranteeing high dividends to successful 
opposition lines, is certainly more feasible than the first com- 
plaint. It was said, and no doubt with truth, that such 
purchases only gave encouragement to hostile projectors to 
proceed to new aggressions ; but of the two evils the lesser one 
undoubtedly was to 'buy the rival line up, or adopt any other 
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means by which they could secure their monopoly, and pre- 
vent the public being carried at the exceeding low rate at 
which they otherwise would on the new line, to the great 
disadvantage of the old line. 

A great change has of late years taken place in the position 
of railway promoters. The almost fabulous prices paid for land 
in the early days of railway progress, and the opposition encoun- 
tered from landowners and others, rendered the success of a bill 
a matter of the greatest difficulty, and the inexperience and ne- 
cessary ignorance of contractors added heavily to the expenses. 
Up to 1844 the average ' cost of railways was ^35,000 per 
mile ; but times have changed wonderfully since then. Land- 
owners, traders, and all other classes now fully appreciate the 
benefit to be derived from railways. The value of land is 
increased in the same proportion that they are made available 
for traffic, and traders would be shut out from their markets were 
they not within their immediate reach. Into whatever districts 
promoters now go, they are welcomed as friends, where, thirty 
years since, they would have been treated literally as enemies. 
The landowner sells his land at a fair price, sometimes 
takes the amount in shares, or in many cases gives it free, 
and all other classes locally interested support the under- 
taking ; and, last of all, the public eagerly take up the shares. 
This is not all, nor the worst so far as regards the position of 
shareholders in the old lines. The general demand for rail- 
ways has called into existence a new class of speculators, who 
unite in their own persons the several functions of promoters, 
contractors, shareholders in the first instance, and lessees when 
necessary — men of great wealth, enterprise, experience, and 
energy, in every way fully competent to carry out whatever they 
undertake, always on the look-out for business wherever they 
can see there is work to be done, and the likelihood of a profit- 
able investment. This class is the scourge of the railway interest ; 
in former times they were unknown. Kailway companies then 
only contended with each other ; now, two or three individuals 
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form a company, and run up an opposition line with or without 
assistance from others, as the case may be ; and when the line 
is finished they sell it, lease it, or work it in opposition to an 
old line till they can get their own price, and having cleared a 
small fortune by the transaction, they are off to " fresh fields 
and pastures new " in search of some other enterprise. 

This class, it may he well imagined, stand in very bad favour 
with railway shareholders. They are generally designated as 
speculating jobbers, shameless intruders into other men's 
domains, interlopers, and pirates ! But, whatever names be 
applied to them, the gentlemen who follow this profession take 
the matter very coolly, and realize large fortunes ; and well they 
may, as the average cost of railways is now £12,000 per mile, 
or about one- third of what they formerly cost. Every year the 
expense appears to be decreasing. Last year a railway, constructed 
by Mr. John Bower, the well-known Irish engineer, called the 
Finn Valley Line, in the county Donegal, was completed at the ' 
low cost of £5160 per mile, being the cheapest of any con- 
structed in the kingdom. There are many concurrent causes 
which operate now in enabling contractors to make lines at a 
very low rate, compared with former times. In addition to the 
favourable terms granted by landowners, then unknown, there 
is the greater experience in laying out the best lines, and the 
increased facility in constructing works, by having a well- 
trained body of men kept in constant employment at the skilled 
and unskilled labour incident to their calling — an advantage 
not possessed, of course, by contractors in the early days of 
railway construction. 

It is thought a hard case by most shareholders that their pro- 
perty should be subject to what they term constant and unjusti- 
fiable attacks, when, in their opinion, they are giving every ac- 
commodation to the public, making only fair and reasonable 
charges, and receiving but a very moderate return for their 
capital ; further, that Parliament does not give them sufficient 
protection, nor lay down a line of policy with sufficient clear- 
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ness to enable them to draw a line of demarcation between 
those schemes that should and should not be opposed in 
Parliament. These complaints are not entirely without foun- 
dation, but there is great difficulty in dealing with the subject. 
What, for instance, is " a fair and reasonable charge" on 
railways, how is it to be tested, and what should be the 
standard ? The London and North-Western and Great 
Northern charged, as we have seen, at one time, on their respec- 
tive lines, one farthing per mile for first class. The Northern 
and South-Western charge now one halfpenny per mile, the 
North London three farthings, the London and Tilbury one 
penny, the Lancashire and Yorkshire three halfpence, the 
London and Brighton twopence, the Great Eastern twopence 
halfpenny, the North Devon threepence, and the Cardigan 
threepence halfpenny. There is a wide range ! — from one 
farthing to fourteen farthings, that at three farthings paying 
the highest dividend. And which of these fares is to be 
adopted as the standard of a " fair and reasonable charge ? " 
Even on the same railway, on different days of the "week, there 
are different charges. I might refer again, as it affords a 
familiar illustration, to the different prices of a book, first pub- 
lished at a guinea and a half, again at six shillings, and lastly 
at two shillings. Which of these prices is " fair and mode- 
rate ? " The first is the monopoly, and the last is the free- 
trade price ; but which of the three prices is " the true Simon 
Pure," and which the counterfeit ? When we see that the 
ordinary every- day working fares on some railways are three, 
live, and even seven times as much as on others, and the 
companies charging the lowest pay six per cent, dividends, 
there may, under these circumstances, be some difference be- 
tween the public and the shareholders as to what constitutes 
" a fair and reasonable charge." Let us suppose that the price 
of tea, of the same quality, varied, owing to local causes, over 
the kingdom from one shilling per pound to seven shillings ; 
would it not be obvious to every one that, if such a state of 
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things existed in regard to tea or any other necessary of life, 
there would be a constant action going on to reduce those in- 
equalities, and bring competition to bear for that purpose on 
those markets at which the highest charges prevailed. 

So Jong, then, as our present railway system lasts, so long 
must railway proprietors make up their minds to a continuance 
of that warfare which has proved so ruinous to their interests ; 
and in proportion as the public find the fares decrease through 
competition, so will increase that desire to encourage competing 
lines. There is, in this country, a great dislike to monopoly, 
or anything that appears to strengthen monopoly. In the early 
part of the recent session of Parliament, a bill promoted by 
the Caledonian, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and Scottish Central 
Kail way Companies, for their amalgamation, was thrown out 
on the second reading, and the same bill had been thrown out 
several times before, although the projectors had great 
Parliamentary influence, and proposed a reduction of 35 per 
cent, on their second-class, and 25 per cent, on their third-class 
fares. These and similar proposals to Parliament to make 
great reductions in fares on certain conditions are, unfortunately 
for railway shareholders, highly suggestive, both to the public 
and to Parliament, of gross overcharges being made ; and, 
coupled with this, the extreme low fares on some lines and their 
high dividends, confirms the popular opinion that nothing 
but increased and unlimited opposition can effectually bring 
down the fares. 

We have seen that landowners now find that railway com- 
munication is a necessity of civilization ; that those parts of 
the country unprovided with such means of transport are not, 
in the present state of society, fit places for habitation ; that 
new promoters rush in where old ones feared to tread ; and, 
what with internecine wars between old companies not grown 
wiser by experience, ancT between new companies without either 
experience or wisdom — and what with the wars between 
engineers, lawyers, contractors, and jobbers of all sorts, whose 
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experience has been most pleasant — the poor shareholders may 
well look forward with anxiety to that happy millennium 
when their troubles shall cease— when their ruinous Parlia- 
mentary warfares shall be at an end, when a new competing 
line shall be a thing unknown, and when they shall be able to 
enjoy their present dividends, such as they are, without any 
fear of further reduction, or molestation from angry opponents. 
How far that prospect, under the present system, is likely to 
be realized, we have now to consider. 

This future time, so anxiously looked for by shareholders, 
is to be marked by the " completion of our railway system," 
when the nation and the Legislature, it is assumed, will agree 
in opinion with them as to the impolicy of permitting the con- 
struction of competing lines. I am greatly afraid, when we 
come to examine the foundation on which this rests, it will be 
found altogether imaginary ; and a little consideration, pro- 
bably, will satisfy the most sanguine shareholder that it is 
utterly futile to suppose, under the present system, suc.h a 
" completion " can ever come to pass. 

We have, in the United Kingdom, about 120,000 miles of 
common roads, and about the one-tenth of that distance of 
railways. I am very far from supposing that, under any 
assumed circumstances, our railways will reach the one-fourth 
of that extent during the present generation. But as there are 
many different causes in operation that have a direct tendency 
to promote the construction of cheap opposition lines, they must 
still continue to operate so long as these causes exist. Although 
the completion of our leading lines may take place in the course 
of a comparatively few years, our railway system will go on 
extending itself for many years to come. As the population 
increases, and villages become large towns, so does the neces- 
sity for a continual extension go on, and we generally add, 
in ordinary times, from 300 to 500 miles per annum to the 
existing lines. But it is not from this moderate extension the 
railway proprietors so severely suffer. What they have to 
dread is that vast influx of new schemes into Parliament 
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what a vast amount of capital would have been saved ! lines 
better adapted to serve the public would have been planned and 
executed, unnecessary competing lines would never have been 
constructed, the shareholders would have been fairly remune- 
rated for the outlay of their capital, and the public would now 
be deriving all those advantages produced by a low rate of 
railway charges throughout the country, of which they are un- 
fortunately deprived by the failure of that part of the Govern- 
ment scheme that referred to the construction of railways. 

It remains now for the shareholders of the present day, and 
more especially the directors of the companies, to consider 
whether or not it would be for their interest to support a move- 
ment towards the carrying out of that part of the General Act 
of 1844 which refers to the purchase of railways by the 
State. It is true that Government next session may have a 
Committee appointed to investigate the subject, but as attention 
has not been directed to it for twenty years, a great deal of 
information must be given to the public before the matter can 
be thoroughly understood. In forming an opinion on the 
subject there are three topics which would naturally suggest 
themselves to the mind : — 1st. How would such a proposal 
as the purchase of the railways by the State be received 
and entertained by the public, and the answer to that would 
depend in no small degree on the position of the party from 
whom the proposal should proceed, and on their opinion 
as to the general soundness of the theory and correctness 
of the facts that could be advanced in support of such a 
proposition. It might, I think, be safely predicated that 
the public would offer no opposition to a scheme, if pro- 
nounced sound and feasible by those best qualified to judge, 
that would enable them to travel at a uniform rate through 
the country at fares varying from a half to a fifth of what 
they now pay, and with similar reductions on goods, 
parcels, &c. The second consideration of shareholders would 
naturally be directed to their present position and future pro- 
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spects. Is the former secure, and the latter hopeful ? Are the 
causes which have produced such a depression in the value of 
railway property temporary in their nature, and likely, soon to 
pass away ? Is the source of all evil to shareholders — compe- 
tition — on the decline ? and may shareholders indulge in a 
reasonable anticipation that the Legislature will refuse its 
sanction in future to competing lines, and otherwise discourage 
such projects by throwing the expense of defending existing 
interests brought before Parliament on hostile projectors ? The 
third, but indeed the main, consideration with shareholders — the 
others I have noticed being only of consequence so far as they 
bear on this— is the bonus that the Legislature would probably 
be induced to give for the shares, in addition to their 
market value; if liberal, the shareholders would naturally sup- 
port such a movement. The whole affair is a question of price. 
Into the sale of houses, land, or other property there are many 
considerations enter besides that of actual value ; there is the 
inconvenience or loss to the owner, which he naturally estimates 
from a different point of view to that of the proposed purchaser ; 
but with joint- stock property, constantly changing hands in the 
market, it is a different affair altogether. A shareholder has 
no sentimental attachment to " North- Westerns," " Brightons," 
" South -Easterns/' or " Great Northerns ;" even its "A Stock" 
he would just as soon sell out if he considered the price of the 
day a pound or two beyond its value, and buy in the worst 
description of non- dividend-paying shares in the market if the 
latter were in his opinion selling a pound or two below their 
value. But as each shareholder can at any time get the market 
price for his shares, he would have no inducement to trouble 
himself about the matter unless he was offered a liberal 
bonus by the Legislature. We have now, therefore, to direct 
attention to two branches of our subject — the future prospects 
of shareholders, and the probable bonus in addition to the 
price that the Legislature might be induced to give them for 
their shares. 

K 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Effect of Competition — Some Shareholders favourable to Free 
Trade — The Duty of Directors — Necessity of opposing Competing 
Lines — Complaints against Directors — Improved Position of Rail- 
way Promoters — New Class of Contractors — Low Rate of Contracts 
— Complaints of Shareholders — "A fair and reasonable Charge" — 
Under the present System Competition must continue — Dislike of 
the English People to Monopoly — Battles of the Companies — 
Extracts from the last Half-yearly lleports of the great Companies 
• — Great Eastern Northern Junction before Parliament — Railway 
Affairs in 1844, 1845, and 1840— The Effects of great Prosperity 
may again be anticipated — Complaints against Parliament — False 
Position of Shareholders— Struggles to maintain the present System 
— Mr. Gladstone on the Introduction of the Bill of 1844 — A Share- 
holder at the South-Eastern Meeting — Appeal to the Directors. 

It is important for shareholders, and those especially who have 
the direction of their affairs, to ponder well the impossibility 
of adopting any means under our present system to put an end 
to competition among railway companies. Its effect, as we 
have seen, has been to reduce railway property, within the 
last eighteen or twenty years, to less than half its original 
value, apd, although the severe pressure only recurs at inter- 
mittent periods, it is not the less disastrous in its results. 

There are, however, some shareholders who contend that a 
free trade in railways would have been profitable to both parties 
— the public and themselves ; that had the directors abstained 
from all opposition to rival lines, the shareholders in the old 
companies would now have been much better off, and been receiv- 
ing large dividends. They further contend that this bad policy 
was further aggravated by the directors, when defeated in the 
first instance, purchasing up at extravagant prices, or guaran- 
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teeiDg exorbitant dividends to successful rival lines. In 
condemnation of this policy they instance the enormous sums 
spent in fruitless Parliamentary contests, and the heavy 
burdens entailed on the old lines by such purchases and 
guarantees. I think, however, when all the circumstances of 
the case are duly considered, it will be admitted that the 
directors could not, in these respects, have acted better for the 
interests of their shareholders than they have done. 

Before going into this matter, we must endeavour to see 
clearly what was the duty of the directors in reference to the 
shareholders on the one hand and the public on the other. 
Up to a certain point their interests were identical, but at that 
point they diverged, and became antagonistic. Whose interests, 
then, should the directors promote ? No one, I think, can for 
a moment doubt that they were bound to use every fair and 
lawful means to protect and promote the interests of the share- 
holders in preference to those of the public. 

To do justice to the directors, their position must be fairly 
stated. They represented a body of men who had rendered no 
small service to the State in the creation of public works — 
works which had been undertaken, carried on, and completed 
under great difficulties, without ever having received, as in 
other countries, either subvention, assistance, or special protec- 
tion from the Legislature. The men who executed these works 
made no pretensions to philanthropy. They were working 
undoubtedly for their country's good, but that was a mere 
incident ; they were shrewd, hard-headed men of business, who 
laid out vast sums of money to attain a certain object — that 
object being the possession, working, and monopoly of the 
great high roads of the country. All this was done as a 
matter of profitable speculation. The Legislature were under 
no obligation to the shareholders, nor the shareholders to the 
Legislature. So far as regards the general public, there was 
the same absence of obligation on either side. The public 
wanted to travel as cheap as they could ; they cared nothing 

K 2 
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about the shareholders, or what return they would have for 
their invested capital, or whether they should have any return 
— that was the shareholders' business ; they made the railways 
on speculation, and must abide by the consequences. So far as 
the general public were concerned, their feeling was decidedly 
hostile to the directors. It is clear, therefore, that when the 
interests of the shareholders and the public clashed, the direc- 
tors had but one course to pursue, viz. to use their best 
endeavours to advance the interests of the shareholders. 

Let us now examine the policy pursued by the directors in 
opposing competing lines. There are some persons, no doubt, * 
who contend that competition is good alike for all parties, but 
I do not think that that theory can stand a moment's investiga- 
tion. When a man can sell his wares or his services at his 
own price, his estimation of their value is, in general, some- 
what higher than that of the public ; and when he can enforce 
that valuation his situation is decidedly pleasant, and may be 
made very profitable. Competition is all very well for the 
public, but no sane man would give up a monopoly so long as he 
could possibly retain it. The directors, therefore, in upholding 
the interests of their shareholders, could only do battle with all 
comers who would venture to intrude into their territories, and 
offer to every project, come from whatever quarter it might, 
that would threaten to interfere with their monopoly, the 
most determined opposition. This the directors have always 
done, and on that head I do not think the shareholders have 
any fair ground of complaint. I do not see how they could 
have done better to promote their interests. 

The second matter of complaint against the directors, 
viz., buying up or guaranteeing high dividends to successful 
opposition lines, is certainly more feasible than the first com- 
plaint. It was said, and no doubt with truth, that such 
purchases only gave encouragement to hostile projectors to 
proceed to new aggressions ; but of the two evils the lesser one 
undoubtedly was to 'buy the rival line up, or adopt any other 
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means by which they could secure their monopoly, and pre- 
vent the public being carried at the exceeding low rate at 
which they otherwise would on the new line, to the great 
disadvantage of the old line. 

A great change has of late years taken place in the position 
of railway promoters. The almost fabulous prices paid for land 
in the early days of railway progress, and the opposition encoun- 
tered from landowners and others, rendered the success of a bill 
a matter of the greatest difficulty, and the inexperience and ne- 
cessary ignorance of contractors added heavily to the expenses. 
Up to 1844 the average " cost of railways was i?35,000 per 
mile ; but times have changed wonderfully since then. Land- 
owners, traders, and all other classes now fully appreciate the 
benefit to be derived from railways. The value of land is 
increased in the same proportion that they are made available 
for traffic, and traders would be shut out from their markets were 
they not within their immediate reach. Into whatever districts 
promoters now go, they are welcomed as friends, where, thirty 
years since, they would have been treated literally as enemies. 
The landowner sells his land at a fair price, sometimes 
takes the amount in shares, or in many cases gives it free, 
and all other classes locally interested support the under- 
taking ; and, last of all, the public eagerly take up the shares. 
This is not all, nor the worst so far as regards the position of 
shareholders in the old lines. The general demand for rail- 
ways has called into existence a new class of speculators, who 
unite in their own persons the several functions of promoters, 
contractors, shareholders in the first instance, and lessees when 
necessary — men of great wealth, enterprise, experience, and 
energy, in every way fully competent to carry out whatever they 
undertake, always on the look-out for business wherever they 
can see there is work to be done, and the likelihood of a profit- 
able investment. This class is the scourge of the railway interest ; 
in former times they were unknown. Kail way companies then 
only contended with each other ; now, two or three individuals 
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ness to enable them to draw a line of demarcation between 
those schemes that should and should not be opposed in 
Parliament. These complaints are not entirely without foun- 
dation, but there is great difficulty in dealing with the subject. 
What, for instance, is " a fair and reasonable charge" on 
railways, how is it to be tested, and what should be the 
standard ? The London and North-Western and Great 
Northern charged, as we have seen, at one time, on their respec- 
tive lines, one farthing per mile for first class. The Northern 
and South-Western charge now one halfpenny per mile, the 
North London three farthings, the London and Tilbury one 
penny, the Lancashire and Yorkshire three halfpence, the 
London and Brighton twopence, the Great Eastern twopence 
halfpenny, the North Devon threepence, and the Cardigan 
threepence halfpenny. There is a wide range ! — from one 
farthing to fourteen farthings, that at three farthings paying 
the highest dividend. And which of these fares is to be 
adopted as the standard of a " fair and reasonable charge ? " 
Even on the same railway, on different days of the ^veek, there 
are different charges. I might refer again, as it affords a 
familiar illustration, to the different prices of a book, first pub- 
lished at a guinea and a half, again at six shillings, and lastly 
at two shillings. Which of these prices is " fair and mode- 
rate ? " The first is the monopoly, and the last is the free- 
trade price ; but which of the three prices is " the true Simon 
Pure," and which the counterfeit? When we see that the 
ordinary every- day working fares on some railways are three, 
five, and even seven times as much as on others, and the 
companies charging the lowest pay six per cent, dividends, 
there may, under these circumstances, be some difference be- 
tween the public and the shareholders as to what constitutes 
" a fair and reasonable charge." Let us suppose that the price 
of tea, of the same quality, varied, owing to local causes, over 
the kingdom from one shilling per pound to seven shillings ; 
would it not be obvious to every one that, if such a state of 
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things existed in regard to tea or any other necessary of life, 
there would be a constant action going on to reduce those in- 
equalities, and bring competition to bear for that purpose on 
those markets at which the highest charges prevailed. 

So long, then, as our present railway system lasts, so long 
must railway proprietors make up their minds to a continuance 
of that warfare which has proved so ruinous to their interests ; 
and in proportion as the public find the fares decrease through 
competition, so will increase that desire to encourage competing 
lines. There is, in this country, a great dislike to monopoly, 
or anything that appears to strengthen monopoly. In the early 
part of the recent session of Parliament, a bill promoted by 
the Caledonian, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and Scottish Central 
Kailway Companies, for their amalgamation, was thrown out 
on the second reading, and the same bill had been thrown out 
several times before, although the projectors had great 
Parliamentary influence, and proposed a reduction of 35 per 
cent, on their second-class, and 25 per cent, on their third-class 
fares. These and similar proposals to Parliament to make 
great reductions in fares on certain conditions are, unfortunately 
for railway shareholders, highly suggestive, both to the public 
and to Parliament, of gross overcharges being made; and, 
coupled with this, the extreme low fares on some lines and their 
high dividends, confirms the popular opinion that nothing 
but increased and unlimited opposition can effectually bring 
down the fares. 

We have seen that landowners now find that railway com- 
munication is a necessity of civilization ; that those parts of 
the country unprovided with such means of transport are not, 
in the present state of society, fit places for habitation ; that 
new promoters rush in where old ones feared to tread ; and, 
what with internecine wars between old companies not grown 
wiser by experience, ancT between new companies without either 
experience or wisdom — and what with the wars between 
engineers, lawyers, contractors, and jobbers of all sorts, whose 
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experience has been most pleasant — the poor shareholders may 
well look forward with anxiety to that happy millennium 
when their troubles shall cease— when their ruinous Parlia- 
mentary warfares shall be at an end, when a new competing 
line shall be a thing unknown, and when they shall be able to 
enjoy their present dividends, such as they are, without any 
fear of further reduction, or molestation from angry opponents. 
How far that prospect, under the present system, is likely to 
be realized, we have now to consider. 

This future time, so anxiously looked for by shareholders, 
is to be marked by the " completion of our railway system," 
when the nation and the Legislature, it is assumed, will agree 
in opinion with them as to the impolicy of permitting the con- 
struction of competing lines. I am greatly afraid, when we 
come to examine the foundation on which this rests, it will be 
found altogether imaginary ; and a little consideration, pro- 
bably, will satisfy the most sanguine shareholder that it is 
utterly futile to suppose, under the present system, suc.h a 
" completion " can ever come to pass. 

We have, in the United Kingdom, about 120,000 miles of 
common roads, and about the one-tenth of that distance of 
railways. I am very far from supposing that, under any 
assumed circumstances, our railways will reach the one-fourth 
of that extent during the present generation. But as there are 
many different causes in operation that have a direct tendency 
to promote the construction of cheap opposition lines, they must 
still continue to operate so long as these causes exist. Although 
the completion of our leading lines may take place in the course 
of a comparatively few years, our railway system will go on 
extending itself for many years to come. As the population 
increases, and villages become large towns, so does the neces- 
sity for a continual extension go on, and we generally add, 
in ordinary times, from 300 to 500 miles per annum to the 
existing lines. But it is not from this moderate extension the 
railway proprietors so severely suffer. What they have to 
dread is that vast influx of new schemes into Parliament 
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which periodically occur after two or three consecutive years 
of great prosperity . When the coffers of the Bank of England 
are filled to overflowing, when the rate of interest is down to 
1 1 or 2 per cent., when there is a vast amount of unemployed 
capital lying idle for want of a profitable investment, the general 
community anticipate increased happiness and prosperity, but 
to railway shareholders these signs of the times are only the 
forerunners of disastrous speculation and unlimited com- 
petition. They have had the bitter lesson of 1844-5, and it 
is not likely that that lesson will be soon forgotten. 

These two years were remarkable for their good harvests, 
their prosperity at home and abroad, the consequent easy 
state of the money market, and the increasing supply of 
bullion in the Bank — for a large average circulation, and for 
discounts varying from 2i to 3£ per cent. In 1842 the 
bullion in the Bank coffers had been as low as £5,629,000 ; 
in January, 1844, it had increased to upwards of £14,000,000 ; 
in January, 1842, the circulation was £16,923,000; in January, 
1844, it had grown up to £20,301,000 ; and during the whole 
of 1844 it averaged about the same amount. Money was very 
abundant ; the great discount houses were full. The Bank 
discounted at 2|- per cent. ; Consols reached par, a similar event 
not having taken place in the present century; the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer effected a saving of £1,200,000 per annum by 
the reduction of the 3 J- per Cents, to 3. Four of the principal 
railways in the kingdom — the London and Birmingham, the 
Grand Junction, the Liverpool and Manchester, and the York 
and North Midland — paid from 10 to 12 per cent., and the 
Stockton and Darlington, 15 per cent, per annum; everything, 
in fact, promised a continuance of the golden age. 

Up to 1844 railway enterprise might be regarded as the- 
natural effort of capital to procure a fair and proper interest; 
but the superabundant capital in the market, seeking for invest- 
ment, brought about a widely different state of affairs. The lead- 
ing railway companies, willing enough of course to remain quiet, 
found it impossible to do so ; opposition lines were proposed, 
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which it was necessary to fight at great expense; and small 
branch railways being projected, the old companies were forced 
to take and guarantee dividends from 4 to 6 per cent., and in 
some cases as high as 10 per cent., many of these lines having 
only been projected for the purpose of extortion. " Parliament 
gave almost unrestricted scope to competition ; little regard was 
paid to the claims and interests of railway companies. Their 
proprietors saw, with terror and dismay, the reckless encourage- 
ment to competing lines, by which all their calculations were 
so disastrously interfered with. So determined were the pro- 
prietors of new lines to succeed in their projects, that no price 
for the purchase of land seemed too great to arrest opposition. 
Sums varying from £5,000 to £20,000 were given, ostensibly 
for slips of land, but really to avert opposition." 

I have drawn freely, in the foregoing sketch of Parliamentary 
legislation in 1844, 1845, and 1846, from Mr. Francis' interest- 
ing "History of English Railways;" and the lesson there 
conveyed should not be without its use to the directors 
of the present day. It is for them to watch the signs of the 
times, and, by a wise foresight, secure themselves and their 
constituents against the coming evil day. Nothing can be 
more certain than that, sooner or later, this country will be 
visited by one of these periodical returns of extraordinary pros- 
perity, and similar results, in regard to railway property, may 
fairly be anticipated. What reason is there to think otherwise ? 
Last year the Chairman of the London and South-Western 
complained that ten " attacks," in Parliament, had been made 
on their line. The London and Brighton came successfully 
out of their Committee, but their dividend was reduced in con- 
sequence last year one per cent. What are we to expect again, 
when the money market will be in the same state as that 
which we have just noticed, when £20,000,000 will be 
lying at the Bank of England; when our discounts will be 
again at 2-|- per cent. ; some 70 or 80 millions sterling 
of deposit lying in our joint-stock banks, paying 1 J or 2 per 
cent, interest, and the depositors anxiously looking out for some 
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more profitable investment? With the encouragement which 
railway projectors now receive from landowners — with the great 
facilities which exist for constructing lines, and the compara- 
tively low price at which they can now be constructed — with the 
activity, wealth, and energy of the great contractors, who project 
and carry out their lines, and the wider field for operations which 
still exists in the vicinity of good paying lines — these combined 
causes must, I think, satisfy any reasonable man that, when 
that season of great prosperity comes again, the railway 
interest will be the first, the. greatest, and perhaps the only 
sufferer? When the flood-gates are again opened, and the 
unchecked torrent of speculation rushes in, neither Parliament 
nor shareholders can stop its course. 

History, it is said, runs in cycles, and railway history is no 
exception to the general rule. Since the railway mania, twenty 
years ago, there has not been so great a number of railway 
bills brought before Parliament as in the last session ; yet the 
times are very different ; we have not had a succession of good 
harvests, there are not twenty millions sterling in the Bank of 
England's coffers, money is not going a-begging at 2 or 3 per 
cent., and, although too many companies for general purposes 
have been formed, there is not that wild and reckless spirit 
of speculation abroad, as in 1845, that alarmed all interests 
and brought such numbers to ruin; nevertheless, there is a 
determination on the part of the public to convert their surplus 
capital into new lines ; and there is no lack of companies, both 
old and new, to avail themselves of that desire, and turn it to 
profitable account. 336 Bills, claiming sanction for the con- 
struction of upwards of 3000 miles, were introduced into 
Parliament, attacking, without exception, all existing interests, 
and threatening ruin to many of the companies. Let, however, 
the reports of some of the principal companies, at their half- 
yearly meeting last February, speak for themselves. It is true 
that a great number of these bills have been either thrown out 
or withdrawn, but only to reappear the next or some succeeding 
session, with hundreds of others. 
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" The directors of the London and North-Western Company 
regret to say that the hills introduced into the present session 
bearing on the interests of this company, and requiring the 
watchful attention of the board, are, as on former occasions, 
too numerous to be described in the Keport." They waited, 
they state, on the President of the Board of Trade, and urged 
that the proprietors of existing railways, as the owners of nearly 
four hundred millions of capital, might reasonably expect that 
Parliament will not allow their property to be sacrificed, as is 
now too frequently the case, for the sole benefit of speculators, 
who, under the guise of public advantage, claim to use works 
already established at great cost, and, having acquired such 
rights, seek only to dispose of them to the highest bidder. 
The directors further urged that, under existing circumstances, 
they, as trustees, have little or no option but to appear in com- 
mittee on any bill by which their interests may be affected, well 
knowing, from experience, that a lodgment made by a specu- 
lating scheme in one session is too often made a stepping- 
stone to a serious invasion of their property, and to a costly 
contest in a future session. At one time these contests might 
have had their origin in an expectation, based on the apparent 
policy of Parliament, that monopoly might be maintained ; 
yet, for some time past, that expectation has been very gene- 
rally abandoned. At the half-yearly meeting, the Chairman, 
in reference to the general policy of Parliament, said : " We 
had the North London, when we got 3 and 4 per cent. ; and 
now, when we have brought it into play, and your capital 
makes something of it, Parliament steps in to rob you of your 
labour." 

Here now is a corporation, with a capital of some forty mil- 
lions sterling, and an annual revenue equal to many of the se- 
cond-rate European powers, with a " territory " extending over 
1200 miles, and possessing all that power and influence which 
such an elevated position commands, obliged to live in a state 
of chronic warfare, and to seek the special protection of the 
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Board of Trade against the numberless schemes with which 
they were threatened, " in the hope that Parliament will 
not allow their property to be sacrificed, as is now too fre- 
quently the case, for the sole benefit of speculators," &c. 

The question that naturally suggests itself, on reading this 
report, is, Why should the owners of private property be placed 
in such an anomalous situation, that the interference that 
Parliament may deem necessary for the public good is inju- 
rious to their interests ? Parliament, they say, has too fre- 
quently sacrificed their property for the sole benefit of specu- 
lators — that is, they have granted bills for lines that compete 
with the London and North -Western, which the directors think 
wholly unnecessary ; but we have seen that these competing 
lines, from London to Liverpool and elsewhere, have greatly 
reduced the fares and charges, no doubt at a ruinous loss 
to the company — not caused so much by the lowering of 
the charges, as by the division of the traffic. Parliament 
has to judge between parties altogether antagonistic so far 
as regards the principle of competition, and railway com- 
panies occupy a false position in standing between the public 
and the public good. Look what competition has done for the 
London and North-Western Company— it reduced their divi- 
dends from 10 per cent, down to 3j per cent. For the last 
few years they have been slowly recovering, and have now 
attained a tolerably fair position, having paid £5 2s. 6d. 
per cent, dividend last year, and will probably pay £6 per cent. 
this year ; but it needs no prophet to foretell the results, as 
affects the company, should one-half of the projects continually 
being launched against them receive eventually the sanction of 
Parliament. 

The Chairman of the Great Western Eailway, at their half- 
yearly meeting, said that, " looking at the enormous mass of 
merely speculative schemes that were brought forward, and 
which involved great expense in opposing them, he thought 
that the leading companies were somewhat hardly used. There 
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was no substantial guarantee against new projects having little 
or no local support, or any real substantive basis. A specu- 
lative engineer, a speculative lawyer, and a financial discount 
company at their back, set them up. It was not like 1844 and 
1845, when there was a great rush of capital into railways, when 
there were railway shareholders and railway directors ; but in 
the great mass of schemes which were promoted this session, 
there were neither shareholders nor directors, and there was no 
substantial local demand for those schemes. When authorized, 
these schemes were merely made use of for exciting jealousy 
and discord between neighbouring companies. They were 
made for sale, and sale only." 

All the great companies, in their reports to their shareholders, 
spoke much in the same terms as the London and North- 
Western and Great Western companies. The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire directors said that it was a source of extreme regret to 
them that they must again, in Parliament, resist encroachments 
upon districts both in Lancashire and Yorkshire. They felt 
bound to protect the shareholders' property, as much as possible, 
from injurious legislation ; and they requested the authority of 
shareholders to authorize the board to take all necessary pro- 
ceedings for that purpose. The term " injurious legislation " is 
a relative term ; and it must be remembered that the directors 
are speaking from the directors' point of view, as affecting the 
interests of the shareholders, and totally ignore those of the 
public. 

The Chairman of the London and South- Western Company, 
at their half-yearly meeting, said the directors had been unwill- 
ingly obliged, by the action of others, to introduce a line for 
affording accommodation to Eichmond from Kensington, which 
the company had been driven to promote in order to protect 
themselves from the attacks of others. No less than four lines 
had been projected, to rob them of their Eichmond traffic, three 
of which were still before the public. They had offered terms to 
the promoters of those schemes, and to the Great Western and 
North- Western Companies, which, he trusted, would satisfy the 
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House of Commons that there was do public necessity for these 
hostile and useless Ikies. 

The directors of this company were placed in a bad position : 
they had given up all ambitious schemes, had abandoned all 
incursions into their neighbours' territories, and wished to live 
at peace with all men; but they were dragged unwillingly into 
the fray. " No less than four lines had been projected to rob 
them of their Kichmond traffic," and, nolens volens, they must 
enter into the strife. Last session they had been attacked 
at " ten difFerent points." 

The Chairman of the Great Northern, at the half-yearly 
meeting, said that the directors had to regret that the Eastern 
Counties had thought it right to invade, in the most unwarrant- 
able manner, the country occupied by the Great Northern 
Company, by promoting a bill for the construction of a new 
line from a point a few miles north of Cambridge to Askerne 
and Doncaster. He (the chairman), acting as a member of 
the Legislature, thought the case so bad a one, that he had 
endeavoured to throw out their bill on the second reading, and 
had the House entirely with him ; but the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, Mr. Massey, thought the proceedings to defeat a bill 
on its second reading so unusual, that he recommended the 
House to allow the bill to go before a select committee ; and, 
in deference to the opinion of that gentleman, which carried 
great weight and authority in the House, he (the chairman) 
withdrew his opposition ; and the company are now, at great 
expense, compelled and driven to oppose that line before a 
. Parliamentary Committee. It would pass between the main 
and loop lines of the Great Northern Company, and would not 
be further than three to four miles from any of them ; and the 
honourable gentleman went on to prove, of course, that the 
line was quite unnecessary. 

The Great Northern is now one of the best-paying companies 
in the kingdom, originally promoted under the name of the 
London and York, in direct opposition to the Midland. It 
eventually succeeded in making its way to Liverpool, in opposi- 
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tion to the London and North- Western, and extending its 
branches in all directions. What the predecessors of the present 
directors did twenty years ago — not, it is to be presumed, as 
speculators, or with a view to profitable investment, but solely 
for the public good — the present directors denounce as a most 
unwarrantable invasion on Great Northern territory by the 
Great Eastern Company, and have succeeded in convincing a 
Parliamentary Committee that such is the fact. 

The Chairman of the Midland said, as to their position, it 
was a most difficult matter to know how to deal with such 
new complications as might arise in railway affairs. The new 
lines and new projects springing up would require careful 
judgment; it would be impossible to apply any particular 
principle ; every circumstance must be carefully weighed, and 
each project discussed on its own merits. It had been said 
that something like the French system ought to be applied ; 
and Lord Dalhousie's report recommended a sort of restricted 
monopoly; but that was upset by Parliament, which kept 
things, as it were, at haphazard. Many years ago, he gave 
evidence in favour of a line from Derby to Leeds ; since that 
time a second line to that town had been obtained by the 
London and North- Western, and a third by the Great Northern, 
and now a fourth was threatened ; this showed the absence of 
any fixed principle. The public feeling varied ; and whenever 
a disposition was manifested to make a new line, Parliament 
was too apt to give power, highly injurious to other interests. 
Of the new projects before Parliament, about one hundred 
proposed to do something or other with the Midland.- 

This company, like the Great Northern, is one of the most 
prosperous in the kingdom ; but that very prosperity is, in one 
sense, to this class of companies, the cause of their greatest 
anxiety and trouble. . It naturally attracts great numbers of 
competitors, desirous of sharing in their prosperity by relieving 
them of their traffic, involving them in enormous Parliamentary 
expenditure, forcing on them the construction of new lines, 

L 
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which may really be quite unnecessary and productive of no 
benefit to the public, as they are not competing lines. 

At the meeting of the Great Eastern, Mr. Bidder (a director) 
said, he was responsible for recommending the Great Eastern 
Northern Junction line. It was said that it would bring them 
into antagonism with the Great Northern Company ; but he 
asked them whether the latter company had not invaded their 
territory at several points ? They had invaded the Great 
Eastern district at Hertford, Cambridge, and Lynn, and they 
were now endeavouring to get into Norfolk. 

The Great Eastern is one of those companies that never 
enjoyed the smiles of Fortune. Once on a time an attempt 
was made " to make things pleasant " for the shareholders by 
paying them dividends the line never earned ; but it ended, as 
we all know, in a most disastrous failure. They endeavoured 
this session to better their fortunes, in what they considered a 
legitimate manner, by promoting a line to the North by a 
junction with their line near Cambridge. The length, with 
branches, was 134 miles, and the cost ^1,500,000. The gra- 
dients were exceedingly favourable ; and they looked to the car- 
riage of coals as one of the principal sources of revenue. They 
proved to the Committee that a locomotive of ordinary power 
on such a line would be able to drag 400 tons ; so they would 
be able to bring coals at considerably less than a shilling per 
ton to London. They encountered, however, the most deter- 
mined opposition from the Great Northern and Midland 
Companies, and the Committee rejected their bill ! 

It is not, I apprehend, necessary to go into any further 
details in regard to the position and prospects of railway pro- 
prietors. Nearly all the reports of the several companies par- 
take, more or less, of the same character as those we have 
quoted. The bill for constructing a new line between London 
and Brighton has been defeated in the two last sessions of 
Parliament by the Brighton Company, but at a fearful ex- 
pense; and, sooner or later, it is pretty sure to be carried. 
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The established companies have passed through the Parlia- 
mentary ordeal of the last session without suffering much 
damage. 

What is it that the railway shareholders of this country, above 
all other things, desire in regard to their property ? They 
desire peace and security, and, under the present system, it is 
impossible they can have either. No man can believe that 
the causes are temporary, that have a direct tendency to depre- 
ciate railway property. The directors of companies claim from 
the Legislature protection against competition, and hitherto, 
to a considerable extent, that protection has been afforded them. 
The present Parliament, especially, has given but little sup- 
port to competing lines, and (unless where a very strong 
case has been made out for intervention) has supported existing 
interests. Under its fostering influence, railway property has 
increased considerably in value within the last few years, and 
most of the great lines are now at a fair premium ; but it is for 
the shareholders to consider how long that prosperity will last, 
when the principle on which it is based is not that on which is 
founded the general commercial policy of the country; the one 
is based on Monopoly, and the other on Free Trade. The 
next Parliament may regard railway competition in quite a 
different light from that of the present Parliament, and it is for 
the shareholders themselves to consider — How long the 
exceptional policy of protection now afforded to them, con- 
trary to the general policy of the country, is likely to be 
continued? In the somewhat strong conventional language 
of the railway world, it is called "a robbery to intrude 
into your neighbours territory." It is assumed that a rail- 
way company ought to have an exclusive right of conveyance 
in its own particular district. It is true this assumed right 
has never been claimed, in express terms, by the railway 
interest ; they qualify it to the extent of admitting the right of 
Parliament to sanction all lines it may deem necessary for 
the public benefit, but they complain most bitterly of the manner 
in which that right has been often exercised. 

l 2 
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In regard to the conveyance of coal to London, the Great 
Northern, whilst admitting the fact that the Great Eastern 
could carry coal on the proposed line from the North of 
England to London at eightpence per ton, and that it would 
cost themselves a few pence more, contended that the difference 
in the cost of conveyance was so slight, compared with the 
price of coal in London, or the reduction that the Great Eastern 
might think proper to make, that it would not justify Parliament 
in permitting the construction of a competing line ; the argu- 
ments of the Great Northern eventually prevailed, and the Great 
Eastern, for the time heing, at least, will not be able to bring 
up coal from the North of England at eightpence per ton. 

Let any one but think of the densely populated district of 
the east of London, with its half million of inhabitants, the 
great majority of whom are poor hard-working people, in con- 
nection with the fact that coal can be brought to their door from 
the pit's mouth at little more than eightpence per ton; let it 
be remembered that during the winter months their greatest 
deprivation is the want of sufficient fuel; that frequently during 
the season the most exorbitant prices are charged for it ; that 
its cost at the pit's mouth is but six or seven shillings per ton ; 
when we remember all this, we can form some idea of the benefit 
that would be conferred on that section of the London popula- 
tion if they could get their coal from the pit's mouth with 
only an additional charge of some 200 per cent, profit on the 
carriage. The main contest of the session that has just 
closed, was the one we have referred to, between the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern Companies. It was, in many 
respects, a most remarkable contest, and the result is a good 
illustration of the principles on which Parliamentary decisions 
are generally founded. It also affords a full confirmation of 
the evidence given before the Select Committee of 1844, as to 
the great benefit the public would derive from the railways 
being transferred from the companies to the State. 

The Great Eastern Company, as we have seen, projected a 
line that would give them direct communication, not only with 
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the great coal-fields of the North, but also with the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, the North Eastern, the Midland, the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and all the other lines in the northern and 
north-eastern parts of the kingdom, and notwithstanding its 
length, and consequently the great number of landowners who 
were affected by them, none practically opposed it. One of the 
main features of the case was the engineering superiority of 
the line to any system of similar length yet constructed, and 
the effect of such construction was, practically, nearly to double 
the load which an engine could carry, as compared with the 
load actually carried on the existing line of the Great Northern, 
the latter is 240 tons, whilst on the former line a load of 400 
tons would be conveyed at the same cost. The cost per 
train mile of working the traffic, including every expense, 
it was found did not exceed one shilling and sixpence, and 
taking the total distance at 1 76 miles, the cost of carriage 
of each ton from the pit's mouth to Shoreditch would just 
amount to eightpencel The bill was rejected by the com- 
mittee, apparently on the grounds, 1st — that as the Great 
Northern line was not so good, it would subject the Company 
to an unfair competition ; and 2nd — that the public would 
derive but little benefit from the construction of the new line 
as the Great Eastern required permission to charge a profit of 
between 400 and 500 per cent, on the cost of transit. 

Now, as to the first grounds, the reasoning on behalf of the 
Great Northern is the old economical fallacy of protection, as 
applied to railway traffic, and if it were well founded it should 
have operated to prevent railways themselves from superseding 
the capital invested in canals and turnpike trusts ; they, too, 
are tied down to " their inherent imperfections." Yet it was 
not thought necessary to deny the public the benefit of an 
improved method of locomotion, simply because the old roads 
and canals would suffer by the improvement. Suppose some 
inventor were to discover a new and cheaper fuel, which would 
entirely supersede coal and gas, and should supply heat and 
light at a far cheaper rate than any at present in practice, what 
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would be thought of the Attorney- General who would refuse a 
patent for such an invention, or the Parliament which refused 
to sanction the means of carrying it into effect, because the 
capital expended by the gas companies and in coal mines was not 
to be superseded, but consideration was to be shown for the 
great services they had in past times rendered to the country. 

Such were the arguments addressed to the committee by the 
advocates of the Great Eastern Company, but which unfor- 
tunately for them failed in producing any effect, and so their 
bill was rejected. 

The position of railway shareholders is altogether anomalous ; 
they are the supporters of a system not an absolute monopoly, 
but still less one of free trade ; it is a system which combines the 
worst qualities of both, without any of the redeeming qualities 
of either. At the present day, it is simply an anachronism. The 
landed, the shipping, and all the other interests, great and 
small, of the country, that, twenty years ago, were monopolies, 
more or less close, have gradually been abolished, and the 
railway direction alone is making a desperate struggle to main- 
tain its position against the innumerable assailants who are 
attacking it on every side. It is for the directors themselves 
to judge, from the signs of the times, which party, in the end, 
is likely to succeed, or if the successful defence in one session 
will prevent the renewed attack in another, and then to calcu- 
late the costs. Is there any director or shareholder who will 
assert that railway property is on a sound and satisfactory foot- 
ing, or say there is any likelihood of less encouragement being 
given to railway extension, or fewer speculators ready to throw 
competing lines over the face of the country, than at present ? 
Or can the railway directors point out any remedy that has the 
most remote likelihood of being adopted by the country or the 
Legislature that will reverse the present order of things, and 
give what they consider due protection to their interests — a 
protection, however it may be qualified, that is not granted to 
any other class in the community ? I may confidently answer 
that no hope exists, even amongst the most sanguine of share- 
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holders or determined of directors, of such protection ever 
being given to the railway interest. 

This is not all. There is a large, influential, and increasing 
class in this country, who contend that every facility should be 
granted by the Legislature for the extension of railways — that 
competition is the only means by which charges can be reduced 
— that when landowners are willing to give their land, and 
capitalists contribute their money, the duty of the Legislature 
is to promote the benefit of the public in preference to that of 
the shareholders, and that the latter have no claim to special 
protection more than any other class of traders. If these prin- 
ciples should ultimately prevail — and that is a matter on which 
every one can form his own opinion — there are much worse 
times in store for railway proprietors than they have ever yet 
experienced. 

The Eailway Bill of 1844 was intended for the mutual benefit 
of the nation and the shareholders. It was supposed that 
at the expiration of twenty-one years both parties would be in 
a position to form an opinion of the working of our railway 
system as then established, and the Government desired to be 
in a position to have it changed if the future Legislature should 
so desire it. " The question/' said Mr. Gladstone, " of the 
whole bill, is the purchase or option on the part of the Govern- 
ment. If we agree about that, we shall not quarrel about the 
rest. On the other hand, if we differ about that, it will be a 
question for our consideration, whether we will take the rest, 
or postpone the whole till a future period. With railways the 
Legislature are dealing with a new system, producing new 
results, and likely to produce unforeseen effects. Is it not 
wise, then, to make provision for the future? Is it wise to 
trust ourselves to all the changes which the next ten or fifteen 
years may produce with regard to public communication by 
railway, without a thought for providing for the difficulties that 
might arise? Is it wise to place ourselves in a position in 
whicfi, whatever might be the exigency, we shall be debarred 
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from any interference, because now, before these new com- 
panies have obtained their powers, it has been neglected to 
obtain proper powers, to enable the question to be entertained. 
With respect to the purchase of railways at the present 
moment, gentlemen of great experience and intelligence had 
recommended that it should be so. I do not think the com- 
mittee were prepared to concur in that view; and I say I 
would, at the present moment, vote against a plan for the 
purchase of railroads. I would do so because, in the present 
state of the system, there are not grounds for coming to that 
conclusion. But it is a very different question whether I shall 
reserve a free agency for either the purchase or revision at any 
future time, in case such a measure should appear advisable, to 
enable the State, after a term of years, to purchase the railways, 
if the judgment of the Legislature should be such as to render 
such a measure politic and expedient. In the present state of 
the question, the elements which enter into it are rude and 
unformed, and the evidence, I admit, is not complete." 

The time provided by the bill, when the Legislature should 
take the working of our system into consideration, has now 
nearly arrived, and there are ample materials to enable the 
nation and the Legislature to form a perfect judgment of the 
comparative merits of the two systems. The Legislature of 
this as of every other free country, is but the reflex of its 
public opinion, and only a knowledge of the facts of the case is 
required to create and form that public opinion in this country 
to support the Government bill of 1844. To say that the public 
are opposed to the purchase of the railways would convey a very 
inaccurate idea on the subject. The question has been but little 
more than mooted, and the relative merits of the two systems 
never discussed. A proposition at the present time from the 
Government to buy up the railways, before the matter is fully 
discussed, and the public enlightened on the subject, would 
be just as appropriate or successful as a proposition to buy up 
the laud. It remains, therefore, for the directors of our 
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great companies to consider whether or not it is for the in- 
terest of themselves and their constituents to let matters go on 
in their present course, or to hring the provisions of the Act of 
1844 under the consideration of the public and the Legis- 
lature, and express their willingness, so far as they are con- 
cerned, to give every facility to their being carried out. 

The policy hitherto acted upon by railway directors — and, 
considered as traders, not an unfair one — has been to keep the 
public in complete ignorance of the internal working of our 
railway system, so far as regards the extreme low rate at which 
passengers and goods can be conveyed on railways. " How 
does it happen," said a simple-minded shareholder in the South- 
E astern Company, to the chairman at the last half-yearly 
meeting, " that we carry passengers at such a low tariff? The 
fares must be unremunerative. In 1855, I see by your report, 
that we carried between seven and eight millions of passengers, 
for which we received 635,000/. ; but last year we carried be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen millions, and only received 755,000/. 
That will not pay." " I cannot undertake," said the chairman 
in reply, " to discuss these delicate matters in public (hear, 
hear) ; but I would say, look to your dividend, and rest and be 
thankful." The dividend for 1855 was 3/. Is. 8d., and for 
1803, 4/. 15s. 

But the chairman might have said, " The fact is that we 
and all the other companies can carry passengers at exceedingly 
low rates. A first- class passenger we can carry four miles for 
a farthing, a second-class six miles for a farthing, and a third- 
class ten miles for a farthing ; and all beyond that, with fairly 
loaded trains, is profit. You may remember several years ago, 
when we carried on the opposition for the Eeading traffic, 
charging about a farthing per mile to first-class passengers, and, 
as I told you then, we lost nothing by the business. We have 
latterly been obliged, by the opposition of the London and 
Chatham, to reduce our fares ; it has done us no injury. We 
have come to terms with our opponent, and agreed to divide 
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the monopoly, and now we can pay you a better dividend than 
ever we paid you before. We may soon be able to restore the 
fares to what the honourable proprietor terms ' remunerative 
rates.' That must not be done too suddenly, nor till we have 
fully arranged our plans with the Chatham and Dover." 
Now the chairman might have said all this with perfect truth 
— but what would Mrs. Grundy of the railway world have 
said? 

So long as the railway monopoly remained secure, this 
policy on the part of the directors appears to have been the 
best that, under the circumstances, could have been adopted. 
To share a monopoly with one or even more companies does 
not absolutely destroy it, however much it may impair its value ; 
but when there appears an influx of companies so great in 
number, promoted under such favourable circumstances as we 
have described, so determined in carrying out their projects and 
with every probability of their number increasing from year to 
year, the possibility must be kept in view of the monopoly 
being entirely broken up owing to so many companies obtaining 
their bills that combination would practically be impossible. 
Light will, sooner or later, break- in on our present system; 
with light comes knowledge, and with knowledge comes action. 
The public look only to one remedy — more lines, more com- 
petition. The directors must know, as practical men of the 
world, that, sooner or later, all matters relating to railway 
statistics will be fully known ; and when the public come to 
know that a passenger can be conveyed one hundred miles for 
twopence halfpenny, for which he is charged eight shillings and 
fourpence, and that a ton of coals can be brought from the 
extreme north of England for less than a shilling, the cost 
being there five or six shillings, and the price here four or five 
times that sum, it requires no prophet to foretell that the 
days of railway monopoly in private hands will in this country 
be numbered. 

But the remedy the public will seek, if not better advised, 
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will not only greatly reduce the value of existing railways, 
but will afford a very insufficient remedy for the evils com- 
plained of; the cry of the public will be for very cheap 
travelling, and new companies will be promoted solely for that 
object. Last session there were applications to Parliament 
for as many miles of railway that, if properly laid out, should 
be sufficient for the next ten years. Would it not, then, be for 
the interest of the shareholders that the directors should say to 
the country, the Legislature, and the Government, " Here is 
a property on which nearly four hundred millions sterling has 
been expended, and that, with some comparatively trifling ex- 
ceptions, affords railway communication to every part of the 
country. You have two courses before you, either to allow our 
property to be greatly depreciated, the capital of the country to 
be wasted, and very insufficient and partial remedies provided for 
the evils of which you complain, — or take this property off 
our hands. Give us, in addition to the market price of the 
day, a liberal bonus as provided for by the Act of 1844, and 
we on our part will render every assistance to the Government 
in carrying out the views of the Legislature, in enabling the 
public to travel at such low fares as you may determine." 

I have now detailed as clearly as I can the grounds of my 
belief that it would be for the interest of the shareholders that 
the directors of our great companies should take the initiative 
or support any movement in bringing this matter before the 
country. Their predecessors in office twenty years ago made a 
sad mistake in rejecting the advice of such men as Mr. Glyn and 
Mr.Baxendale, and refusing to co-operate with the Government 
of the day in protecting the companies from competing lines, 
and giving in return certain benefits to the public. Their 
successors have to deal with the second crisis that has 
occurred in the railway history of this country now, when a 
speculating mania for railway extension has set in not equalled 
since that of 1845. It is for them to judge whether or not the 
policy of the past shall be the policy of the future. If they 
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can stop the progress of current events ; if they can roll hack 
that torrent of speculation that threatens to sweep them along 
in its course ; if they can eradicate from the minds of the 
.British people that hatred of unchecked monopoly which may 
now he said to form part and parcel of their very heing ; if 
they can persuade the public at large, when the day of reckon- 
ing comes, that a system is sound which gives a practical 
monopoly to the vendor of a necessity of life, that enables 
him in many cases to charge the public Jifty times over the 
sum he pays ; if they believe all this, any argument I could 
use would be quite unavailing to convince them to the contrary. 
We have a system based on a principle, of which they are 
the administrators, not to be justified on any enlightened 
principle of legislation — a system of forced taxation under 
which this country, last year, paid upwards of thirty- 
one millions sterling. If, then, the directors of our great 
companies, men, almost without exception, of wealth and in- 
fluence, and many of very high position, both social and 
political, maintain the affirmative of these propositions, it 
would be merely a waste of time to discuss the question further. 
It is a matter that, for the present, apparently, must rest solely 
with them ; they have only to consider what line of policy will 
most benefit their shareholders, and they may very possibly 
think that of inaction the best, but I hope it may be other- 
wise. In the first crisis, in 1844, Government took the 
initiative in a movement intended for the benefit of the share- 
holders and the public, but partially failed. The second 
crisis in the affairs of the shareholders has now arrived, and it 
remains with themselves alone to consider what is best to be 
done, whether to proffer their willingness, so far as they are 
concerned, to carry out the Act of 1844, or follow the old 
course of opposition to competing lines in a vain struggle to 
maintain and perpetuate their monopoly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Right of the Companies to promote the carrying into effect the 
Bill of 1844 — Meaning of the Term " Purchase " of Railways by 
the State — Superior Value of Government Security over Private Se- 
curity — Its Effect on the Market Valueof Shares — Clause of the Bill 
relating to Purchase — Different Modes by which it could be effected. 
— Amount of Bonus to Shareholders — The Capital, Revenue, and 
Dividends of the Tliirteen Great Companies — The assumed Bonus 
that the Legislature might be induced to grant to each. 

Although the bill of 1 844 left it optional with the Legis- 
lature to exercise, on certain prescribed terms, the right of 
purchasing the railways, it is nevertheless quite open to the 
companies, as one of the parties to the bargain, to bring 
the subject before the country and Parliament, to state the 
grievances under which they labour, and suggest any remedy 
they may consider will meet the justice or necessities of their 
case. What we have now to consider is, would the carrying out 
of the Act of 1844, so far as it relates to the purchase of the 
railways by the State, be a measure calculated to promote the 
interests of the shareholders ? 

In regard to the term " purchase," as applied to Govern- 
ment and the railways, it is used more in a conventional than in 
an absolute sense. Properly speaking, purchase implies payment, 
or a promise of a money payment; and should the State claim 
to exercise the right of purchase, and insist on that exercise 
against the will of the shareholders, the latter could — and no 
doubt would— claim a money payment, and therefore a pur- 
chase on the part of the State of all the railway property in the 
kingdom would be simply an impossibility. In the conven- 
tional sense, however, it means the exchange of their shares lor 
a certain amount of Government stock, the shareholders giving 
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up their property, from which they receive a fluctuating dividend, 
and receiving in exchange a fixed annuity for a lesser amount 
in perpetuity. With the great hulk of people the rate of interest 
is a secondary consideration, compared with the security of 
the principal; and as no security in this country is con- 
sidered equal to that guaranteed hy the State, a certain rate of 
interest from it represents a much larger capital than the 
same rate of interest from any ordinary mercantile invest- 
ment. All shareholders would willingly accept a much lower 
rate than they now receive if it was secured by a Govern- 
ment guarantee ; not merely hy reason of the certainty of 
always getting that interest, hut the still more important con- 
sideration of the security of capital and the higher price that 
stock would realize when sold. It follows, then, that the income 
arising from any particular kind of property is not to he taken 
solely as the test of its value. If a capitalist invest in French, 
Eussian, or Colonial Government securities, or railway shares, 
he will not give a higher price than will pay him 4 J to 5 per 
cent, on his outlay, although he would lend his money to the 
English Government and he satisfied with one or one and a 
half per cent, less interest than he would receive from any of 
those investments, he would consider his money safer, and, 
when he required his capital, receive hack a larger sum. 

The consideration, therefore, of a proposal by Government 
to purchase the railways, looking at it from the shareholders' 
point of view, would he mainly — if not entirely — in reference 
to the effect it would have on the market price of their shares. 
They know how much they can sell for now ; how much more 
could they obtain if they sold their shares to Government ? 
Or, to put the question in another form, — What bonus would 
the Government give to induce them to sell ? 

The extreme supporters, however, of the application of free- 
trade principles to railways, are either entirely opposed to their 
being purchased by the State ; or, at least, that such purchase 
should be deferred to a distant period, when, as they contend, 
the value of railways will be greatly lowered by being subjected 
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to unchecked competition by the construction of a vast number 
of new lines. 

It must be admitted that from the commencement of the 
railway system in this country, no principle could have been 
more clearly and distinctly laid down by the Legislature and 
more constantly acted on with more or less stringency than that 
of competition. Each company, in obtaining its Act, had it 
granted on the clear understanding that the Legislature could 
and would permit whatever competing lines in the same dis- 
trict they might think necessary. This right of the Legislature 
has never for a moment been disputed by the railway body, 
although complaints have been continually made of bills being 
granted for which, in the opinion of the objectors, there existed 
no necessity. 

It is contended by many that, as the Legislature has the 
power, so should they exercise it in giving full scope to railway 
extension and competition — the more the better, they say, for 
the public — and railway proprietors have no right to claim pro- 
tection more than any other class of the community ; they had 
their day of prosperity, their high dividends and premiums, and 
these should not be maintained at the expense of the country. 
Kailways, they contend, can be made at one- third of the price they 
formerly cost, and let the public have the full benefit of them ; 
their competition with the old lines will pull down the present 
fares and charges, and their number will render combination 
impossible, their market value will become proportionally 
depreciated, and should the State at a future time desire to 
purchase the railways, it can do so for a moderate sum. Such 
was the general purport of a well-written article in the West- 
minster Review, that appeared about two years since. 

To follow out, however, this course for the purpose of first 
depreciating the value of railway property and then purchasing 
it, although not contrary to the letter of the law, would cer- 
tainly be opposed to its spirit. There always has been a degree 
of protection given to existing railway interests — very uncertain 
and undefined, it is true, sometimes loose and at other times 
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stringent, depending entirely on the judgment or bias of 
railway committees, the state of the money market, or the 
public pressure on Parliament, one committee passing a line 
in one session of Parliament that had been refused by another 
Committee in the previous session. Nevertheless, there 
always has been given some degree of protection, and to depart 
from that principle for the avowed purpose of enabling the 
State to acquire the railways at a price below the market 
value, could hardly be considered a fair mode of procedure. 

But without any intention on the part of the Legislature to 
depreciate the value of railway property, the effect of construct- 
ing competing lines, as affecting the present shareholders, is 
just the same. If a committee think that a new line would be 
for the public good, that is sufficient to justify them in passing 
the bill, and the opinion of Parliament is to a greater or less 
degree modified by the opinion out of doors. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more uncertain and precarious than the position of 
railway shareholders ; it is the only class in the country that 
have any protection ; that protection they have no legal claim 
to, and it may at any moment be entirely abolished. 

We shall now proceed to notice how the Parliament of 1844 
proposed to deal with the companies in regard to purchase. 

There were two different modes of procedure recommended 
to the committee for adoption. One was to take the average 
dividends paid by the companies respectively for three years 
previous to the purchase by Government, as the standard of 
value, the other to take the current market price as the basis on 
which the purchase should be made. The committee re- 
commended Parliament to reserve the right of either mode 
of purchase, accordingly the Legislature enacted that 
" Whatever be the rate of divisible profits in any such 
railway, it shall be lawful for the said Lords Commis- 
sioners, if they think fit at any time after the expiration of the 
said term of twenty-one years, to purchase any such railway, 
with all its hereditaments, stock, and appurtenances, in the 
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name and on behalf of her Majesty upon giving to the said 
company three calendar months' notice, in writing, of their in- 
tention, and upon payment of a sum equal to twenty-five years' 
purchase of the said annual divisible profits, estimated on an 
average of the three then next preceding years." The Act 
goes on to provide for the case of companies which do not pay 
ten per cent., and as that proviso extends to all the companies 
in the kingdom, it is the only part requiring notice. It says : — 
" If they [the companies] shall be of opinion that the said 
rate of twenty-five years' purchase of the said average profits 
is an inadequate rate of purchase of such railway, reference 
being had to the prospects thereof, to require that the rate of 
purchase, instead of being calculated on such average rate of 
profit, shall be taken at a valuation to be determined in case 
of difference by arbitration." 

A little consideration will, I think, satisfy any one that the 
first mode proposed of ascertaining the value of any particular 
railway, would for many reasons entirely fail. 

1 . The money value of railways. Like any other kind of pro- 
perty, its value cannot be tested merely by the dividend it may 
produce ; the price of shares rises and falls from other causes, poli- 
tical or commercial, as the case may be, quite independent of the 
annual dividends ; there is no property in the country the value of 
which is more fixed than our Government securities ; yet in times 
of peace and war, prosperity and adversity, good harvests and bad 
harvests, abundant trade and commercial panic, these extremes 
— when you come to realize — will make a difference of ten or 
fifteen per cent., although the income remains exactly the same. 
In 1844, when this Act was passed, the Three per Cents, stood at 
par ; ten years afterwards — when we were at war with Kussia — 
they were down to eighty-six. As the variation in railway 
stock from commercial and other causes is much greater than in 
Government stock, it follows that the test would be altogether 
fallacious that would make the income alone the rule by which 
the value of a railway could be determined at a future period. 

2. Assuming, however, that dividends alone should be taken 
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as the measure to determine the value of a railway, the 
system of averages enacted by the bill would entirely alter 
its character, the average dividends " for the three next pre- 
ceding years," are to be taken as the test of value : a railway, 
for instauce, that for the three preceding years was increasing 
in value and had paid each year respectively three, four, and 
five per cent., and next year might be expected to pay a still 
higher dividend, would be valued in the market according to 
the prospective increase ; but by the bill its value would be 
calculated as paying only four per cent., and a railway that was 
decreasing in value whose dividends for the last three years had 
been five, four, and three per cent, respectively, with a gloomy 
prospect for the future, would be considered of the same 
value. Thus the shareholders in one company with a bright 
prospect before them, and receiving five per cent, interest on 
their money, would obtain no more than the shareholders of 
another company receiving only three per cent, interest for 
their money, with perhaps a likelihood of a still smaller divi- 
dend. The market value of the shares of the first company 
would be nearly double the value of those of the second com- 
pany ; but by that mode of calculation would be paid for at 
the same rate. 

3. But even assuming that taking an average of three years 
of the dividend was correct so far as it went in determining the 
value of a railway, there are other matters besides the actual 
dividend that form the component parts which determine the 
market price. These are the hopes and fears that exist as to 
the future prospects of a company. If the trade of a district is 
likely to increase, if there is no fear of " aggression," no 
danger of the line being " tapped," and if the " territory may 
be considered safe from invasion," these considerations greatly 
increase the market value of the shares, and, it need hardly be 
added, that a contrary state of affairs produces just the con- 
trary effect. 

4. But there is one class of companies that, after paying their 
interest on loans and their preference shareholders, have very 
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little for their original shareholders ; and another class have 
absolutely nothing. What would be done with them ? The former 
class can always obtain a much higher price in the market than 
they would obtain by receiving the twenty-five years purchase 
on their dividends from Government; and, as to the latter, 
the carrying out of such a plan would be simply confiscation, 
and therefore impossible. To carry out, then, the first clause 
of the Act, in its precise terms, would give to one class too 
much, a second too little, and to the third nothing whatever, 
as they could make no claim where they received no divi- 
dends, and in that case their property would revert to 
the State without any compensation whatever. The value 
of railway property is determined by a variety of circum- 
stances, the abundance or scarcity of money, the political and 
commercial state of the country, the actual dividends paid, 
and the future prospects of the company ; all these go through, 
as it were, the crucible of public opinion, and the result is, 
that buyers and sellers agree on a certain price, and that 
price we find recorded daily in the Stock Exchange list. 

Let Acts of Parliament enact what they may, there is no 
Royal road to be devised for the purchase of railways more 
than for the purchase of any other article of merchandise ; 
and should the Legislature ever authorize the Government to 
purchase them, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to 
make the best bargain he can with the companies, independent 
of all Acts of Parliament. The clause, nevertheless, in the 
Act relating to the purchase is not without its value in showing, 
to a considerable extent, the terms which the Legislature con- 
sidered fair, and these were agreed to by those members who 
represented the railway interest in the House of Commons. It 
must be remembered that at the time this Act was passed 
3 per cent Consols were at par. 

From the evidence laid before the Committee, it appears that 
investments in railway property at that time paid to purchasers 
on an average 4.1. 7s. per cent., and if railways had then been 
purchased by the State at twenty-five years purchase on the 
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dividends and paid for in 3 per cent. Government stock at the 
current price of the day, it would have given a bonus of about 
ten per cent, to the shareholder on the amount of his shares. 
It was evidently, therefore, the intention of the Legislature, 
if Government should at any time exercise the power of 
purchase, that the shareholders should receive a bonus in addi- 
tion to the market value of their shares. It is true no 
mention of this is made in express terms in the latter part of 
the clause where arbitration is provided for; but from the pre- 
mises of the bill it is evidently intended that, should the 
State at any time require possession of the railways, the share- 
holders should be dealt with in a liberal spirit, as twenty-five 
years' purchase on their dividends at that time would have 
given them a considerable bonus. 

Whether or not the Legislature intended the Stock Exchange 
list to be taken as the great arbitrator on the value of railway 
property does not appear quite clear, but it certainly is the 
best we could have. When there is an open market, and you 
can either buy or sell, whichever may suit your purpose, a 
number of shares in any railway with only a fractional dif- 
ference in the price between the two operations, you may fairly 
conclude that the shares are as closely valued as can possibly 
be done, and that both parties, unless in very exceptional cases, 
are fairly dealt by. 

I am quite certain, however, that a bonus of ten per cent, 
on the market value of their shares would not induce the 
great bulk of shareholders to part with them ; and it might 
be contended on the part of the companies that no reference 
is made in the Act to the fluctuations of the market, and 
therefore it was the intention of the Legislature, in the event 
of purchase, whatever should be the state of the market, that 
the shareholders should have all the benefit they could derive 
from the credit of the nation in being paid in Government 
stock equal to twenty-five years' purchase on their annual 
dividends ; and that, I think, is the true meaning of the Act. 
Shareholders would, in that case, be paid a bonus of 15 per 
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cent, on the market value of their shares. It is very possible, 
under all the circumstances of the case, and with the prospect 
of unlimited competition before them, they would be willing 
to accept an amount in Government stock equal to a bonus of 
1 5 per cent, on the market value of the shares. There are very 
few shareholders, I imagine, in any railway that would refuse 
such an offer from a private individual. Let us put the matter 
in a practical way : we will take the London and North-Western 
Company. The quotation for their shares, 30th June, was 1 14/. ; 
and a bonus of 15 per cent, would have raised their price to 
131/. Looking, then, at the probabilities of the case, and 
still from the shareholders' point of view, would it be prudent 
in them to reject such an offer, and is it likely they would do 
so if it were made ? We can only judge in this as we would 
in any other analogous case. A man seldom refuses any ad- 
vantageous offer that may be made him to part with property 
he has no particular interest to retain, and a railway share is 
only valued as the representative of so much money. Personal 
property, such as houses, lands, or demesnes, may have a 
value in the eyes of their owner far above their intrinsic 
value, but it is totally different with the holder of shares in 
public companies ; all he wants is a good investment for his 
money, and he will change from Brightons to North- Westerns, 
and from North- Westerns to Midlands, or sell out his Mid- 
lands and purchase Government stock, as the case may be, if 
he think he can make anything by it. Capital, it is said, like 
water, will always find its level, and this is especially true in 
a country like this, where there is such a facility for its trans- 
fer, or, to keep up the similitude, when it can flow unimpeded 
from one investment into another. The holders of shares in 
the Sheffield, Manchester, and Lincoln Company, or the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, who receive such a 
small return for their investments, know or may know as much 
of the affairs of the London and Brighton Company as the 
shareholders of the latter company themselves ; and if the 
London and Brighton shares were thought below their value by 
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the shareholders in these or any other compalues, they would 
immediately sell out their own shares and purchase those of 
the London and Brighton Company: There is no peculiar 
advantage, therefore, in one investment over another ; one man 
chooses this company, and another man that; and a third, under 
the advice of his broker perhaps, divides his money among half 
a dozen different companies, and various kinds of Government 
stock. * 

If the Government, then, were to propose to the London and 
North- Western Company a price tantamount to a bonus of 1 71. 
per share, in addition to their premium of 14/., I eannot con- 
ceive the likelihood of their refusing such an offer, except on 
the supposition that by holding out they could get still better 
terms. That is a point we shall not discuss at present ; but, 
in the absence of any such motive, and comparing the present 
position and prospects of the shareholders with what it would be 
by accepting the offer of the Government, it is very possible 
that the offer would be unanimously accepted. Is there any 
shareholder in the London and North- Western that would refuse 
131/. per share at the present time from a private individual, on 
' the sole condition that he should not purchase back again into 
the company ? I should think hardly one ; and that appears 
to me the fair way of testing the liberality of such an offer. 

It might, however, be contended on the part of the companies 
that it was the intention of the Legislature that their shares, 
taking them at their market value, should be converted virtually 
into a 4 per cent, stock without any reference to the state of 
the market. I have endeavoured to show that it would be 
impossible to ascertain the value of a company's shares by 
mere calculation on the dividends they have paid. That, 
however, is now a matter of comparatively little consequence, 
as the Act never can be carried out by compulsory means, 
and therefore, if carried out at all, must be by voluntary 
agreement between the respective parties. It is very certain 
that if the Legislature were satisfied that the purchase of the 
railways was a desirable project, they would act liberally with 
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the companies. . If they would give a bonus of 1 5 per cent, 
on the market value of shares, our railway companies would 
receive a liberal price for their shares. 

Let us, by way of illustration, take the quotations from the 
Stock Exchange list of the 30th June, of the selling price of 
shares in the thirteen great companies. To that we shall add 
the amount of capital expended in each, their receipts for last 
year, their dividends, the premium or discount at which they 
then stood, and the assumed bonus the Legislature might be 
induced to give. The shares of all the companies are 100/. 
each paid. 
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This bonus would be fully carrying out the spirit of the Act 
of 1844, and dealing liberally with the shareholders. 

It will be seen from the foregoing list that the shares of 
seven of the great companies were, on the 30th June, at an 
average premium of 17/., and the assumed Government bonus 
18/. per share. The shares of six companies were at an 
average discount of 29/., and the assumed Government bonus 
would be 11/. per bhare. d 
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After deducting from the gross receipts forty-eight per cent, 
for expenditure — that heing the proportionate expenditure on 
the receipts of last year — the net revenue has yielded a re- 
turn of 4/. 8s. per cent, on the invested capital. In that 
average is of course included the interest on loans and prefer- 
ence shares. The length of these railways is 7360 miles. 

In addition to the thirteen great companies, there are 
fourteen lesser companies; their united length is 1640 miles. 
These are the Bristol and Exeter, the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, the Furness, the Glasgow and South- Western, the Great 
Southern and Western, the London, Chatham and Dover, the 
Metropolitan, the Midland Great Western, the North Stafford- 
shire, the North London, the Scottish Central, the Scottish 
North-Eastern, the South Devon, and the Taff Vale. 

The shares of six of these companies are at an average 
premium of 33/., and the remaining eight at an average dis- 
count of 28/. 

These twenty-seven companies, whose lines extend over 
9,000 miles, absorb seven-eighths of the entire traffic of the 
kingdom. The remaining eighth is shared by about fifty small 
companies, many of them, however, being of considerable 
importance, and the extent of their lines somewhat exceed 
3,000 miles. 

This slight statistical and financial sketch of our railways 
will be sufficient for the general reader. 

There are few who know so well as the directors of our 
companies the soundness of the principle on which the 
Government bill is based, or could bring a greater variety of 
interesting statistical information to illustrate and confirm the 
arguments that have been used in its support. 

If the present system is unsound, sooner or later it must 
come to an end ; and, if such is the case, it surely would be 
for the advantage of the shareholders that the initiative in 
creating and forming a public opinion on the subject should be 
taken by the railway body itself, by those who have a deep 
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interest at stake and are in every way best qualified to under- 
take the task. It should not be deferred to an indefinite 
period, when railway property may again be subjected to 
hostile influences. When a succession of good harvests and 
other favourable causes produce a glut of money in the market, 
and when speculation will again take the same turn and with 
the same result as it did in the memorable years of 1844 and 
1845, will not be the time for railway shareholders to appeal 
to the Legislature for protection or assistance. It should not 
be forgotten by them that their position as traders is altogether 
exceptional, that they enjoy at the present time both privileges 
and protection to which they have no legal claim, and which 
at any time they may be deprived of. What would be the 
value of railway property if all protection were withdrawn 
from it, and what security will they have from session to 
session that such may not be the case after the present Par- 
liament has passed away ? There is every prospect this year 
of the dividends being much better than they have been for 
many previous years ; the returns for the half-year ending the 
30th June show a large increase on the corresponding last 
half-year. The traffic is much increasing, and railway pro- 
perty within the last year has greatly improved. Shares are, 
consequently, rising in the market, and so far as we can 
judge from present appearances, the prosperity of railways 
for this year will be uninterrupted. Although the railway 
interest is too strong to fear any attack, come from what 
quarter it may, it would, nevertheless, be in many respects 
desirable that, whenever the bill of 1844 becomes the subject 
of discussion, with a view to its provisions being carried out, 
those who are most deeply interested in its success should 
take the initiative in its settlement ; for if such a change as we 
have been discussing shall ever be effected, it must be by the 
cordial co-operation of the two parties to the bargain — the 
public on one side, and the great bulk of railway companies on 
the other. 
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PART IIL-THE GOVERNMENT. 



CHAPTEE I. 

The late Sir Robert Peel's Opposition to Government Interference in 
Commercial Affairs — Change of his Opinion in regard to Railways 
— Extract from his Speech on the Second Reading of the Bill 
— Improvement in Railway Legislation— Bills for Non-paying Lines 
at one time refused — Railways that would have been refused legis- 
lative Sanction had the Truth been known — The Value of a Rail- 
way to its Shareholders no criterion of its Value to the Country — 
The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln Company — The Select 
Committee of the Two Houses of Parliament — Assistance from the 
State in constructing Railways that will not pay — Cheaply con- 
structed Railways — Lord Campbell's Act — Comparatively small 
Loss to Companies by Accidents — Refreshment Rooms. 

If there ever existed an English statesman, the leading cha- 
racteristic of whose mind was to keep the Government of this 
country clear from all management of, or connection with, com- 
mercial companies, that statesman was the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Whenever an occasion presented itself in the House of Com- 
mons for contrasting the policy of this country in such respect 
with that of most foreign countries, no one was more prominent 
than he in dilating on the advantages we derived from such a 
line of policy, and pointing out how much it had contributed to 
promote that spirit of independence, enterprise, and self- 
reliance so characteristic of the English people. Many will 
remember with what unction he used to tell the House the 
story of the Caledonian Canal : how the Government, in an 
evil hour, conceived the idea of executing a great industrial 
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work which, if necessary at all, ought to have heen left to private 
enterprise, but having been undertaken by Government was 
necessarily a failure ; how it became a concern utterly bankrupt, 
supported by the public purse ; and that the Government would 
be only too happy to get rid of it, and make a present of it to 
any joint-stock company who would accept it and undertake to 
carry out the purposes for which it was formed. The under- 
taking, he would say, had, however, one useful result; it 
served as a warning to that and every succeeding Govern- 
ment not to undertake the management of such affairs, opposed, 
as such a proceeding was, to all the political traditions of the 
country. 

Sir Kobert Peel, in the early part of our railway progress, 
had great dependence on competition, and, perhaps, did more 
than any other man then living to promote in this country 
railway extension. In 1839 he, together with the present 
Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, were members of the Select 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons to inquire 
into the state of the railway communication of the country, and 
from that period his views appear to have undergone a change, 
or at least considerable modification, in reference to the benefits 
the country would derive from competing lines. Sir Robert 
Peel returned to power in 1841, and in 1842 commenced that 
series of commercial reform measures, with which his name 
will be for ever associated, and one of these was the Kailway 
Act of 1844. He must at that time have had great doubts as 
to the soundness of our system, and contemplated the possi- 
bility at some future day, that our national policy should 
be reversed, and the Legislature desire to be in a position 
to claim from the companies the possession of the rail- 
ways — not in the exercise of an abstract right, but in 
the ordinary course of carrying out a duly settled con- 
tract. Sir Robert Peel had then some forebodings not 
only of the vast waste of capital that would be incurred in 
constructing unnecessary lines, but the inefficient remedy it 
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would afford for the many evils complained of; he knew, 
on the one hand, that to make competition in all respects 
effectual, there must be a sufficient number of competitors 
to prevent combination, and, on the other, that every un- 
necessary line laid down would be, in many respects, 
not only a wanton waste of the national wealth, but a 
great injury to the shareholders in the old lines. At this 
time, however, there were many difficulties in the way of Govern- 
ment taking more direct and immediate measures to bring about 
the transfer of railways from the companies to the State. Mr. 
Gladstone, as we have seen, stated in the House that " gen- 
tlemen of great experience and intelligence " had advised the 
immediate purchase of the railways; but, in the present state of 
the system, he could not advise such a course." At that time 
there were scarcely 2000 miles of railway in the kingdom, not 
the one-sixth of their present extent, and as it never was con- 
templated that Government should make the lines, Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone appear to have concurred in opinion 
that it would require about twenty-one years to complete our 
railway system, or at least so far to complete it that the subject 
could be properly dealt with by Parliament. " The ques- 
tion," said Sir Robert Peel' on the second reading of the bill, 
"is, whether they have not arrived now at that period of 
legislation, with respect to railways, when it was advisable that 
Parliament should take some precaution for the furtherance of 
the public interests respecting them. The hon. gentleman who 
had preceded him wanted to see another railway between Man- 
chester and Liverpool. Was the hon. gentleman sure he could 
guarantee to the public any advantage from that competition ? 
He did not call the railways monopolies in an invidious sense ; 
but surely in one sense they were. The parties who enjoyed 
the existing monopolies had the power of exercising their 
influence in Parliament, and of even successfully preventing 
competition. Ho was not prepared to advise the immediate 
purchase of railways, nor did he wish to see the Government, 
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or part of the Government, the directors of railway concerns ; 
that was not the ohject of the bill ; but seeing that there was 
a vast number of new railway projects that were about to 
receive the sanction of the Legislature, seeing that there was a 
power of taking land, and a monopoly with respect to con- 
veyance and communication, the Legislature should have the 
power of purchasing, after a certain period, after giving due 
notice thereof to the parties concerned. They were about to 
say to the railway companies, ' You shall not have a permanent 
monopoly against the public, but, after a limited number of 
years, we give you notice we shall have the option of purchasing 
your property/ It had been said that this was a hasty legis- 
lative effort on the part of Government. Why, the whole of 
the Third Keport of the Railway Committee, which was printed 
in the early part of the session, was one continuous notice of 
the measures the Government had now brought forward." It 
is pretty clear from the foregoing extract what were the opinions 
of Sir Robert Peel on the subject, viz.*: — That the possession 
of the railways by the companies should be only probational ; 
that the system should undergo revision at a future time, that 
time being fixed at twenty-one years from that date ; that the 
Legislature would by that time have sufficient data on which to 
form a sound judgment, and then, but not till then, could the 
nation come to a definite conclusion as to which of the two 
systems was the better. The Legislature of 1844 admitted the 
truth of the facts and soundness of the arguments adduced by 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone in support of their views, and 
passed the bill, thus leaving to the Legislature of 1865 the 
task of completing that investigation which they had so well com- 
menced. The doubts and difficulties which existed twenty years 
ago, when so little, comparatively, was known about the man- 
agement of railways, ought now no longer to exist. Aided by 
the light which such a long experience has given us of the 
working of our own system, the Legislature should now be 
able to form a judgment whether or not it is the best that 
could be adopted to meet the wants and wishes of the commu- 
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nity, and develope the resources of the nation to the greatest 
extent. 

Great improvement has taken place of late in railway legis- 
lation. Some years ago, before a company could obtain their 
bill, they were obliged "to prove their traffic;" and the great 
test of the necessity of a railway was whether or not it would 
" P a y* " If ^ were a heneficial investment for the proprietors, 
it must be so for the public ; but if it would not give the 
proprietors a fair return, then its construction could be only a 
public loss : those were the grounds, on which the promoters of 
a bill claimed the assent of Parliament, and that was one of 
the tests. Now, if this principle was sound, it followed that 
any line that did not pay should never have been constructed 
— an axiom quite true, no doubt, so far as the interests of the 
shareholders were concerned, but quite a different matter as 
regards those of the public. Where would have been our 
original Great Western and its eight hundred and odd miles of 
tributary lines, and all our communication throughout the West 
of England ? Where our South-Eastern and its 250 miles, 
securing communication between the metropolis and the Con- 
tinent? Where our Great Eastern, with its 600 miles of 
railway, and all our communication with the eastern counties 
and the eastern coast? Nay, more, take our London and 
North-Western and its 1200 miles, and our communication 
with Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, &c. The shares are 
now above par, but a few years since they were considerably 
below par, and if the test then adopted were true the 
line should never have been constructed. It may be said 
that some of these lines originally paid well, but their 
dividends fell off in consequence of loss of traffic through 
competing lines; but the Legislature first declared that 
the test of the necessity of a line, of its being re- 
quired by the public, depended on the proof of its being a 
profitable investment for its shareholders, and by a parity of 
reasoning, when it ceased to be a good investment, it must 
likewise cease to be a benefit to the public. * Parliament next 
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granted competing lines, which reduced many of the old lines 
to a non-paying point. This, according to the legislative 
opinion of that day, destroyed all their public usefulness ; but 
to be in any way consistent, the Legislature should have re- 
quired all such non-paying lines to be closed. 

But there was not the slightest truth in this now defunct legis- 
lative principle, nor any connection whatever between the divi- 
dends to the shareholders and the advantage to the public ? 
Could we dispense better with the services the Great Western 
renders to the public, because it only pays 3 per cent, to their 
shareholders, than the Stockton and Darlington, which pays 
7 per cent. ? Would the population of the eastern counties 
have any reason to rejoice over the abolition of the Great 
Eastern, as it only pays 2 per cent., to its shareholders, 
whereas the Midland pays 6 per cent. ; or have the inhabitants 
of Dover, and all the towns in the south-eastern district of 
England, gained the less, because the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, which, as yet, pays but a mere trifle to their share- 
holders, was made, in addition to the South-E astern, which 
pays 4 J per cent, to their shareholders, whilst the public have 
not the less gained by increased accommodation and reduction 
of charges ? 

The soundness of the principle on which the Legislature, for a 
long time, acted in refusing to permit the construction of a line 
unless there was a traffic " proved to be remunerative," will not 
stand the test of examination. It was assumed, as we have seen, 
that if the traffic is not sufficient to be profitable to the share- 
holders, the line could not be wanted by the public. Now, what- 
ever plausible grounds there might have been for this assumption 
if railways were constructed at the same cost throughout the 
kingdom, it is reduced to nothing when we consider that the 
physical difficulties in the construction of some lines are so 
great, and those lines of the greatest commercial consequence, 
not merely to their respective localities, but the kingdom at 
large, that they never would have been constructed had their 
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cost of construction been foreseen. Take, for instance, the 
group of railways amalgamated under the title of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, running through the most popu- 
lous of the manufacturing districts, having an invested capital 
amounting to nearly twelve millions, and a revenue of upwards 
of 750,000/. per annum. The traffic per mile exceeds that of 
four-fifths of any one of all the other lines in the kingdom, and 
nearly equals some of our greatest trunk lines; hut the ex- 
penditure incurred by this company was enormous. There is 
one tunnel alone between Manchester and Sheffield three and a 
quarter miles long, double in length to that of any other in the 
kingdom. The works were of a very expensive nature, scarcely 
any traffic could repay such an expenditure as has been here 
incurred, and the company scarcely pay 1 per cent, to their 
shareholders ; but is there less necessity, so far as the public 
interests are concerned, for railway communication throughout 
these densely populated districts, or between such great manu- 
facturing towns as Manchester and Sheffield, because the 
railway by which the traffic is maintained pays little or nothing 
to the shareholders ? This line would never have received Par- 
liamentary sanction had a correct estimate of the traffic and 
cost of the railway been made, nor would it have ever come 
before Parliament. 

It may be asked how did these non-paying companies ever 
succeed in obtaining their Acts ? It may be said in reply 
that the projectors in most cases made erroneous estimates of 
the necessary outlay, that the capital " proved before the com- 
mittee as sufficient " had in the execution of the works to be 
far exceeded ; and the extravagant estimate of traffic fell con- 
siderably short of the mark. So far, then, as the public are 
concerned, it will hardly be contended that the most unprofit- 
able railway to the shareholders may not be the most useful ; 
and, in fact, indispensable to the public. This principle is now 
acknowledged in the Legislature, and no proof of " remuner- 
ative traffic " is required. 
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The greatest advance in railway legislation of late years, 
is that which took place in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, by the appointment of a joint committee from both 
Houses, to stop the influx of railways into London, and lay 
down a general plan by which London and its suburbs will be 
sufficiently supplied with railway accommodation on the one 
hand, and duly protected from hostile invasion, as it may well be 
termed, on the other; it is much to be hoped that the same 
principle that is acted on in regard to the metropolis will 
equally be applied to all the other parts of the kingdom ; 
it w r ould confer a great benefit on all parties concerned, 
by preventing useless contests, stopping in limine wild 
projects, and saving both to old and new companies vast 
sums of money that will otherwise be squandered away 
in contests before Parliamentary Committees. Without 
any reference whatever to the scheme of the Government 
purchase of the railways, it would undoubtedly be most desir- 
able that some general plan should be sketched out of what is 
wanting for the country at large, as was done last year by a 
Committee of the House of Lords, in reference to the pro- 
jected railways for the metropolis ; a joint committee, com- 
posed of members from both Houses, sitting for a few weeks 
and having heard the best evidence to be adduced on such a 
subject, would be perfectly competent to sketch out a plan of 
what lines they considered necessary to complete our system 
for the present ; there would be enough of competitors to 
carry out all that such a committee would deem necessary. 

Our actual want at the present time is the completion of our 
railway system, the links to be let in, in the unfinished network, 
thrown over the country, and the attention of promoters, as in the 
case of the metropolitan lines, to be directed to what railways the 
country yet requires. It is only necessary to glance at a railway 
map of the United Kingdom, to see that many parts of the 
country are totally unprovided with railways ; many districts are 
so mountainous, and so thinly populated, that, during the present 
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generation, there is little likelihood of that want being supplied ; 
but there are many populous districts totally without railway 
accommodation, because in consequence of the heavy cost at- 
tending their construction, it would not pay. As we have already 
noted, some of the most important and useful lines in the 
country would never have been made, had the shareholders 
foreseen the results of their several speculations, unless they had 
received from the State substantial assistance in their construc- 
tion. It is not to be supposed, in such cases, the Legislature 
would have allowed the country to be without railways ; but, con- 
sidering them in the light of great industrial works necessary 
for the development of the resources of the nation, would have 
given such support, in some form or other, as would ensure their 
construction. The State has already done so in some instances 
in Ireland, and the same principle would, I presume, be acted 
on in England, if such a course were considered conducive to 
the national welfare. The Legislature, as we have seen at one 
time, considered, that if a railway would be a loss to its share- 
holders, it would also be a loss to the country, and would not 
allow it to be made. That opinion has been so far modified, 
that they consider it quite a secondary matter, whether a 
railway pays the shareholders or not, as they do not require 
the promoters to prove the traffic. It is not clear, however, 
that the Legislature are prepared to go beyond that point, or 
that they would consider it a positive benefit to the nation to 
construct lines that would not pay the shareholders, and it is 
doubtful if they are prepared to take a step still further in 
advance of what they have yet done, and be willing to give 
some assistance, direct or indirect, as the case may be — in most 
cases, a Government loan would be sufficient for the construc- 
tion of such lines as a joint committee of both Houses should 
define as necessary to complete our railway system. I cannot 
help thinking that, in so doing, they would confer a great 
benefit on the nation. 
A very prevalent opinion prevails, that in process of time, 
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as the cost of constructing railways decreases, and Parlia- 
mentary and other expenses are lessened to the companies, the 
public will derive a proportional advantage by the reduction in 
fares and charges ; the companies, they say, can then afford to 
carry for less : but all companies charge as much in every case 
as they can, just as private individuals do. The New Eiver 
Company, whose 100/. share sells for 18,000/., paying off 
their original capital each year five times over, cannot " afford " 
to sell their water for less to the public than another company 
not paying their expenses ; if the public on the one hand lose 
nothing by any expense a company may be put to, so, on the 
other, they gain nothing by any saving the company can effect; 
all is reduced to one dead level, without the prospect of bene- 
ficial change to either one party or the other. 

One of the most serious evils inherent in our present 
system, and altogether inseparable from it, is the number of 
frightful accidents that happen during the summer months, 
which, in the great majority of cases, can be traced to the 
deficient arrangements of directors and managers; and this 
happens more especially to those companies which pay very 
small dividends, and whose directors are naturally anxious to/ 
increase them : the result is an inefficient, badly paid, and over-/ 
worked staff of officers and men, a road kept in bad repair, and 
the rolling-stock in many cases quite unfit for use. "When acci- 
dents happen from causes of this nature, the sufferers, or their 
representatives, can recover damages against the offending 
company. But last year a bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and only rejected by a small majority, to change the 
common law of England in favour of railway proprietors. 
The allegation was, that they suffer a heavy loss from the ope- 
ration of Lord Campbell's Act, by which they were compelled 
to compensate, so far as money could compensate, widows and 
orphans, for the loss sustained by the deaths of their husbands 
or fathers, when caused by negligence. The companies thought 
it unjust, that when a valuable life was lost through the 
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criminal negligence of their servants, that they should be 
bound to make up in a pecuniary point of view the loss to his 
family. They contended, that beyond a certain sum, a traveller 
should be bound to value his life when starting on a journey, 
and pay a premium accordingly, to enable his relations to 
recover damages in case of death. Putting aside the argu- 
ments pro and con in this matter, it must be pretty obvious, 
that, looking at the practical effects of this bill on railway 
finances, the companies can have but little to complain of. We 
know that the average expenses of the companies amount to 
2s. Id. per train mile ; and all the losses that they sustain, not 
only by compensating parties for personal injuries, but also for 
loss and damage to goods, amount to one halfpenny out of the 
2s. Id. ; they do not object to paying for loss and damage 
to goods, nor to a fixed sum, where lives are lost by the 
culpable negligence of their servants. All they would gain, 
then, by the abolition of Lord Campbell's bill, and substituting 
their own, could not reduce their expenditure more than half 
a farthing per train mile ! 

The popular belief has been, that the , heavy damages 
awarded against companies form so large an item in their 
expenditure, as to be no small protection to the public, by 
increasing the vigilance and caution of the companies against 
accidents. But how do these accidents occur ? Not so much 
from gross negligence in the ordinary sense of that term, as 
from a systematic cheese-paring economy, either in the number 
of officers or men being insufficient or overworked, or ill-paid 
and negligent, or from undue saving being attempted in some 
other way ; take, for instance, the last serious accident on a large 
scale that occurred some time since on the Great Eastern Kail- 
way, when six persons were killed, and a great number seriously 
injured. The immediate cause was a bullock straying on the 
line ; but the proximate causes were the want of sufficient 
superintendence to have the line properly protected, and the 
rottenness of the third-class carriages in which the unfortunate 
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passengers were killed ; there is a great saving in the expen- 
diture, when the carriages are in that state ; they may serve 
their purpose so long as nothing occurs to test their strength, 
hut when that is once tested, a catastrophe is the result. 
Had there not been undue economy in another department, 
that should have provided for the proper superintendence of 
the line, and the hands necessary to execute needful works, and 
had the fences been in proper order, the accident in question 
could not have happened. No later than the 13th July last, 
another frightful accident happened on this line, within half a 
mile of the Bradford Station ; the engine lurched over and 
dashed down a steep embankment, dragging all the train after it. 
The stoker was killed on the spot, and a great many dreadfully 
injured. " The permanent way," says the report in the papers, 
" was in too weak a condition to support the weight of the 
train, and this weakness resulted simply from the rotten con- 
dition of the sleepers, many of which were broken and the 
metals torn up." 

So in regard to accidents on other lines. Sometimes 
they result from the employment of servants totally unfit 
for their situation, but engaged at low wages ; at other times, 
there are not sufficient to do the work ; take, for instance, 
the following paragraph that went the round of' the papers last 
autumn without contradiction : — 

" Kailway Servants.— At the Oxford City Court yesterday, 
before Mr. J. K. Carr and a full bench of magistrates, Philip 
Tuttey, an engine-driver, and Elijah Weatley, a fireman in the 
employ of the Great Western Kailway Company, were brought 
up in custody, charged, on the information of Mr. Wright, the 
superintendent of the locomotive department between Oxford 
and Reading, with being drunk while on duty. The evidence 
showed that early yesterday morning the defendants were in 
charge of an empty luggage train, proceeding from Paddington 
to Oxford. When they arrived at the Culham station they 
were detained four hours, in consequence of a pointsman 
having neglected his duty, and caused two trucks to be thrown 
off the line. The defendants partook somewhat freely of ale 
and rum in the interim, and on their arrival at Oxford, at about 
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half-past five a.m., Weatley was found lying drunk on the 
foot-plate of the engine. Tuttey was too much intoxicated to 
render it prudent for him to he allowed to take further charge 
of the train. Tuttey had been in the company's service fifteen 
years, and until this happened his conduct had been irreproach- 
able. Weatley had only acted as a fireman for a fortnight. 
Both defendants alleged that during the past week they had 
been so hardly worked as to be only able to obtain sixteen 
hours repose, which so exhausted them that the drink they had 
taken produced the effect above alluded to. In answer to the 
Bench, they said that the average working hours of engine- 
drivers and firemen on the line were fourteen hours daily. 
These statements, which were uncontradicted, drew forth strong 
observations from some of the magistrates. The defendants 
were fined 1 6s., including costs, with the alternative of fourteen 
days' imprisonment." 

Now if a company — like the Great Western, and other 
companies similarly situated— are obliged to resort to such 
means to eke out the miserable dividends they pay to their 
proprietors, it only the more strongly proves the utterly false 
position in which directors are placed between the public and 
their shareholders. The amount the companies pay per annum 
per train mile for loss of life and personal injury to their pas- 
sengers, caused by the neglect of their servants, amounts only 
to one farthing out of the 2s. 7d.; but the traffic charges and 
maintenance of ways and works amount to one shilling and 
threepence per mile, and these are the items affected in keeping 
up an efficient staff and the line in working order. It is easy, 
therefore, to imagine that, looking at it in a money point of 
view, the fear of the penalty in case of accident can have little 
or no effect. In reality, however, the directors — even on the 
worst-managed lines — never anticipate an accident ; they fear it 
as little as the man who never insures fears that, some night, his 
house will be burned ; and the trains may run nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times in perfect safety ; but the thousandth time, the 
catastrophe occurs : the result to the public is Death, and to the 
saving railway companies — who are, in effect, their own insurers 
— that penalty which, in the aggregate of their several expenses, 
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is represented completely by one farthing loss per train 
mile. 

It is to be observed that if a passenger is either killed or 
injured on a railway, not owing either to any fault of his or the 
company, but to some unforeseen accident, the company pays no- 
thing. If the State, however, at some future time undertake the 
charge of the conveyance of passengers, it would be desirable 
to provide, as far as possible, against unavoidable accidents, and 
that the payment of the fare should be considered, at the same 
time, an insurance against death or accident. Suppose each 
farthing paid per mile by the several classes to represent an 
insurance for 100/. in case of death, or a reasonable allowance 
for personal injury. That, I consider, would be sufficient to 
meet the necessities of the case. 

The refreshment department at our railway stations is by far 
the worst of any in Europe. On many lines, it is absolutely a 
national disgrace; squabs of pork lie offered without the 
slightest reference to the season, old three-cornered jam puffs, 
fossil sandwiches, sausages concealed in heavy pastry, are 
humorously but very truly described by a writer in the Satur- 
day Review, as the staple food provided for railway travellers 
in England. Nor is the drink better; there is a curious 
brown dilution of chicory — or imitation of chicory — sold as 
coffee ; but it is not even good chicory. As for drinkable 
tea, it is a beverage altogether unknown at our railway 
stations. 

" If it is asked," says the Saturday Review, " what it is 
that is wanted, we can only reply that we want, at the best 
English stations, something like what we get at a bad buffet in 
France. Nothing could be easier than to furnish coffee made 
of foreign berries — not of roots and beans — plenty of good 
fresh milk, fresh rolls, and pats of cool, clean butter. The 
more aspiring stations might go as high as tea, made recently 
of an honest black foreign leaf; but this, we know, is going 
too far. The coffee, and rolls and butter, are what we must ask 
for, because then there would always be something on which we 
could rely ; and if other people wanted to eat their puffs, and 
pies, and concealed sausages, they might. But if the reform 
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were to be sweeping and universal, the whole style of thing 
might be changed, and there might be the variety, the quick- 
ness, and the cleanliness of such buffets as those of Macon and 
Lyons. There is, indeed, a long way from where we are to 
where we should be then, and we do not expect such a wide 
interval to be passed over very quickly. It seems as if there 
were some inherent incapacity in Englishmen to keep buffets. 
We remember to have heard of a traveller who went along the 
whole length of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. He 
wished to eat and drink with decency and comfort. Time after 
time he was disappointed. Everywhere there was the usual 
English management — the old original pork pie and imitation 
chicory. At last, and as it happened, on a Saturday evening, 
he got to a station where there was a refreshment-room after a 
very different pattern. All was neatness and order. The 
things to eat were eatable, and the things to drink were drink- 
able. The enchanted traveller descended, established himself 
in the refreshment-room, and determined to pass the Sunday 
there. He knew that if he went farther, he would be sure to 
fare worse ; and a very pleasant, though rather quiet, Sunday he 
passed with his host, who was, of course, a Frenchman. How 
sincerely every Englishman must wish that such a being could 
come to this country, to preside over an exceptional refresh- 
ment-room ! English managers of these places know no 
better, and, unfortunately, they find their own villanous 
arrangements highly profitable. They have a monopoly, and 
the dura Anglorum ilia are found to endure, and even to 
desire, the squabs and the concealed sausages. So the money 
comes in, and the administrators not only make money for 
themselves, but are able to pay a good rent to the railway 
company. This satisfies the directors, who do not conceive 
themselves to be under any further responsibility, and who 
would never think of making any objection, even if things were 
worse managed than they are." 

These refreshment-rooms are leased out to contractors at 
enormous rents, and they make proportionate charges to the 
traveller — the quality of their viands and the prices charged 
every one knows. The directors of our railways, the bad- 
paying lines especially, endeavour to screw something out of 
everything under their control, down, it is said, on some lines, 
even to the shoe-blacks, towards a dividend ; and although, 
under all the circumstances of the case, it is hard to blame 
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them, such a state of things could never be permitted under a 
national system. 

There is, perhaps, no neglect on the part of railway com- 
panies that has caused a stronger feeling of indignation than 
their refusal to provide means of communication between the 
passengers and the guard, and the late frightful murder on the 
North London line has very much increased that feeling. 
The plan of separate compartments is often attended with 
inconvenience and danger, and should be abolished. 

If the railways were in the possession of the State, and it 
held the monopoly, as it does the Post Office, in its own 
hands exclusively, it would be for the Legislature to determine, 

1st. Should they be leased out to companies ? * 

2nd. Whether their management should be entrusted to 
the Government ? 

3rd. If not, should Government have a limited control over 
the management of affairs ? 

4th. If neither course should be thought expedient, to 
whom should their management be entrusted ? 

These are questions of the greatest importance, but before 
entering on their consideration, it is desirable to notice what 
Parliament has done of late years in regard to a reduction of 
taxation, which largely affects the present subject. 

The whole course of our commercial policy for the last 
twenty-two years has been to reduce, as far as possible, taxation 
on the necessaries of life. This policy was inaugurated by the 
late Sir Robert Peel when at the head of the Government, and 
has been continued by his successors in office down to the 
present time. " Give me," said Sir Eobert Peel, in effect, to 
the Legislature, " five millions sterling in direct taxation, and 
I will relieve the country to the extent of twenty millions in 
indirect taxation ; " and he kept his word. For every pound of 
indirect taxation he took off, the natural resources of the 
country, from its elasticity on having a heavy burthen removed, 
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supplied 15*. in the pound, and the income tax made up the other 
five shillings ; or, in other words, the increased consumption 
of the necessaries of life was so great that seventy-five per 
cent, was made up from that source, and the deficiency made 
up by the income tax. 

This policy is now clearly understood, and consistently 
carried out; if the thirty millions and upwards sterling per 
annum that we pay in the ordinary way of business to railway 
companies were paid by us to Government in the form of direct 
taxation, as we pay postage, the tariff for passengers and 
merchandise would undergo the strictest scrutiny ; and, unless 
I have greatly deceived myself, it would appear beyond con- 
troversy that the principle on which that tariff was founded, 
although perfectly sound as regards the principle of commerce 
as carried on by private individuals, was utterly opposed to our 
modern principles of taxation, and would accordingly undergo 
the strictest revision. 

On trial it would, no doubt, be found that a great re- 
duction in the charges would have the same financial result, 
as affects the receipts on railways, as similar measures had 
on the duty derived from tea, sugar, coffee, and other articles 
of daily consumption, and the postage on letters. 

How, then, might we imagine the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would deal with railways ? It would be impossible to 
suppose any department in which a great reduction in charges 
could be more called for, whether in regard to the enormous 
amount paid by the public, or the universal relief it would afford 
to all, and especially the commercial and the poorer classes. 
On the other hand, there would be with the present charges a 
branch of the revenue conducted on commercial principles, and 
to make a large reduction in these charges, analogous to that 
made in the Post Office, would involve the revenue for many 
years in a heavy loss. By Sir fiowland Hill's measure, post- 
age was reduced on letters to one-sixth on an average of their 
former rates, and the immediate effect on net revenue was a 
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reduction to one-third of its previous amount, viz. : from a 
million and a half to half a million. The net revenue from the 
railways this year, after paying working expenses, which amount 
to forty-eight per cent, on the gross receipts, amounts to six- 
teen millions; and, assuming the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would reduce the fares and charges to one- third of their pre- 
sent average amount, instead of the one-sixth that Sir Eowland 
Hill carried out in the Post Office, the deficiency in the rail- 
way revenue for some years could not be calculated at a less 
rate than five millions per annum, and how would that 
deficiency be made up ? It would, no doubt, be a very wise 
policy on the part of the country to submit to an addition to 
the income tax to have such a reform carried out. The carriage 
of letters is surely not more important than that of the whole 
population, and all on or by which that population lives. 
But would the country submit to an addition of five millions 
to the income tax for any object whatever ? I think that 
may be greatly doubted. We have a great dislike to direct 
taxation, people generally prefer paying double or treble the 
amount in indirect taxation. In the hypothetical case I am 
assuming, if the traffic were no more than doubled, the nation 
would be a great gainer by the change, although the five 
millions would still be paid by the nation in the aggregate — 
one part of the nation that previously paid the whole of the 
tax, would now pay only the half for the same service rendered 
by the railways, and the other half would be paid by a new 
class who previously had been unable to use them. That shows 
the benefit of direct taxation when judiciously applied. 

If the public opinion of this country undergo a change — 
and a change it must assuredly undergo, sooner or later, if the 
principles in the Government bill be sound some future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may be in a position to deal 
with this important question. Let us, for the present, 
assume they are so ; how will that future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer deal with the subject ? He will be able to 
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tell how, in times long gone by, a President of the Board of 
Trade designed a total reorganization of our railway system, 
and for the purpose of carrying that design into effect he 
succeeded, after encountering the most formidable opposi- 
tion, in making a commencement of this great work ; that he 
laid the foundations broad and deep, but had been obliged to 
leave to other hands and to more favourable times the task of 
raising the superstructure and completing the work. 

That Chancellor of the Exchequer's task will be a very easy 
one, when the public mind is prepared for such a change ; but 
many years may possibly elapse, and hundreds of millions 
be paid in railway charges, before the attention of the public 
is directed to this subject from any influential quarter; but it 
will one day be known that in 1865 an Act of Parliament 
came into force, by the operation of which the fares and 
freightage on all railways throughout the country might 
have been reduced two- thirds without any charge whatever to 
the public, and the difference to the shareholders made up by 
the substitution of national for private credit; .the sure and 
comparativily unfluctuating credit of the State for the uncertain 
and ever changing credit of commercial undertakings. 

It may be said that to reduce the fares to one-third of their 
present amount instead of one- sixth, as in the case of postage, 
would only effect a compromise of the question, and that the 
public, with the successful example of the working of the 
Post Office reform before their eyes, the number of letters 
increased ninefold, and both gross and net revenue greater 
than under the old system, would be dissatisfied till they had a 
similar measure of reform, viz., a reduction to one- sixth of the 
present charges. The cases of the Post Office and the rail- 
ways are, in many respects, however, not analogous, and one 
point of difference, I apprehend, would be in regard to numbers. 
I doubt very much if passengers were even carried free, 
whether their number would increase ninefold. It is a very 
different matter sending a letter by post and taking a journey 
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per train, and for persons having business to transact and fares 
at the respective rates of three farthings, a halfpenny, and a 
farthing per mile, with return tickets, and a liberal allowance 
for time; with these conditions and charges, I think compara- 
tively few persons would be prevented from travelling, but the 
increase would not, probably, be fourfold. 

In considering this part of the project, it must be clearly kept 
in view that, although the public accommodation should be the 
first consideration, its fiuancial success should be undoubtedly 
the second, and it would be a mere wanton sacrifice of revenue to 
make large reductions in charges not appreciated by the public, 
and which they did not require. If, for instance, it was proposed 
to reduce the penny postage to a halfpenny postage, so far from 
such a reduction being hailed as a boon, it would, I believe, be 
denounced as a very foolish measure, throwing away a million 
and a half of revenue, perhaps, without any appreciable good 
to any one. The present postage rates but rarely prevent any 
person from writing that has a wish to do so ; and, with the 
exception of circulars, the increase would be very slight. It 
has been suggested, however, that the transmission by post of 
printed circulars, not exceeding a quarter of an ounce each, with 
halfpenny stamps, would pay better than with penny stamps, 
and so far the change might be an improvement. 

It must be remembered that the fare is not the only expense 
in travelling ; there are many other expenses, and, what is often 
to some persons more valuable, time — which is money ; conse- 
quently, if travelling for long distances were perfectly free to 
business men, the loss of time and, to all, the expenses of 
hotels, would act as a considerable preventive. The first-class 
fare, for instance, from London to Edinburgh, 400 miles, is 
at present £3 10*., and although that might be reduced by 
two-thirds, which would of course cause a great increase of 
travellers, yet the hotel expenses and loss of time would always 
be effective in preventing an increase in ordinary travelling in 
anything approaching to the same ratio as the increase of 
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letters under the reformed system. There would be a very 
great increase in the number of third-class passengers by the 
Parliamentary trains ; there are no return tickets given at pre- 
sent, so that travellers by that class who would use a return 
ticket, would travel at about one-Jifth of the present fare ; their 
time not being very valuable, and their expenses for lodging, 
&c, but light, it would be difficult to estimate the vast increase 
that would take place with that class of travellers. 

If the regular, safe, and cheap conveyance of our letters and 
papers is to us a matter of such importance, of how much more 
importance to us is the whole of our inland traffic as carried on 
by the railways of the country ? The one is represented in a 
money point of view by three millions and a half sterling, and 
the other is represented by ten times that sum : to the one we 
entrust merely our correspondence, to the other our lives and 
property. The charges, regulations, and management of the 
one is absolutely under the control of the nation through its 
Legislature, and its working devoted solely to the public good : 
the charges, regulations, and management of the other are 
independent of the nation, the Legislature, and the executive, 
and are under the sole control of the directors, and all con- 
siderations for the public are sacrificed in order to obtain the 
largest dividend for their shareholders. In a word, both 
systems are monopolies carried on for purposes somewhat 
analogous, but conducted on principles widely different, and 
the public should now be able to form an opinion as to whether 
the Post-Office system should be assimilated to the railways, or 
the railway system to that of the Post Office. 

The superiority of the latter system is obvious, the Legisla- 
ture settle at once, distinctly and definitely, the proper charges, 
which cannot, under any circumstances, be altered without their 
assent. The object of competition is to effect by a very round- 
about and imperfect process the same result. Were it possible 
to enact and carry out a law by which a fair price should be 
fixed for everything that is sold, there would be no occasion for 
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competition, for all that competition aims at is to keep down 
prices to that rate ; but as it would be impossible to carry out 
such a law, we do the best we can under the circumstances — 
we promote competition and, so far as we can, extend free trade. 
So long as we do not make the mistake of attempting to apply 
free- trade principles as a complete remedy where they are not 
applicable, we do well, and no test can be more simple than 
that of their applicability. Is there a likelihood of a suffi- 
cient number of competitors coming into the field to prevent 
the possibility of combination ? If that question cannot be 
answered in the affirmative, there is not a free-trader in this 
country but will admit that to attempt to carry out his prin- 
ciples in such a case is perfectly hopeless. In the case of rail- 
ways we have long attempted to accomplish that purpose. We 
have succeeded, no doubt, in multiplying railways and dividing 
the monopoly, and to that extent have done good. 

It is contended, however, by no inconsiderable section of 
free-traders, whose views are represented in the Westminster 
Review, that it is owing to the fault of the Legislature there 
is not perfect free trade in the construction of railways. Every 
year, they say, there is a vast number of projects rejected, and 
if every bill were permitted to pass the monopoly would soon 
be destroyed. I admit the truth of that proposition, and that 
carrying it out would, in a certain sense, be in accordance with 
free-trade principles ; but what would political economists say 
to the waste of capital it would involve ? Look at many parts 
of England — Birmingham, for instance ; there are three lines 
laid down between that town and Wolverhampton, closely 
parallel, the distance between them, at any point, scarcely 
exceeding a mile, and consequently affording no increased 
accommodation to the public by passing through widely 
separated districts ; the monopoly is divided, but not destroyed, 
and the fares are moderate, little more than twopence per 
mile for first class, and the others in proportion. But how 
much better would it be, both for the public and the share- 
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holders, to have only one line, an absolute recognized mono- 
poly, supposing even a company had it, with first-class fares 
limited to a halfpenny per mile, and the others in proportion ? 
We know that two companies with these fares are each paying 
six per cent, to their shareholders, and with the traffic existing 
in that part of the country confined to one line, the dividend 
would he very high indeed. 

Let us now look at the railway question from another point 
of view, viz., in reference to the general taxation of the country. 
We will suppose that the railways had been constructed by the 
State, that they were under Government control, and the 
fares and charges the same as they are now; would the 
common sense of the country permit them to be continued ? 
Would it be permitted, in the present day of advanced legis- 
lation, that Government should charge the public fourfold 
a fair price because it happened to pay a little better ? 
The main cause that has prevented public attention from being 
directed to this subject arises from the fact, that, as railways are 
private property, and their proprietors have a right to make 
what charges they think proper, speculative inquiries of such a 
nature are considered of no practical use. Let us, however, 
assume that, like the Post Office, they were the property of 
the State, and let us examine closely into the working of that 
institution before and after its management had undergone 
reform in 1839. We shall thus be enabled to form an opinion 
of the benefit to the public from a change somewhat analogous 
in the management of our railways. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Post Office as managed in former days — Mr. Rowland Hill's 
Scheme — Evidence of Post-office Officials before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons — Evidence of Lord Overstone, 
Lord Ashburton, and Mr. Cobden — Cost of the Conveyance of a 
Letter — Calculated Increase — System by which the Revenue was 
defrauded — Free-trade in carrying Letters considered — A well- 
governed Monopoly in some cases better than Free-trade — Test of 
the Applicability of Free -trade Principles — The extreme Free- 
trade Principles applied to Railways — Our Commercial Policy 
since 1842 — The Effect of direct Taxation — What a past President 
of the Board of Trade has done — What a Future Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may do — The Post Office and Railways 
compared. 

That part of the present generation who are under middle age 
have very little idea of what the puhlic suffered in regard to 
postal rates, hefore Mr. Rowland Hill introduced his celebrated 
measure of a low and uniform rate of postage throughout 
the kingdom. The conveyance of letters was then, as it is 
now, a Government monopoly; hut at that time it was con- 
sidered merely as a source of revenue, and conducted as 
the railways, or any other private commercial monopoly is 
conducted, viz. : — without any more regard to the general 
convenience than was necessary to extract the greatest 
amount of money from the puhlic. In this respect, the 
unreformed Post Office was not a whit behind the most 
obnoxious of its compeers ; it laid on the most exorbitant 
rates, it guarded with the utmost jealousy any attempt to 
infringe on its patent right to carry letters, and prosecuted with 
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the utmost rigour trespassers on its domain. In those days 
writing a letter, or rather sending it by post, was rather a 
serious matter ; not to be undertaken rashly, but only on due 
consideration, and when the circumstances of the case war- 
ranted it. Although the cost of conveying a letter from one 
end of the kingdom to the other did not amount to half a 
farthing, the Post Office charged half-a-crown; the monopoly 
was most stringent, even a friend taking charge of a letter was 
liable to fine or imprisonment; the phrase single, double, or 
treble letter are now happily obsolete terms, but in those days 
it had a very unpleasant signification ; it meant, that the Post- 
master, holding up the letter to the light, and prying between 
its folds, either saw or fancied he saw one or two slips of paper 
within, and the postage in consequence was doubled or trebled. 
The poorer classes were deprived almost entirely of the use of 
the Post Office, and the middle classes used it only when they 
could not help it. 

Application had been made at various times to the Post Office, 
or rather to successive administrations, for some reduction in the 
rates of postage, and a general feeling existed, that they were 
much higher than they should be ; still, there was no movement 
of the nation, there was no pressure brought to bear on Govern- 
ment, and the stereotyped answer in this, as in all similar cases, 
was " The revenue cannot afford it." It was in 1837 that Mr. 
Kowland Hill's pamphlet appeared, and its effect throughout 
the country was electrical ; it took people's breath away ! That 
a very considerable reduction was desirable in the charges for 
postage, no one doubted ; but such a revolutionary measure, 
one that struck so completely at the root of all heretofore 
recognized principles on which a commercial establishment had 
been conducted, had certainly been never dreamt of: "How " 
it was said, " can a treble letter be conveyed from Edinburgh to 
London for a penny ? Great as the profits of the Post Office are, 
the expenses amount to one-fourth of the gross receipts ; the 
postage on a treble letter is three shillings, and therefore the 
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actual cost to the Post Office for the conveyance of the letter is 
niuepence, and there would be an actual loss of eightpence by 
the transaction ; the scheme is impracticable." 

The Post Office was, as we have noticed, then conducted like 
any other mercantile monopoly, the average postage paid on 
each letter was sixpence, which Mr. Rowland Hill proposed to 
reduce to a penny; the Post-office officials were strongly 
opposed to the project, and from their point of view, looking 
at it as a branch of the revenue from which all the money 
should be drawn that it was possible to extract, were quite 
right. There was a great number of witnesses examined 
before the Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire into 
the subject, some of whose evidence we shall briefly notice. 

We shall first take that of Lieutenant- Colonel Maberly, 
Secretary to the General Post Office. He was asked — 

Q. Are you of opinion that the high rates of postage 
prohibit the middling and humbler classes the use of the 
Post Office ? — Of course, the very high rates prohibit them 
when they wish to write ; but my feeling is, they do not wish 
to write in the manner that people imagine, that they are not 
disposed to write. 

Q. Is it your opinion no one is prevented corresponding by 
the present high rates of postage ? — Of course, those persons 
who have no money to pay the postage are prohibited corre- 
sponding ; but that would apply equally to the penny charge, 
if a person had not a penny, he could not write. 

Q. How could the illicit correspondence be suppressed ? — 
If the Government were to take it in hand, a great deal might 
be done ; but it would be a question of policy whether you 
would institute a right of search, and whether you should as a 
Government employ informers very extensively, to lay infor- 
mations against merchants, who evade the present rates of 
postage. 

Q. What is your opinion of Mr. Hill's plan of Reform ? — 
It appears to me a most preposterous plan, utterly unsupported 
by facts, resting entirely on assumption. 

Q. You are of the opinion that every reduction will tend to 
a loss of revenue ? — Certainly, that is my opinion ; that with a 
small reduction the revenue will recover itself; but if it were 
reduced to one penny, it would not recover itself for forty or 
fifty years. 
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Q. Do you think persons have an objection to a high rate of 
postage ? — I think they have an objection to any postage, if 
they can avoid it. 

Extract from the evidence of Mr. Godby, Secretary to the 
Irish Post Office : — 

Q. Would Mr. Hill's plan much affect the revenue ? — Mr. 
Hill's plan would cause a very great decrease in the revenue. I 
do not think any human being living would ever see such an 
increase of letters as would make up the loss. 

Q. Have you formed any opinion as to the extent to which 
the Post Office regulations are evaded ? — I was always aware 
they were evaded by everyone who could evade them ; but, I 
confess, I was never even suspicious of the astounding facts 
revealed by this inquiry. I must say mortifying facts that are 
disclosed in the volume of evidence I have gone through — I 
never had the most distant suspicion like it. 

In answer to further questions, Mr. Godby said : — 

" The time has come to adopt some means, either by a 
severity of punishment against the commission of crime or 
the other alternative of a reduction of postage, to meet the 
smugglers. 

" I see by the evidence that the increase, in the opinion of 
some people, would not be immediate. I am of the opposite 
opinion ; I think at first there would be an immense revenue, 
but a declining after." 

The Earl of Lichfield, then Postmaster- General, gave 
evidence to the same purport ; and, so far as the immediate effect 
on the revenue was concerned, these gentlemen were quite 
correct in their prognostications, for the first five years after the 
change the loss to the revenue averaged about a million sterling 
per annum. 

A writer of some note thus expressed his opinion of the 
scheme some years after it had been in operation : — 

" In looking back at this extraordinary scheme, suggested 
only at the distance of six years, it is really surprising how sen- 
sible men could be deluded to such an excess upon points which , 
scarcely required the experience of twelve months to bring 
them back to a sober estimate of what was proposed. To raise 
revenue by means of a Board is one thing, to accommodate 
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the public, and all the individuals which compose it, equally and 
at all places, and upon an abstract principle, is another. To a 
philosopher who assumes to regulate a department by a theory 
of his own, the argument for uniformity in the case put by 
Mr. Hill is specious enough, but, to a Minister who wishes to 
derive revenue from it, it is totally unreasonable and incon- 
sistent with common sense. 

" But it must be borne in mind that the Post Office is not 
under any obligation to convey the correspondence of the 
public. The Post Office is as much intended to bring its 
quota to the service of the State, as the Excise or Customs. 
In arguing, therefore, upon the fairness of uniformity, it should 
have proceeded further than by showing its abstract equity. 

" But what has Mr. Hill's plan effected? It has prostrated 
the public revenue ; instead of being an auxiliary to safety, 
it has so impaired the former security of transmission, that a 
money letter sent by the post since Mr. Hill's plan might as 
well, says the Postmaster- General, ' be cast down on the 
pavement in the street ; * it has changed the whole character 
of the department, it has pretty nearly converted it into a 
Parcel and Conveyance Delivery Company, a public general 
carrier, a kind of flying bazaar, instead of maintaining its 
former and permanently honourable position as a Board of 
Revenue, and a safe and effective instrument of conducting the 
correspondence of a great commercial empire. When mes- 
merism and other attractive novelties of the day have had 
their hour and are passing away, the quackery of penny- 
postage ought surely now to follow the same course. Mr. 
Hill has fixed the nation with a penny postage, and what 
statesman is likely hereafter to come forward and retrieve 
us ? Like the Sphynx in the palace of Thebes, the Post Office 
may only deem itself too happy if some future Treasury 
(Edipus were to redeem it from this intolerable plague." 

The last witness put forward by the Post-office authorities, 
whose testimony I shall quote against Mr. Hill's scheme, was 
a gentleman who had been in the service nearly forty years, 
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whose evidence was a curiosity in its way, and as it was brief, 
we shall allow him to tell without curtailment the grounds 
of his opposition. 

In answer to questions from the committee, this gentleman 
said, " he thought Mr. Hill's plan would be well received by 
the public ; but he thought the reduction too great, so long 
as the establishment was made a branch of the revenue, he 
must always look to that. As to payment in advance, he 
thought it would be objected to by many persons ; he would 
mention one description, viz., letters applying for the payment 
of debts, the creditor writes to the debtor, and very often his 
having been obliged to pay the postage produces the pay- 
ment of the debt, lest he should have another dunning 
letter ; but in case of the payment in advance being compul- 
sory, the writer would have to add that additional charge to his 
former debt [that is one penny] without being able to recover 
it of his debtor!" 

If there had been no other question at issue beyond that 
relating to the immediate effect on the Post-office revenue, the 
inquiry would have been totally unnecessary, as Mr. Eowland 
Hill, from the very outset of the inquiry, protested against con- 
sidering its immediate fiscal effects as the criterion of success. 

The Post-office officials of that day, from the Postmaster- 
General down to the penny postman, were naturally opposed 
to a scheme that, in their opinion, would not only reduce their 
establishment to insolvency and ruin, but would also degrade 
it into "a Parcel and Conveyance Delivery Company — a 
Public General Carrier — a kind of flying bazaar, instead of 
maintaining an honourable position as a Board of Bevenue." 
It does not seem to have occurred to any of these gentlemen, 
that if the Post Office lost a million a-year of its revenue, the 
nation paid so much less, and was, consequently, to that 
amount a gainer; and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
required that million, or part of it, or twice that amount, 
he would take care to have it through some other channel 
back again from the nation ; so far, therefore, as the revenue 
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was concerned, it had the same result ; nor did it ever occur 
to these gentlemen, that although the Public was the pay- 
master, that Public should have any authority in altering 
the system by which the work was done. 

I turn now to another class of witnesses, and shall 
confine myself to some extracts from the evidence of Lord 
Ashburton, Lord Overstone, then Mr. Jones Loyd, and Mr. 
Cobden, who, together with a host of others, supported Mr. 
Kowland Hill's scheme. Extracts from the evidence of Mr. 
Jones Loyd, banker : — 

Q. Have you formed any opinion as to the justice of the 
proposed plan of an uniform rate of postage for all distances ? 
— It seems to me the justice of the plan is perfectly obvious, 
except on the ground that the cost of conveyance differs. It 
is clear that the present rate of postage does, in point of fact, 
produce a prohibition of the use of the Post Office to all 
classes that may be below the higher classes. 

Q. Is it a just mode of reasoning to maintain that persons 
do not feel the oppression of a tax, because they were pro- 
hibited from using the taxed article ? — No : it appears to me 
so absurd, that I can hardly suppose anybody uses such 
reasoning. They may not know the loss they sustain, but that 
does not alter the fact that they sustain a great loss, and 
it would be highly criminal and cruel voluntarily to inflict 
such a loss on a person, merely upon the ground he does not 
know it. A child that is born blind, does not know the 
advantages of sight, but still it would be a very extraordinary 
thing to inflict blindness on a child, merely upon the ground, 
if you do it in time, he will not know the loss he has sus- 
tained. As to other modes of conveyance, last night we 
received thirty-six parcels containing 3500 documents, the 
total value of those documents was 95,000/. ; a letter, weighing 
a half ounce, would contain, perhaps, ten of these documents; 
and in that case, 350 letters would contain the whole of them, 
if these letters were charged twopence each, 21. 18s. 4</. would 
bo the cost of sending these letters by post, and the additional 
security and certainty in sending them would put a stop to 
the idea of sending them by any other conveyance. 

" That which a man never enjoyed, can never fully be appre- 
ciated," said Mr. Jones Loyd, in another part of his evidence. 
Mr. Cobden was deputed by the Manchester Chamber of 
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Commerce to give evidence before the Committee ; his opinion 
was, that in case the penny postage were adopted the increase 
would be nearly sixfold. Mr. Cobden quoted the following 
extracts from his notes : — "We are prevented," said one firm, 
" drawing bills for small amounts on our connexions in country 
towns by the high rates of postage." Another complains that 
the smallest bit of pattern enclosed should be charged double 
postage. " We have an instance," says the writer, " this 
morning of such an enclosure weighing one and three-quarter 
grains, costing us elevenpence, without any advantage arising to 
us from the same." u I sent Lobby," writes an individual, " a 
five-pound note, to Cambridge ; it was a charity, and I could not 
let the bearer pay the postage ; it was tenpence for the enclosed 
note, which, on the amount, is nearly one per cent, on trans- 
mission. There is also an injustice, that you may send a large 
sheet, perhaps a half- ounce weight as single, and the smallest 
bit enclosed pays double postage." " Our rule," says one writer, 
" is never to send by post when we can avoid it." " We, our- 
selves," is the reply of another, "remit 180,000/. to 200,000/. 
by post in sums varying from 50/. to 200/., for which 
remittances we receive no acknowledgments, owing to the 
expense of postage." A third party says, " I do not doubt that 
four-fifths of the correspondence between Manchester and 
Liverpool is carried on by private hand. I often go down 
to Liverpool, and every trip I take I bring for my friends 
pocketsfull of private letters." Another says, " Many of our 
customers have continued for many years to send their letters 
to us by private hand, coachme^ guards, or travellers. On 
reference to our books, we have taken out one instance of 
many, in which an individual during the last seven years has 
sent us 170 orders, and 139 remittances; and in no instance 
through the post." A bookseller says, " in almost every coach 
parcel I receive, packets of letters are enclosed for individuals 
in this neighbourhood, totally unconnected with my branch of 
trade. " Every traveller, whether from a publisher or stationer, 
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has his advice letters forwarded through a bookseller's parcel ; 
and I have frequently received thirty or forty at a time, all of 
which would be sent by post." One of the answers gives the 
opinion that " an amazing increase of letters through the 
Post Office would take place in connection with the lower 
classes ; the high rate of postage compels them ,to find out 
various means of evading the postage ; and it is amazing how 
indefatigable tliey are in finding out channels/' " We know a 
firm, six miles from Manchester," writes one party, " who en- 
close in parcels 300 circulars, letters, invoices, &c.,per week. An 
account was also sent to us of a railway company, the directors 
of which had availed themselves of a newspaper, as a medium 
of circulating their half-yearly report, a copy of which was 
thus sent to each proprietor, and the cost of postage saved." 
These are a few amongst a great number of similar statements 
which we received, all from parties bearing their own signa- 
tures ; one writer says, " we should consider a general reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage to one penny, as one of the 
greatest boons which could possibly be conferred on the 
trading interest; indeed, if we were asked what favour as 
mercantile men we should desire from Government, we should 
not hesitate a moment to desire the change proposed as one of 
almost equal importance, but of greater safety, than even the 
repeal of the corn laws." " I know of a house (continued Mr. 
Cobden) carrying on a wholesale business in Devonport, 
which sends all its circulars throughout the country four 
times a-year for twopence per letter; they send 200 letters 
each time, and 180 of these 200 letters are sent by carrier, 
and twenty by post." 

Lord Ashburton, formerly at the head of the great firm of Baring 
and Co., in answer to the question if he considered postage a 
proper source of revenue, said " I have certainly always thought 
it a bad means of raising revenue. I think it is one of the 
worst of taxes. We have unfortunately many taxes which 
have an injurious tendency; but I think few, if any, have 
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so injurious a tendency as the tax upon the communication by 
letters." In answer to various questions, his Lordship said : 
" I think it is very hard upon family communication, 
and upon the social enjoyment which arise, from that commu- 
nication ; it must affect the general diffusion of knowledge 
very much. Men of letters, and men of science, are the 
greater part of them of a class little ahle to bear heavy 
postage ; and in that way it must affect the general diffusion 
of knowledge in the country, and to that extent affect educa- 
tion. As to commerce, the reduction would certainly be 
beneficial. I cannot doubt that a taxation upon communica- 
tion by letter must bear heavily on commerce. You might 
as well tax words spoken in the Royal Exchange, as the 
communication of various persons living in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and London. The opinion I have expressed with 
respect to the present high rate of postage is an opinion I 
have always entertained, but I was much struck with the 
opinion of Mr. Hill on the subject ; I thought the uniformity 
of the rate of postage, and the plan of stamping letters, and 
not making any addition for moderate-sized letters, were very 
good ; also, I was much struck with the great facility in the 
delivery of letters, arising from the deliverer having no money 
to* collect upon delivery, and the great means of simplifying 
the whole transactions of the Post Office, by transferring the 
money part of it principally to the Stamp Office, and taking 
away from it nearly the whole of its functions as a Board for 
the collection of revenue." 

Let us now briefly note the result of Sir Rowland Hill's 
reform as it has affected the revenue and the nation. For the 
first three years after this change was effected there was a loss 
to the revenue of nearly a million sterling per annum ; but 
each year after that time the revenue increased, and we learn 
from the "Treasury Minutes" of the 11th March, on the 
occasion of Sir Rowland Hill retiring from hisjpost as secre- 
tary, that the gross revenue for 1863 exceeded that of 1839, 
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the last year of the old system, by more than a million sterling, 
and the net revenue of last year was greater than that of 
1839. The figures are, for 1839, 1,600,000/., and for 1863 
1,790,000/.; so, in a financial point of view, the new system, 
after a period of twenty-five years, has overtaken and passed 
the old, and with every prospect of the distance between 
them being annually increased. 

But we have to regard it in a much more important point of 
view. How it affected the revenue was, in one sense, a matter 
of comparative indifference ; if a reduction of a penny in the 
pound is made in the income-tax, there is a loss to the revenue 
of a million sterling in the year, and a relief to the country 
to that extent — but nothing more. It was quite a dif- 
ferent matter in reference to the effect produced by the Post- 
othce reform ; had the public not availed themselves of the 
benefit of cheap postage, had there not been an additional 
letter or newspaper carried, there would, at all events, have been 
a reduction of taxation to the amount of a million sterling per 
anuum. But look at the matter as it now stands : the esti- 
mated number of letters that passed through the Post Office in 
1839 was seventy-five millions; in 1863 the actual number 
was 700 millions — nearly ninefold. The gross sum paid 
by the public for postage in 1839 was 2,390,000/., and 
had there been no reduction in postage, and if we could sup- 
pose for a moment that the difference in postage would make 
no difference in the number of letters being sent by post, the 
taxation of the country for postage alone would now amount 
to upwards of nineteen millions sterling per annum! But 
we know, as a matter of course, that if the old system 
still existed seven-eighths of the letters, now despatched by 
post, would have been forwarded to their destination 
through some other channel, as described by Mr. Cobden, 
or never have been written. The matter practically stands 
thus : — 1st, The net revenue to the Government derived from 
the Post Office, after a period of twenty-five years continued 
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increase since the change of system, now equals the old 
revenue, exceeding in round numbers a million and a half 
sterling. 2nd, For the same number of letters the public 
in 1839 paid nearly two and a half millions sterling, they 
pay now considerably less than half a million. 3rd, The 
individual or firm whose taxation for postage under the old 
system amounted, we will say, to 60/. per annum, had 50/. 
of that taxation at once struck off; and all other individuals 
and firms had a reduction in the same proportion. And 
4thly, the revenue is now made up by two classes; the old 
class, who always availed themselves of the Post Office to a 
certain extent on compulsion, not being able otherwise to 
carry on their business, but who now voluntarily avail them- 
selves of it largely. The new class comprises those who never, 
or but rarely, wrote letters at all. 

I am considering the change of system in the Post Office 
strictly in a financial point of view, but there are matters 
relating to finance the value of which to the public is not 
easily estimated. In 1839 the amount of money orders paid 
in the United Kingdom, owing to the high charge for these 
orders, was considerably less than half a million sterling ; in 
1862 the amount exceeded fifteen millions and a half, owing, of 
course, to the low and graduated scale of charges. How, again, 
can we estimate in figures the convenience the public derive 
from the book post ? We send a parcel (if a book or paper) 
from one end of the kingdom to the other in half the time and 
at one-fourth the cost that we can send it by railway. How 
can we estimate the value to the poorer classes of Mr. Glad- 
stone's two measures that he has engrafted on the Post Office — 
the Savings Bank and the recent Insurance Bill? The value 
of these different measures cannot be tested by a money 
standard. 

I have thought it desirable, and indeed necessary for the illus- 
tration of my subject, to go into some detail as to the working 
of the two systems under which this great establishment has 
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been managed ; the one a sound mercantile system under which 
our Post Office was at a former period, as our railways are at 
present period, conducted, viz. to make money without any 
reference to the wants, the wishes, or the general benefit of the 
community ; the other, in which the financial success was 
rendered subsidiary to the welfare of the community. 

If the Post Office had been a commercial instead of a Go- 
vernment monopoly, the proposition of Mr. Eowland Hill 
would have been too preposterous to have received a moment's 
attention ; the revenue — that is, the Post-office revenue — has 
lost by his measure not less than fourteen millions sterling ; this 
sum remained " fructifying" in the pockets of the people, or 
at all events would have done so, if Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer would have so permitted it. As it was, the deficiency 
was either made up from a new tax, or some other tax was not 
remitted that otherwise would have been. One thing is quite 
certain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer took care he should 
have his money. There was no doubt a great outcry made by 
interested parties some years after Mr. Eowland Hill's plan was 
in operation, from the alleged failure of the financial part of 
his scheme, and affecting to treat the loss to the revenue for 
the time being as an actual loss to the nation. 

The Post Office is now, as it was then, a strict monopoly, and 
the question therefore arises, is a great monopoly necessarily 
an evil, or may it be rendered a great good? We have 
in regard to the Post Office a highly centralized system of 
management, extending over the whole of the kingdom, and 
connecting the most distant cities, towns, villages, and districts 
with each other and with the metropolis. We have a great 
dislike in a general way both to monopoly and centralization : 
would it be desirable, then, that the Post Office, as a national 
institution, be abolished, and that the duties now performed by 
that establishment should be left to the operations of free trade 
and competition, as we find it developed in our railway com- 
panies ? The Post Office has a monopoly of the conveyance of 
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our letters on one system ; the railway companies that of our 
persons and our property on a system totally opposite. Which 
is the hetter of the two ? The duties of hoth are analogous. 
We have had certainly enough of opportunities within the 
last twenty years of testing the respective qualities of each. 
It has heen somewhere suggested, that the railway system 
is the hetter of the two ; and if such is the case, and the 
Government monopoly he abolished, we can have no difficulty 
whatever in tracing the course of the future Post-office 
companies, whenever they may he established. They would 
act, no doubt, as all railway or other commercial companies 
act, each company would charge whatever rate of postage 
paid it best, and taking the range of railway com- 
panies as a criterion, and the lowest charge for a single 
letter to be a penny, the highest would probably be a shil- 
ling. We should, no doubt, have a hundred different com- 
panies battling through the kingdom for business ; they would 
assert their " territorial rights," they would " repel invasion," 
they would not submit to be " robbed of their postal traffic," 
and " would take measures to defeat their opponents ;' they 
would combine against each other and the public, and the 
postage would rise or fall from day to day as they might be 
successful or otherwise in their several combinations or arrange- 
ments. The well-paying districts would be well supplied, and 
the non-paying districts neglected ; there would be no control, 
authority, or combined action throughout the kingdom, nor 
tribunal for the redress of grievances. The public would be 
entirely at their mercy, and they would be served so far and no 
further than suited the interests of the companies. 

The truth is that monopoly and free trade have each its 
separate sphere of labour, and when there is a public industrial 
work to be done, the first thing to be ascertained should be 
to which of the two departments it properly belongs. An 
effective competition prevents an overcharge ; but if, from 
special circnmstances, there are either no competitors in the 
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field, or not a sufficient number to prevent their combination 
against the public, there is no competition, or at best it is but 
very partial in its operation and incomplete in its success. It 
is, further, a violation of the soundest principles of political 
economy to permit the waste of money by the construction of 
public works not in themselves either necessary or useful, 
when that object can be fully effected without either the 
waste of money or the injury to capitalists who have 
already invested their money. The English people are not 
opposed to monopoly when it is placed under the strict 
control of the Legislature, for then a still greater benefit can 
be derived from its working than under the most enlarged 
system of free trade. The greatest free-trader in England 
would never dream of abolishing the national Post Office, nor 
suppose we could be as well served under any free- trade system, 
however perfectly it might be developed. 

It is possible that the day may not be far distant when the 
British people will come to the opinion that a system which, in 
the conveyance of our letters, has been attended with such 
triumphant -uccess, is not less applicable to the conveyance of 
ourselves and our goods ; and as the Legislature have deemed 
the former branch of commerce so important as to keep the 
management under their exclusive control, so it may be hoped, 
when they are at liberty to deal with the latter — one which 
so materially affects the interests of all classes of the commu- 
nity—they will be equally determined to secure for the country 
at large all the advantages that may be derived from the proper 
administration of this still greater and more important branch 
of commerce. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Mill on the Functions of Government — Grounds of Opposition to 
the Bill of 1844 — The Bight of a Nation to act in its corporate 
Capacity — Constitutional and practical Objections to Increase of 
Government Power and Patronage — False Issue raised to the 
Bill by its Opponents — Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone opposed 
to the immediate Purchase of Railways — The Management when 
possessed by the State — Their direct Management by Government 
not advisable — Their being leased out to Companies considered — 
The present Management, with some Changes, preferred — A general 
Board of Management to be formed from the Railway Boards — 
Plan analogous to that of our India Government — The Influence 
of Legislators in creating and forming Public Opinion. 

" One of the most disputed questions, both in political science 
and in practical statesmanship, at this particular period, relates 
to the proper limits of the functions and agency of govern- 
ments ; but the general opinion in this country is in favour of 
restricting to the narrowest compass the intervention of a 
public authority in the business of a community, and few will 
dispute the more than sufficiency of these reasons to throw, in 
every instance, the burthen of making out a strong case, not on 
those who resist, but on those who recommend Government 
interference. Laisser-faire, in short, should be the general 
practice; every departure from it, unless required by some 
great good, is a certain evil."* 

Such are the recorded opinions of one of our most dis- 
tinguished writers on political economy, and these opinions 
command almost universal assent. When a great good can 
be effected without the agency of Government, not only is there 
no necessity, but it is exceedingly undesirable, to have recourse 

* Mill's " Political Economy," vol. ii. p. 541. 
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to that aid ; on the other hand, when that object can be 
attained by no other means, it would be both foolish and 
absurd to deny that it is one of the most undisputed and 
important functions of Government to undertake that agency 
when its exercise becomes necessary to produce the desired 
good. In many cases, however, the good desiderated may not 
be unmixed with evil, and in some cases more than counter- 
balanced by it. Nor is it merely by material benefits to a people 
that the desirability of Government interference can be tested, 
reference must be had to their peculiar habits, and more 
especially their opinions as to the duties of Government. 
What would be not merely tolerated but recognized as the duty 
of a Government in one State, would be denounced as an 
intolerable attempt to interfere with the liberty of the subject 
in another. We have in this country a great dislike to a 
" paternal Government/' and suffer the continuance of num- 
berless social evils and much wrong-doing and injustice sooner 
than permit the interference of the strong hand of Govern- 
mental power. In some cases, however, the evils become so 
great that the public reluctance to permit the interference of 
Government is at length overcome, and such measures as those 
relating to factory children and women labouring in mines are 
allowed to pass. In Prussia it is one of the functions of 
Government to provide for the education of children. With 
us no such interference, under any circumstances, would be 
permitted. We consider those cases that occur, in which 
children are brought up in ignorance and vice, not suffi- 
ciently numerous to justify us in departing from the general 
law of nature, which declares, as a rule, that parents are the 
best instructors of their children. 

" A second general objection," says Mr. Mill, " to Govern- 
ment agency is, that every increase of the functions devolving 
on the Government is an increase of its power, both in the 
form of authority, and still more in the indirect form of influ- 
ence, and a third general objection rests on the principle of the 
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division of labour. Every additional function undertaken by 
Government is a fresh occupation imposed on a body already 
overcharged with duties. The inferiority of Government 
agency, for example, in any of the common operations of 
industry or commerce, is proved by the fact that it is hardly 
ever able to maintain itself in equal competition with individual 
agency, when the individuals possess the requisite degree of 
industrial enterprise, and can command the necessary assemblage 
of means." 

The views expressed by Mr. Mill in regard to the duties of 
Governments are those of the great bulk of Englishmen, and I 
have brought these opinions prominently forward that they may 
be duly considered in reference to the subject we are discussing ; 
as it has been contended, they form an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the carrying out of this project. 

When Mr. Gladstone introduced his Eailway Bill into Parlia- 
ment the whole force of the opposition was directed not against 
what was in the Bill under discussion, but what was assumed 
might at some future day be in some other Bill on the same sub- 
ject, viz., Government management. But, in reality, there is 
no more connection between the possession of railways by the 
State and their direct management by Government, than there 
is between Goodwin Sands and Tenterden Steeple. In popular 
estimation, however, it has been always held to mean one 
and the same thing, and that if railways became the property of 
the State they must necessarily be managed direct by the 
Government, with all the patronage, in the same manner as the 
Customs, Excise, or Post Office. On the Continent, wherever 
the railways belong to the State, they form a branch of the 
public service ; and it appears, therefore, to be taken for granted 
in this country, that their ownership and management must 
necessarily be inseparable. Such not only is the common idea 
at present, but the early advocates of the purchase of railways 
by the State, including all who gave evidence before the Select 
Committee in 1844, assumed as a matter of course that the 
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railways would, in the event of their being purchased by the 
State, come under direct Government management. This as- 
sumption we shall find altogether unfounded, and to it more 
than any other cause is to be attributed the neglect with 
which this subject has been treated. 

As an abstract proposition, it cannot be questioned that the 
nation has a right in its corporate capacity to do anything which 
it is assumed can be better done by itself than by delegating the 
power to another. There are, however, many grave objections 
against Government taking the direct management of our rail- 
ways, and I know of no argument that can be advanced in 
favour of following an opposite course. A very strong feeling 
is entertained in this country, both on practical and constitu- 
tional grounds, against entrusting to the management of Govern- 
ment officials more than can possibly be helped; a very low 
opinion is held of their administrative abilities and there exists a 
belief that they are more skilled in the " way not to do it " than 
in the way " how to do it ;" and, further, that having obtained 
their situations by patronage and not by merit, they have 
little to do, and do that little badly. Such is the popular 
opinion of Government officials : how far it may be correct it 
is not necessary for us to discuss. Another strong objection to 
making the management of railways a Government depart- 
ment, in the ordinary sense of that term, would be the vast 
increase of patronage it would give to Government ; therefore, 
on constitutional grounds such a change would be highly 
objectionable. The prevailing policy is to diminish Govern- 
ment patronage, and that policy for some years past has been 
steadily adhered to ; but did neither of these objections which 
I have noted exist, there would be no necessity to have recourse 
to Government management. 

Nothing could be more simple or clear than the object for 
which the Act of 1844 was passed. It was not for the purpose 
of having transferred to Government, at some future day, the 
possession and management of our railways, and with such 
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transfer all the power and patronage therewith connected; but it 
was for the purpose of enabling the Legislature, after the 
expiration of twenty-one years, to take possession of the rail- 
ways should the working of the present system not prove satis- 
factory to the nation. The attention of the Eailway Committee 
of 1844 was especially drawn by more than one witness to four 
important facts, (1) the great superiority of public credit over 
private credit ; (2) the comparatively small increase to a com- 
pany's revenues from high fares and charges as compared with 
low fares and charges; (3) the certainty that that difference 
could be met by the saving effected in the decreased dividend paid 
to shareholders after the transfer of railways from them to the 
State; and (4) the great saving that would be effected in 
management by the amalgamation of all the companies. It 
was on these grounds, and quite irrespective of the authority 
to which the railways should be entrusted in the event of 
their coming into the possession of the State, that the committee 
recommended to Parliament the adoption of those measures that 
subsequently became embodied in the celebrated Act of 1844. 

The reasons why Government did not at that time recom- 
mend the immediate purchase of the railways was clearly 
stated, both by Sir Eobert Peel and Mr. Gladstone; they 
believed it possible that the necessity for such a step being 
taken might never arise, and that the country might possess 
all the benefits that railway communication could confer on it 
under the present system, but that, at all events, we had not 
then gained a sufficient experience in the working of rail- 
ways, to be able to form a perfect judgment as to the expe- 
diency of such an important change, and that it was desirable 
to wait for a long term of years, when our network of railways 
would be nearly complete, and consider its necessity when the 
matter should be fully ripe for discussion. 

If it had so happened that the bulk of our great companies 
had found it to be to their interest to pursue the same policy as 
a few of our second and third class companies have done, viz., 
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to carry passengers at what are considered very low fares, there 
would not be at the present time any occasion for legislative 
interference ; but, unfortunately for the public, it has turned 
out otherwise. As we have seen, there are but two com- 
panies whose directors find it to be their interest to make so 
low a charge as a minute fraction more than a halfpenny per 
mile for first-class passengers, and the other classes in propor- 
tion, and although the companies in question pay six per cent, to 
their proprietors, the great bulk of our companies exercise a 
sound commercial policy in charging four or five times the 
amount of these fares to the public, and gain by so doing. 
The Act of 1844 was intended to provide against a contin- 
gency of this nature, by supplying a fund for indemnifying in 
another form the State from any loss that might be incurred 
by the pursuance of any line of policy that the Legislature of 
the time might think fit to determine on. The Act had no 
reference or provisions as to the future management of rail- 
ways ; there was left a tabula rasa, on which should be in- 
scribed at a distant day the law by which their management 
should be regulated. 

We have now to consider the different modes of administra- 
tion that might be adopted if the railways were in the possession 
of the State. That which would most approximate to the 
present system, and would thereby necessitate the least change, 
would, per se, if in every other respect satisfactory, be the most 
desirable. The traffic of the country might still be managed 
by independent Companies. It would, in many respects, be 
more in accordance with the public ideas of good management 
to intrust it exclusively to Companies, leaving only to Govern- 
ment the power to enforce the agreements between them and 
the State. We shall therefore consider — 

1. The Contract System. — That could be carried out by 
dividing the country into convenient districts, and a general 
tariff for passengers and goods traffic having been settled 
by the Legislature, leave the working of the lines to companies 
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on the competitive principle. These companies would derive 
their revenue either from a certain percentage on the gross 
receipts, or a fixed sum per train mile, as might be agreed on. 
Many other ways for the management of our railways on 
the same principle might he suggested ; they could be leased 
out to those companies that would offer the best terms, 
at certain fixed rentals. It is unnecessary to go into 
detail as to the various plans by which the railways could 
be managed on this system; the best would probably 
be, for the companies to find the rolling stock, and be 
obliged to keep the works in a state of thorough repair. 
It must, however, be remembered that when a third party 
comes between the Government and the public with secured 
rights and privileges, the railway companies would still 
be as they are now, in a great measure, free from legislative and 
popular control. The great object, however, would be attained 
of having a low and uniform scale of fares and charges 
throughout the kingdom, and many, no doubt, would be 
inclined to consider that if the Legislature secured that boon 
for the public, nothing further would be required, and the 
railways might be delivered over to a new class of com- 
panies under another system. 

2. Government Management. — It is not necessary to discuss 
this proposition at any length. There is no class in the country 
to whom it would be acceptable, or could be induced to assent 
to such a proposition. There is a belief in this country that 
Government signally fails in the management of public works 
entrusted to its hands ; whether that be the case or not it is 
unnecessary to discuss, but there is no disposition on the part 
of the public to extend, in that respect, its sphere of operations. 
In a political point of view the objections would be insuperable ; 
the national policy at the present time is directed by means of 
the competitive system to diminish Government patronage, but 
by giving to Government the direct management of the rail- 
ways, its patronage would be increased to an enormous 
amount. 
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It now seems strange that twenty years ago, when the 
desirability of the purchase, by the State, of the railways 
was discussed in the House of Commons, the universal 
assumption was, that the direct management of railways by 
Government would be the necessary consequence of their 
purchase. This error was shared alike by the nation, the 
Legislature, the Government, and every witness before the com- 
mittee who advocated the purchase of the railways by the State, 
nor was it till many years after that this fallacy was entirely 
exploded. It might just as well have been contended that a 
wealthy man should not purchase an estate because he might 
not know how to sow turnips, or embark his capital in railway 
shares because he could not lay out a railway or construct a 
locomotive. To carry out an undertaking successfully requires 
both capital and good management, and in very large industrial 
undertakings these wants are supplied by different parties ; one 
contributes the capital and the other undertakes the management. 
So in regard to the State; it may, for special reasons, invest its 
capital in an industrial undertaking, or, what comes to the same 
thing, give its guarantee for the payment of a certain specified 
interest on a capital not its own, embarked in such an under- 
taking, reserving to itself the right of entrusting its man- 
agement to those whom it may consider best qualified to 
perform the task. For many reasons Government is not the 
best qualified for such an undertaking; and therefore its 
services in this respect are never likely to be required. 

3. Government Control. — This differs as much from Govern^ 
ment management, as the shareholders in a company taking 
the management of its affairs into their own hands, instead of 
entrusting them to a board of directors, reserving to them- 
selves a general control over its affairs at their half-yearly 
meetings. Now, it must be borne in mind that without a cen- 
tralized as well as a national system of management, properly 
conducted by those best qualified to carry such a system out, 
our traffic can neither be well managed nor brought under the 
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he following plan appears to me to be one of the best, 
sr the assumed circumstances, that could be adopted: 
nty-four gentlemen, approved of by Government and 
(ted from and by the principal railway boards throughout 
kingdom, such salary being given as should secure the 
ces of the most competent, should form the general board 
nanagement of all the railways in the kingdom, to be 
ided over by a president and two vice-presidents appointed 
tie Crown, the office of one of the latter officials to be 
lanent, that of the other and of the president to change 
the Ministry. The present railway boards should elect 
bers of their own boards or principal officers, subject to the 
oval of the Crown, and according to their position and 
ling, so far as that could be effected, with members on the 
d well acquainted with the local traffic in all parts of the 
dom. The following detailed arrangement will more 
ly define the manner in which the management I have 
ested should be carried out : — 



The 



Members from their 


own body, 


or 


from their principal officers. 


London and North- Western board 


to elect 


3 


Great Western 


» 


2 


Midland 


„ 


2 


North-Eastern .... 


ti 


2 


London and Yorkshire . 


»* 




Great Northern 


• >» 




London and Brighton 


» 




South-Eastern 


• »» 




South- Western . 


»» 




Great Eastern .... 


* »> 




Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln 


• »» 




Caledonian 


a 




North British 


»» 




Glasgow and South- Western . 


»» 




Edinburgh and Glasgow . 


»» 




Belfast and Northern Counties 


»» 




Ulster 


>» 




Great Southern and Western . 


»» 




Midland Great Western . 


»» 
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The above selection might be said to fairly represent all parts of 
the kingdom, and bring together those best qualified, both by 
general and local knowledge, either as directors or managers of 
railways, to assist in carrying out the full development of the 
traffic throughout the kingdom. As the Government would be 
responsible to the Legislature for the manner in which the 
carrying trade of the country would be conducted, as a matter 
of course the president of the board should, in all matters that 
might come under discussion, decide what was to be done. 

All railway officials to retain their situations unless their 
services should not be required, and when those services should 
be dispensed with to receive compensation. 

This plan would meet the objections of those who are not 
opposed to a small increase in Government patronage, but 
who have no faith in Government management, and would con- 
sider it unjust to any of those who are now engaged on our 
railways, that they should be sufferers in consequence of any 
change. 

A board thus formed of the best materials, the elite of the 
directors and managers of our principal railways in the 
United Kingdom, presided over by a cabinet minister who 
would be responsible to the Legislature for the performance of 
his duty, and that duty to consist in fully developing the 
traffic of the country by adopting the best means advised 
by those who were most competent to do so, should, if 
the principle be conceded of Government control, form 
an executive that ought in every respect to give satisfaction 
to the country. Contrast such an administration as that 
with what we have at present — seventy-two different boards 
of directors, each board either at variance with its neighbour, 
or combining with one another against the public, guided by 
no rule except that of expediency, and governed by no principle 
except that of making money by any means not absolutely 
forbidden by law. This mock system of free-trade, but real 
monopoly, is suffered to lord it over the trade and commerce 
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of this country, forming an artificial barrier to obstruct every 
class of the community in the otherwise free intercourse that 
would exist between the most distant parts of the kingdom. 

4. The Management entirely independent of Government. — 
There can be no doubt there exists a strong feeling in this 
country against any increase, direct or indirect, of the power 
and patronage of the Crown, and it would be impossible to 
deny that both, to some extent, would be increased by any 
measure that would place the management of the railways, 
under whatever restrictions, in the hands of Government. 
The opposition that the Bill of 1844 encountered was, as we 
have seen, owing to the belief, on the part of the minority, that 
the purchase of the railways by the State necessarily involved 
Government management; nor was this proposition disputed, 
and it was contended then, as it would be now, that such a 
measure would be opposed to the spirit of the constitution, for 
which any material advantage the country might derive from 
reduced fares and charges, would afford no adequate compensa- 
tion. 

We are not at all inclined, as a people, to favour the principle 
of centralization in connection with Government management. 
We believe that it has a tendency to discourage individual 
exertion, to check private enterprise, to supersede local au- 
thorities in the management of their own affairs ; and to give 
a power and influence to Government which might be turned to 
very bad account. Even supposing that the patronage of the 
Crown would be confined to a few of the principal appoint- 
ments, there are many would assert that the evil of such appoint- 
ments would not be counterbalanced by any benefit that would 
be derived from having the whole administration under the 
direct responsibility of the Government. Some would further 
be induced to fear that it would be only getting in the thin 
end of the wedge, and that the patronage which, in the first 
instance, was confined to the nomination of the principal 
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appointments, only might, in the course of time, be extended 
to all offices in the administration. 

It must be remembered that the particular form of adminis- 
tration under which the railways should be managed, if they 
were purchased by the State, is, after all, only a matter of detail; 
it is desirable to have the best management, and if the direct 
control of Government be considered objectionable, there is no 
reason why it should be had recourse to. There are only two 
projects necessary to be carried out, to secure a low and uniform 
tariff for passengers and goods, — one is the purchase of the 
railways by the State, the other their consolidation under one 
general management, and who the parties might be to perform 
that duty could not at all affect the success of the scheme, 
provided, of course, that the duty was well performed. 

In some respects the management of our railways could be 
more efficiently carried on by having it entirely independent 
of the Government. In the Post Office, however well 
qualified the Postmaster- General may be to perform his 
duty, he is, by a change of Ministry, removed from office, 
and another appointed in his place, entirely from political 
influence, who may be, and generally is, entirely ignorant 
of the duties of his office, and may possess no single quali- 
fication necessary for the performance of its duties. Such 
a system is highly objectionable in the management of a great 
mercantile establishment such as our Post Office, and is not 
applied to other branches of the revenue, such as the Customs 
and Excise ; the affairs of these two departments, the returns 
from which amount to more than ten times those of the Post 
Office, are managed by boards permanently appointed, chair- 
man and deputy-chairman included. The management of 
the Customs and the Excise has no connection whatever with 
politics. Perhaps the best system for managing our railways 
would be under a Board of Commissioners selected by the direc- 
tors themselves from their own respective directorates, subject to 
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the approval of the Crown and the Legislature. In such case 
the management of the railways would he assimilated to that 
of our Customs and Excise, having not only a permanent 
Board of Commissioners, hut also a permanent chairman, and 
vice-chairman, who would be quite independent of the Ministry 
or of ministerial changes. The general tariff would of course 
be settled by the Legislature, and the duty of the Board of 
Commissioners would be purely administrative, having merely 
to carry out what the law had enacted for their guidance. 
These Commissioners would be as independent and as free 
from Government control or influence as are the present directors 
of the companies. They would have no temptations or induce- 
ments to strain the law, either in favour of or against the public. 
They would be directly responsible to the Legislature for the 
manner in which they discharged their duties, and if, on the 
one hand, the Government exercised no patronage, they would, 
on the other, be more free than they are at present from 
responsibility. The situation of chairman and deputy-chair- 
man of the board would, no doubt, be offices of great trust, 
but there are at the present time more than two hundred 
members of the Legislature connected with railways, many of 
whom have not only held high office in the State, but are also 
thoroughly conversant with the management of railways. The 
names of at least a dozen noblemen and gentlemen will 
suggest themselves to any one acquainted with railway matters, 
the permanent appointment of any of whom would be a 
guarantee to the Legislature, that the administration of railway 
affairs would be thoroughly satisfactory to the country. 

Looking, then, at the management of our railways from this 
point of view, and excluding entirely the political element, the 
whole of the Government scheme would amount to nothing more 
than an extension of the amalgamation principle, with the national 
credit pledged to the shareholders for an annual payment of 
many millions less than what they now receive in dividends. 
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immediate control of the Legislature. We cannot have economy, 
regularity, and uniformity, if the railways should be once 
more in the hands of two or three score of independent 
companies, who would have no object in view but to make 
— as the old companies had done before them — as much 
money as they could. It is true, if the railways were 
leased to the companies they would not be able to alter the 
tariff agreed on, but the new companies would have the same 
motives then as the old ones have now, to use every means to 
force the lower-class passengers into better-class carriages ; they 
would also have the same motives then as now, to practise in 
their management a cheese-paring economy, in all cases 
destructive of the comfort and in many cases incompatible with 
the safety of the public. If our present system were so far 
modified as to deprive our directors and managers of all 
motives to undue economy, all parsimonious savings that 
deprive the public of what they are fairly entitled to, our 
railways might be the best-managed in the world. 

It is universally admitted, even by those who are most 
opposed to Government management, that a stringent 
Government control under our present system in the man- 
agement of our railways is necessary; and, on the other 
hand, it will, I think, be generally admitted, that the 
companies' management, taken on the whole, is far superior 
to what we might expect if our railways were handed over 
to the Board of Trade, or any other class of inex- 
perienced Government officials. The directors and managers 
of our companies are in general men of great experi- 
ence, some of distinguished ability, and nearly all possess 
a thorough practical knowledge of the most economical and 
effectual manner of conducting railway traffic. What is wanted 
is not a change of men, but a change of system, to eliminate 
its evil qualities and conserve its good, and to confide the 
practical working of the new system to those who were the 
most distinguished in the management of the old. 
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The following plan appears to me to be one of the best, 
under the assumed circumstances, that could be adopted: 
Twenty- four gentlemen, approved of by Government and 
selected from and by the principal railway boards throughout 
the kingdom, such salary being given as should secure the 
services of the most competent, should form the general board 
of management of all the railways in the kingdom, to be 
presided over by a president and two vice-presidents appointed 
by the Crown, the office of one of the latter officials to be 
permanent, that of the other and of the president to change 
with the Ministry. The present railway boards should elect 
members of their own boards or principal officers, subject to the 
approval of the Crown, and according to their position and 
standing, so far as that could be effected, with members on the 
board well acquainted with the local traffic in all parts of the 
kingdom. The following detailed arrangement will more 
clearly define the manner in which the management I have 
suggested should be carried out : — 

Members from their own body, 
or from their principal officers. 

The London and North-Western board to elect 3 

„ Great Western .... „ 2 



Midland 

North-Eastern .... 
London and Yorkshire . 
Great Northern 
London and Brighton 
South-Eastern 
South-Western . 
Great Eastern .... 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln 
Caledonian .... 
North British .... 
Glasgow and South-Western . 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 
Belfast and Northern Counties 

Ulster 

Great Southern and Western . 
Midland Great Western . 
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The above selection might be said to fairly represent all parts of 
the kingdom, and bring together those best qualified, both by 
general and local knowledge, either as directors or managers of 
railways, to assist in carrying out the full development of the 
traffic throughout the kingdom. As the Government would be 
responsible to the Legislature for the manner in which the 
carrying trade of the country would be conducted, as a matter 
of course the president of the board should, in all matters that 
might come under discussion, decide what was to be done. 

All railway officials to retain their situations unless their 
services should not be required, and when those services should 
be dispensed with tp receive compensation. 

This plan would meet the objections of those who are not 
opposed to a small increase in Government patronage, but 
who have no faith in Government management, and would con- 
sider it unjust to any of those who are now engaged on our 
railways, that they should be sufferers in consequence of any 
change. 

A board thus formed of the best materials, the (lite of the 
directors and managers of our principal railways in the 
United Kingdom, presided over by a cabinet minister who 
would be responsible to the Legislature for the performance of 
his duty, and that duty to consist in fully developing the 
traffic of the country by adopting the best means advised 
by those who were most competent to do so, should, if 
the principle be conceded of Government control, form 
an executive that ought in every respect to give satisfaction 
to the country. Contrast such an administration as that 
with what we have at present — seventy-two different boards 
of directors, each board either at variance with its neighbour, 
or combining with one another against the public, guided by 
no rule except that of expediency, and governed by no principle 
except that of making money by any means not absolutely 
forbidden by law. This mock system of free-trade, but real 
monopoly, is suffered to lord it over the trade and commerce 
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of this country, forming an artificial barrier to obstruct every 
class of the community in the otherwise free intercourse that 
would exist between the most distant parts of the kingdom. 

4. The Management entirely independent of Government. — 
There can be no doubt there exists a strong feeling in this 
country against any increase, direct or indirect, of the power 
and patronage of the Crown, and it would be impossible to 
deny that both, to some extent, would be increased by any 
measure that would place the management of the railways, 
under whatever restrictions, in the hands of Government. 
The opposition that the Bill of 1844 encountered was, as we 
have seen, owing to the belief, on the part of the minority, that 
the purchase of the railways by the State necessarily involved 
Government management ; nor was this proposition disputed, 
and it was contended then, as it would be now, that such a 
measure would be opposed to the spirit of the constitution, for 
which any material advantage the country might derive from 
reduced fares and charges, would afford no adequate compensa- 
tion. 

We are not at all inclined, as a people, to favour the principle 
of centralization in connection with Government management. 
We believe that it has a tendency to discourage individual 
exertion, to check private enterprise, to supersede local au- 
thorities in the management of their own affairs ; and to give 
a power and influence to Government which might be turned to 
very bad account. Even supposing that the patronage of the 
Crown would be confined to a few of the principal appoint- 
ments, there are many would assert that the evil of such appoint- 
ments would not be counterbalanced by any benefit that would 
be derived from having the whole administration under the 
direct responsibility of the Government. Some would further 
be induced to fear that it would be only getting in the thin 
end of the wedge, and that the patronage which, in the first 
instance, was confined to the nomination of the principal 
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appointments, only might, in the course of time, he extended 
to all offices in the administration. 

It must he rememhered that the particular form of adminis- 
tration under which the railways should he managed, if they 
were purchased hy the State, is, after all, only a matter of detail; 
it is desirable to have the hest management, and if the direct 
control of Government be considered objectionable, there is no 
reason why it should be had recourse to. There are only two 
projects necessary to be carried out, to secure a low and uniform 
tariff for passengers and goods, — one is the purchase of the 
railways hy the State, the other their consolidation under one 
general management, and who the parties might be to perform 
that duty could not at all affect the success of the scheme, 
provided, of course, that the duty was well performed. 

In some respects the management of our railways could be 
more efficiently carried on hy having it entirely independent 
of the '' Government. In the Post Office, however well 
qualified the Postmaster- General may he to perform bis 
duty, he is, by a change of Ministry, removed from office, 
and another appointed in his place, entirely from political 
influence, who may be, and generally is, entirely ignorant 
of the duties of his office, and may possess no single quali- 
fication necessary for the performance of its duties. Such 
a system is highly objectionable in the management of a great 
mercantile establishment such as our Post Office, and is not 
applied to other branches of the revenue, such as the Customs 
and Excise ; the affairs of these two departments, the returns 
from which amount to more than ten times those of the Post 
Office, are managed by hoards permanently appointed, chair- 
man and deputy-chairman included. The management of 
the Customs and the Excise has no connection whatever with 
politics. Perhaps the best system for managing our railways 
would be under a Board of Commissioners selected by the direc- 
tors themselves from their own respective directorates, subject to 
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the approval of the Crown and the Legislature. In such case 
the management of the railways would be assimilated to that 
of our Customs and Excise, having not only a permanent 
Board of Commissioners, hut also a permanent chairman, and 
vice-chairman, who would be quite independent of the Ministry 
or of ministerial changes. The general tariff would of course 
be settled by the Legislature, and the duty of the Board of 
Commissioners would be purely administrative, having merely 
to carry out what the law had enacted for their guidance. 
These Commissioners would be as independent and as free 
from Government control or influence as are the present directors 
of the companies. They would have no temptations or induce- 
ments to strain the law, either in favour of or against the public. 
They would be directly responsible to the Legislature for the 
manner in which they discharged their duties, and if, on the 
one hand, the Government exercised no patronage, they would, 
on the other, be more free than they are at present from 
responsibility. The situation of chairman and deputy-chair- 
man of the board would, no doubt, be offices of great trust, 
but there are at the present time more than two hundred 
members of the Legislature connected with railways, many of 
whom have not only held high office in the State, but are also 
thoroughly conversant with the management of railways. The 
names of at least a dozen noblemen and gentlemen will 
suggest themselves to any one acquainted with railway matters, 
the permanent appointment of any of whom would be a 
guarantee to the Legislature, that the administration of railway 
affairs would be thoroughly satisfactory to the country. 

Looking, then, at the management of our railways from this 
point of view, and excluding entirely the political element, the 
whole of the Government scheme would amount to nothing more 
than an extension of the amalgamation principle, with the national 
credit pledged to the shareholders for an annual payment of 
many millions less than what they now receive in dividends. 
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The shareholders would have the security of Government for 
payment in consideration of the benefit to be derived from hav- 
ing a low and uniform tariff for passengers and goods established 
throughout the country, and a reduction made in the present 
fares and charges from twenty to eighty per cent., according to 
the necessity of each case. No one could question, per se 9 the 
exceeding desirability of such a change. That the great 
arteries of communication throughout the country should be 
really opened up to the public ; that the artisan, for instance, 
who now pays from London to Liverpool and back again, to the 
London and North-Western, the Great Northern, or the Great 
Western, one day 1/. 13s. 6d., and another day 12$. 6d., as it 
may suit their whim, convenience, or interest, should have that 
charge permanently reduced to six shillings and threepence, 
and the fares for the other classes reduced according to the 
circumstances of the case ; and on the same principle, a corre- 
sponding reduction in the carriage of minerals, general mer- 
chandise, parcels, &c. 

What necessity would there, then, exist for any interference, 
or control, on the part of the executive, if all our railways were 
consolidated under one general management. In the London 
and North-Western Company, as we have seen, are comprised 
about thirty original companies at one time — all independent 
lines; it is now proposed to amalgamate the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire with this great company. The united receipts of the 
two companies exceeded the aggregate sum received from all the 
railways in the kingdom, when the project was first mooted of 
Government purchase, twenty years ago. 

It might, perhaps, be objected that Government would refuse 
its support to any project to which the national credit would 
be pledged, without having the patronage and control that 
might fairly be supposed, in such case, to belong to it. But, so 
far from this being the case, I believe it will be found that it 
is this patronage question, and the supposed necessity of its 
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exercise on the part of the Crown, which has, up to the present 
time, paralyzed the action of Government, and deprived the 
country of the full advantage that would otherwise be derived 
from the possession of the railways by the State. 

For the foregoing reasons I am inclined to believe that, if our 
railways were purchased by the State, the most popular and 
efficient system of management would be that which I have last 
indicated, viz. by a permanently appointed board of railway 
directors, quite independent of Government. This was the 
opinion of the writer in the Quarterly Review, whom I have 
quoted in the preface, he says : — " We must not make the 
railways a political department, they might be managed like 
the Customs, Excise, or Stamps, by a board of persons not 
removable on ministerial changes." 

One of the most important advantages to the public from 
the possession of the railways by the State would arise from the 
great saving that would be effected in their management under 
one general consolidated system, more especially when those 
who had the management of affairs were intimately acquainted 
with the local peculiarities of each line. Captain Laws, in his 
examination before the committee, laid great stress on this 
point, and this gentleman's opinion as to the great saving that 
would be effected by the amalgamation of all the railways 
was especially referred to by Mr. Gladstone in introducing 
the Bill of 1844. The great companies are still endeavour- 
ing to extend their power and secure their monopoly by amal- 
gamation. It is generally understood that the London and 
North- Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire are arranging 
terms of amalgamation, and many others are spoken of. 

We are opposed in this country to what is generally 
termed "centralization," and we have seen with what feel- 
ings of jealousy all amalgamations, or attempts to amalga- 
mate, on the part of the great companies, is regarded by the 
country and the Legislature. In the last session of Parlia- 
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ment, we had a notable instance of this feeling — the refusal 
of the Legislature to sanction the amalgamation of some 
of the great Scotch railways, although the public would have 
had secured to them an immediate reduction in charges of 
thirty per cent. ; but the parties most interested petitioned 
against the amalgamation, from a vague fear of what the con- 
sequences might be if the companies should have in the 
district the uncontrolled monopoly of conveyance, and the 
latter naturally refuse, without the amalgamation, to make 
the reduction. What a commentary this incident is in itself on 
our whole system ! The public and the Legislature refuse to 
trust the companies with the power they require, and the com- 
panies naturally decline to make the reduction in charges 
without being allowed to amalgamate ; and all parties are thus, 
through mutual distrust, deprived of the advantages they would 
otherwise possess. But notwithstanding the jealousy both of 
people and Legislature, the natural course of events has brought 
about many of these amalgamations, which in many cases have 
been equally beneficial to the public and to the companies. 
Each extension of the amalgamation system is a forward step 
in the progress of centralization, proceeding onward, it is to be 
hoped, till all the railways in the kingdom shall be comprised 
under one system of management. In order to form an opinion 
as to the manner in which amalgamation affects the public, let us 
look at the working of one company — the London and North- 
Western. This company, as everybody knows, is formed by 
the amalgamation of the London and Birmingham, the Grand 
Junction, the Liverpool and Manchester, and added to these are 
some five-and-twenty smaller companies; all these railways 
are now united under one proprietary management and 
central authority. How, then, would the country approve of 
this union being dissolved, and each of the thirty component 
parts of which it is formed resuming its original position as an 
independent company, each having its own fares, charges, and 
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regulations, and passengers paying their fares, and changing 
their carriages at every railway ? It is only by picturing to our- 
selves the result of a retrograde movement, one towards 
localizing our railways, and making each independent of its 
neighbour, that we can form a correct estimate of the relative 
character of the two systems. All the companies find it neces- 
sary to carry out among themselves, so far as the law permits, a 
modified system of centralization ; but without legislative 
sanction they can do little more than make arrangements for 
their passengers being conveyed over several lines in the same 
carriage, without the inconvenience of having to divide the pay- 
ment of their fares among the several companies over whose 
lines they must pass. So far as regards the internal working 
of each company, the directors can make no arrangements for 
reducing their expenditure through the process of amalgama- 
tion, without the direct sanction of the Legislature. 

It must therefore be obvious, that the more completely the 
amalgamation or centralization of our railways is effected, the 
expenditure in connection with them will be so much less, and 
the accommodation to the public may be made so much the 
greater ; but, on the other hand, the more these amalgamations 
are allowed to extend, so also is increased the power of the 
companies to whom such extension is permitted, and the security 
of their monopoly the more confirmed; hence the jealousy 
with which these amalgamations are viewed, both by the 
country and the Legislature, and the unwillingness on the part 
of the latter, unless a very strong case is made out, to permit 
their being carried into effect. 

The case would be altogether different if the railways were 
in the hands of the State, and, as a matter of course, 
under the immediate control of the Legislature. At one 
time in the history of this country such a change in our 
commercial policy as that provided for by the Act of 1844 it 
would have been impossible to effect, but the duties of a 
Government have of late years been viewed in a very different 
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light by the English people from what they were at a former 
period. It is comparatively hut a few years since that our 
Eastern Empire was managed by a great joint-stock company, 
subject to a " Board of Control." There was a divided autho- 
rity, and consequently a divided responsibility ; the merchant 
princes of Leadenhall Street did not at all times bow to the 
behests of their rulers in Cannon Kow, and went even so far 
in some cases as to assert their independence of the wishes of 
their liege lords, and act in direct opposition to their 
views. At an eventful crisis in Eastern affairs the common 
sense of this country decided that, in a matter of such 
vast importance as the government of our Indian Empire, a 
divided responsibility was opposed to all sound policy, and that 
a joint-stock company, however intelligent and honourable its 
directors might be, was placed in a false position when allowed 
to share in the management of a great empire, the East India 
Company was in consequence dissolved, and the power held by it 
transferred to the British Government, and the patronage to the 
British nation. The direct management of Indian affairs was 
entrusted to a high officer of State, responsible, of course, to 
the Legislature for the way in which those affairs were con- 
ducted, and having for his advisers the elite of the extinct 
Board of Directors. 

One of the changes I have suggested in the management of 
our railways, in the event of their being made national property, 
is strictly analogous to the scheme of government adopted by 
the Legislature in regard to our East India possessions. How 
far the analogy can be carried out in other respects between the 
two cases I am not prepared to say. Many, however, may be 
inclined to think that a matter involving the annual taxation 
of the British people to the amount of thirty- five millions 
sterling is not less worthy of attention than the government 
of a distant empire, the interests of which, however important 
they may be, only affect us indirectly. 

The term of probation granted to the present system will 
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expire in 1865 ; and, in the ordinary course of events, a com- 
mittee, I presume, will be appointed next session of Parlia- 
ment to investigate the respective merits and demerits of the 
two systems, and turn to practical account the long experience 
we have had in the working of our railways. 

Of the thirteen members of the House of Commons who 
in 1844 formed the General Committee on Kailways, and 
on whose recommendation the Act was passed, there remains 
only two in the present House, viz., Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Horsman. That Mr. Gladstone contemplated the probability 
of the provisional clauses of the Bill, viz., the right of pur- 
chase on the part of the State, being one day brought into 
operation, may be gathered from his own statement, in which he 
expressly declared that those clauses of the Bill that authorized, 
under certain conditions, the purchase of railways by the 
Government, were the essential parts of the Bill ; and, notwith- 
standing the strong opposition which these clauses encountered, 
the second reading was carried by a majority of nearly two 
to one. Whether or not that Bill is to become a dead letter, 
will most probably be determined next Session of Parliament. 

Public opinion in this, as in every other country, is of very 
slow growth, and necessarily the more slow, if it runs counter 
to the prejudices and feelings of the people. Our commercial 
policy is to leave to public companies the management of our 
great industrial works, and however much the nation was 
dissatisfied with the railway companies in 1844, there was no 
disposition on its part to abolish the system, or adopt the 
organic change shadowed forth in the Government BilL 
It was considered by those at that time in power that, if 
eventually it should be found necessary to reconstruct our rail- 
way system, it would require twenty years to prepare the public 
for so great a change. It is not through the intervention, in 
the first instance, of those who are the most deeply interested 
in great and beneficial changes in our national policy, that 
such changes are generally brought about. In this, as in 
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so many other cases, the demands of public opinion lag 
immeasurably behind the requirements of reason and good 
sense. The measures, for instance, taken for the abolition of 
the corn laws, so far from originating with the working class — 
that class most interested in their abolition — met for a consi- 
derable time with their most active opposition ; had it there- 
fore depended on the people, in the conventional sense in which 
that term is used, so far from the repeal of the corn laws 
having been carried triumphantly through Parliament, the Bill 
would never have been even introduced. 

In the discussion of the railway Bill in 1844, there was no 
point touched on but the inefficiency of Government manage- 
ment, it being assumed throughout as a matter of course that 
the possession of the railways by the State necessarily implied 
their management by Government. That fallacy has been 
long since abandoned, but at the time it had the effect of 
paralyzing to a great extent the action of Government. All 
the great economic truths involved in the discussion of the 
question were entirely ignored by the opponents of the Bill ; 
the evidence of the most eminent and experienced men of the 
railway world was never once referred to, and the important 
statistics of the Board of Trade bearing on the subject were 
never noticed ; all these matters were passed by for the pur- 
pose of attacking the principle supposed to be involved in the 
Bill, viz., a great increase of power and patronage to Govern- 
ment. 

It must be remembered that at this time the subject had 
been but little considered in this country ; our statistical infor- 
mation was mainly derived from foreign sources, and all the 
projectors who then proposed the purchase of railways by the 
State admitted, as a necessary consequence, that their direct 
management must be given to Government, notwithstanding 
its manifest unfitness for such a task, and the great increase 
of power and patronage it would thereby acquire. The charge, 
therefore, that ministers had then to contend with was, that 
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under pretext of passing a useful practical measure, they 
were introducing a Bill founded on unconstitutional principles, 
that should therefore he strenuously opposed. 

But the expediency of carrying this Bill into effect will he 
discussed under very different circumstances in 1865 from 
what it was when introduced in 1844. 

A great deal of distress and suffering has of late years been 
inflicted on the lower classes of the metropolis by the extensive 
displacement consequent on the extended introduction of rail 
ways into London, and the recent mania for still further 
extension at one time threatened to increase the evil to an 
alarming extent. Kailway companies naturally select those 
districts for their lines where property is the least valuable, 
and, consequently, those who are the most interested in it 
have the fewest rights to maintain, and, what in such matters 
is of great importance, where they are least capable of main- 
taining them. It is in the homes of the poorest classes 
that the companies attain both these objects ; the great bulk 
of the poorer class of London, artisans and all grades 
from that position downward, are weekly tenants, all their 
" rights " are confined to a week's notice from their landlords, 
and at the expiration of that brief notice " they have the 
world before them where to choose." Their homes are broken 
up, and, in the great majority of cases, they are obliged to seek 
their dwellings in some other suburb, a considerable distance 
from where they follow their daily avocations ; the law gives 
them no redress from the companies, who have only to arrange 
their terms with their landlords. Now, one would naturally 
suppose that a grievance of this sort, that may be said literally to 
come home to the poorest classes, would have excited a strong 
feeling among the public generally, and the working classes 
particularly, as being especially affected by these railway exten- 
sions into the metropolis. We might suppose that to avert 
this threatened invasion, or to indemnify them from its results 
— a regular organized agitation would have been got up, and 
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that those who put themselves forward, par excellence, as the 
exclusive defenders of the rights and privileges of the poor, 
and are well skilled in the various ways that popular feeling is 
brought to hear on every grievance, would have done something 
on an occasion like the present. The public, however, allowed 
matters to take their course, and nothing was done outside the 
walls of Parliament. To the committee, presided over by 
Lord Stanley, was entrusted the important task of selecting 
those lines that would afford the greatest accommodation to 
the metropolis. This task occupied the committee to near the 
close of the Session, and the selection of lines the committee 
has made appears to have given general satisfaction. 

One great advantage connected with the discussion of any 
proposed reform in our railway system is the entire absence 
of all party or political feeling in reference thereto. One of 
the most zealous supporters of the Government Bill of 1844 
was Mr. Lahouchere, who had been President of the Board of 
Trade in the former administration, and at the present time, 
the complaint of Lord Derby against the Government is not 
that they have interfered too much, but that they have 
not taken the initiative in those measures that might be 
considered necessary for the better management of our 
railways. 

To our legislators in their individual capacity we are indebted, 
in no small degree, for these great reforms, constitutional and 
commercial, that in the course of the last thirty or forty years 
have brought about such a wonderful change in the state of 
this country. It would be impossible to refer to any great 
measure of reform, without identifying it with one or more 
members of Parliament, to whose unwearied exertions — it may 
have been for many years — we are indebted for the creation 
and formation of that public opinion through which those 
measures became ultimately the law of the land. To overcome 
the vis inertia of mankind has been in all ages and countries 
a matter of the greatest difficulty, and it is only when the 
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attempt to do so proceeds from an influential quarter that 
there is any likelihood of its being successful. 

Every word spoken by a man of eminence, either in Parlia- 
ment or elsewhere, on public occasions, is noted down and 
circulated throughout the length and breadth of the land. All 
newspapers, without distinction of party, give currency to his 
opinions, expressed in his own words; those opinions are made 
the subject of comment, favourable or otherwise, as the case 
may be, and thus commences the growth of what we call 
Public Opinion. So, in regard to railway reform, it has 
scarcely arrived at the first stage of existence. The 
Government Bill, as yet, is a dead letter, but at some future 
day it may become a living principle; now it is a mere 
idea, but in the course of time that idea may develope 
itself into a great plan, recognized by the nation, adopted 
by the Legislature, and working for the benefit of the whole 
community through all classes of society. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Classification of the Groundwork of Railway Reform — The two main 
Grounds — Different Charges in Fares on the London and BlackwaU 
Railway — The last Change and its Results — The Glasgow and 
Greenock Line — The slight Difference in the Results between high 
and low Fares — Evidence before the Committee of 1844 on the 
Subject — Railways into London — Displacement of the Poor — Cheap 
Morning and Evening Trains — The Earl of Derby's Resolution in 
the House of Lords — The most important since the Introduction of 
Parliamentary Trains — The Effect of Government Purchase on the 
Money Market — liesume. 

The desirability of carrying into full effect the Railway Act 
of 1844 rests, as we have seen, on the following distinct 
grounds : — 

, 1st. That, in a financial point of view, it makes hut com- 
paratively little difference to a company whether, within cer- 
tain limits, its fares and charges be very high or very low ; those 
limits being three farthings per mile on the one hand, and 
threepence halfpenny per mile on the other for first-class 
passengers, and the other two classes in proportion. 

2nd. That, as a general rule, the directors of companies find 
that what is called moderate charges, avoiding either extreme, 
are the most profitable ; and that twopence farthing per mile for 
first-class passengers, and the other classes in proportion, may 
he taken as the average fares on our railways, such fares heing 
three times greater than those charged on the cheap lines ; the 
latter, however, from exceptional causes, paying as high 
dividends as those lines on which high fares are charged. 
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3rd. That the purchase of railways by the State does 
not necessarily involve either Government management or 
patronage ; it may be a matter for discussion whether it would 
be desirable to have the head of the department a minister of 
the Crown, removable on any change of administration, or 
have the appointment permanent, as that of Chairman of the 
Board of Customs or Excise. The question of patronage 
would not in any case extend beyond a few appointments, and 
could very well be dispensed with. If railways become the 
property of the State, no essential change in the present 
management might be necessary, and that such change should 
be confined to those measures necessary to bring the manage- 
ment under the effective and immediate control of the Legis- 
lature. 

4th. That it is a matter of the greatest national importance 
that a large reduction should be made in our railway fares and 
charges, the amount paid last year exceeding thirty-one millions 
sterling, with an annual increase of more than two millions . 
that, inasmuch as a first-class passenger can be conveyed 
sixteen miles for a penny, in a moderately-loaded train 
and that a ton of goods or minerals can be conveyed eight 
miles for a penny, the present charges are utterly dispro- 
portioned to the cost of conveyance ; and so far from any 
likelihood existing of their being reduced, the directors are 
rather disposed to raise them, and a considerable rise has taken 
place on some of the great lines within the last few months. 

5th. That, inasmuch as the credit of the State is superior to 
that of private credit in the ratio of more than four to three, 
that credit ought to be made available, as contemplated by the 
Act of 1844, for effecting an arrangement with the shareholders, 
and reducing the fares and charges by at least two-thirds of 
their present amount. 

Gth. That, independent of the abstract right of the Legisla- 
ture to deal with all property in the kingdom, there exists 
on the part of the shareholders a desire to have a well-secured 
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fixed interest for their invested capital in preference to uncer- 
tain and fluctuating dividends. 

7th. That there would he a great saving effected "by having 
all the railways in the kingdom under one consolidated manage- 
ment, and a great henefit conferred on the puhlic hy the adop- 
tion of a low and uniform tariff for passengers and goods, &c. 

The two main propositions of the foregoing ones are the 
1st and 4th. On these two, in fact, the Government Bill is 
based; and unless they are fully maintained hy incontro- 
vertible evidence, the whole scheme falls to the ground. It is 
necessary, therefore, to go into the evidence bearing on these 
two points in somewhat greater detail than we have yet done. 
It is to be hoped that the discussion of this national ques- 
tion will take a much wider range the next time it comes under 
the consideration of the House of Commons than what it did 
on the last, and that all the valuable materials we now possess 
for investigating the merits of the two systems in all their 
details will be turned to good account. 

At the present time there are few of those extreme fluctuations 
in the range of railway fares that were so common before the 
experience of directors and managers enabled them to settle at 
once the best-paying tariff. Our statistical information, there- 
fore, on that point is principally derived from the management 
of railways when the subject was less understood than it is at 
present ; there are, however, some exceptions. 

The fares on the London and Blackwall line, four miles in 
length, were, at its opening — for first class, 4rf. ; second, 3rf. 
The second class was raised, some time after, to 4rf., and the 
first to 6d. A further rise took place in September, 1841. The 
first class was raised to 8rf., and the second class to 6rf. ; and 
the same fares between all the intermediate stations, although 
the distance between some of the stations little exceeds half a 
mile. This tariff lasted only for two months, when the fares 
were reduced between the intermediate stations to the former 
rates of 6d. and 4d. Another change took place in the follow- 
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ing March, when the fares between Blackwall and London were 

reduced to 6d. and 4d., and between the intermediate stations 

to id. and 3d. 

The directors, in their report to their shareholders, at their 

half-yearly meeting held in February, 1843, thus notice the 

result of raising the fares in the previous year : — 

"The fares of the railways were raised on the L2th of Sep- 
tember ; and the directors were much mortified to find that the 
result showed a very considerable diminution, not only of the 
numbers carried, but of the money received. The increase 
during the previous summer had not been inconsiderable ; and 
in the eight weeks prior to the 12th of September, which offered 
the fairest means of comparison with the former year, as 
they go back to the opening of the Fenchurch Station on the 
2nd September, 1841, the receipts show an increase of about 

1 6 per cent, over those of the previous year ; whereas those of 
the eight weeks following the 12th of September show a 
diminution of 41 per cent, in the number of passengers, and 

17 per cent, in the revenue, as compared with the eight corre- 
sponding weeks." 

It formed no part of the business of the directors to refer to 
the loss inflicted on the public by raising the fares during these 
two months ; but the evil, in a commercial point of view, so 
far as regarded the interests of the company, worked its own 
cure, and the fares were reduced to what was considered the 
highest paying point. It will be seen that the directors of that 
day far exceeded anything that ever had been attempted as 
regards high fares. The directors appeared to think that all 
they had to do to increase the revenue of the company was to 
increase the fares ; but when certain limits are exceeded, they 
soon tell their tale. 

Passing over twenty years, let us now consider the last 
change the directors made in the fares and its results. In 
July, 1863, they reduced the intermediate fares on the line 
between thirty and forty per cent.; there was an enormous 
increase in the number of passengers, and without any increase 
in the expenditure; but the increase in the company's re- 
ceipts for the half-year amounted only to 120/. The chair- 
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man stated at the half-yearly meeting, held in February, 
that, however profitable the reduction in fares might be 
to the public, the companys derived no benefit from the 
change, but intimated that the experiment would be tried 
for some time longer. On looking to the companys* receipts 
as published in the papers, for the six months ending the 
30th of June, under the low-fare system, we find they amount to 
46,561/., as compared with 45,817/. for the corresponding 
half-year under the high-fare system. This, in itself, is a 
mere trifle, not even affecting the dividend ; and the directors 
will probably think themselves justified in continuing the 
reduction beyond the expiration of the current half-year, and 
not raise the fares 50 per cent. 

Now here is a subject for statesmen to ponder, and we 
could not choose an illustration more in point of the working 
of the present system. The London and Blackwall Kailway 
was constructed for the accommodation of the poorest and 
most densely-populated district of the metropolis; the fares 
are moderate, three halfpence and a penny per mile, for the 
two classes of passengers ; but considering the poverty of 
the district through which the railway runs, it is pretty certain, 
that if the fares for the whole distance, four miles, was 
reduced to twopence and one penny respectively for the two, 
they might pay nearly, although possibly not quite, as well as 
the present fares. The directors, no doubt, would be glad if 
they could accommodate the public by further reducing their 
fares to the level of their neighbour, the North London, if 
they could do so with justice to their shareholders ; but in- 
stead of doing so, they may eventually feel themselves obliged 
to return to the old fares ; it just turns on the chance of their 
taking a few hundred pounds less in the course of the year. 
The number of passengers conveyed in each train on the 
London and Blackwall, according to the last returns, was 
ninety-one; and by the North London, one hundred and 
fifty-five. ^ 
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• There was conveyed on the London and Blackwall Railway 
last year, upwards of ten million passengers ; yet in this 
densely-populated district, this teeming hive of industry, where 
time may almost literally he said to be money, probably three 
times that number were obliged to travel on foot, who would 
have been able to pay a penny each for their fare, and could 
have been carried at a mere nominal increase in the expense, 
as the trains are running comparatively empty. 

One more instance. The length of the Glasgow and 
Greenock line is twenty-two and a half miles. There was an 
active competition carried on for some time between the rail- 
way company and the owners of steam-boats on the Clyde ; 
the third-class fare by the railway, which had formerly been 
a shilling for the entire distance, was reduced to sixpence, and 
the opposition was carried on for two years ; there was, of 
course, an enormous increase in the number of passengers, but 
an arrangement having been come to between the contending 
parties, the railway company returned to their original fares ; 
the difference in the company's receipts, after the change, was 
rather in their favour, but it amounted only to one shilling 
per cent, per annum increase on their dividend. 

To those who would wish to go into this branch of the 
subject at greater length, I would refer to the evidence laid 
in a tabular form before the Select Committee of 1844, in 
which are noted down the several variations in the fares on a 
number of railways and their financial results ; and it will 
there be found, that the most extreme case, either of raising 
or lowering the fares, did not make a greater difference to 
the shareholders than twelve shillings per cent, per annum. 
The loss to the shareholders of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Companies, which I have noticed in a previous chapter, was 
one per cent, per annum, in consequence of their great reduc- 
tion in fares, but this took place only ten years since. 

The Earl of Derby's resolution passed in the House of 
Lords, in the present Session of Parliament, that railway 
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so many other cases, the demands of public opinion lag 
immeasurably behind the requirements of reason and good 
sense. The measures, for instance, taken for the abolition of 
the corn laws, so far from originating with the working class — 
that class most interested in their abolition — met for a consi- 
derable time with their most active opposition ; had it there- 
fore depended on the people, in the conventional sense in which 
that term is used, so far from the repeal of the corn laws 
having been carried triumphantly through Parliament, the Bill 
would never have been even introduced. 

In the discussion of the railway Bill in 1844, there was no 
point touched on but the inefficiency of Government manage- 
ment, it being assumed throughout as a matter of course that 
the possession of the railways by the State necessarily implied 
their management by Government. That fallacy has been 
long since abandoned, but at the time it had the effect of 
paralyzing to a great extent the action of Government. All 
the great economic truths involved in the discussion of the 
question were entirely ignored by the opponents of the Bill ; 
the evidence of the most eminent and experienced men of the 
railway world was never once referred to, and the important 
statistics of the Board of Trade bearing on the subject were 
never noticed ; all these matters were passed by for the pur- 
pose of attacking the principle supposed to be involved in the 
Bill, viz., a great increase of power and patronage to Govern- 
ment. 

It must be remembered that at this time the subject had 
been but little considered in this country ; our statistical infor- 
mation was mainly derived from foreign sources, and all the 
projectors who then proposed the purchase of railways by the 
State admitted, as a necessary consequence, that their direct 
management must be given to Government, notwithstanding 
its manifest unfitness for such a task, and the great increase 
of power and patronage it would thereby acquire. The charge, 
therefore, that ministers had then to contend with was, that 
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under pretext of passing a useful practical measure, they 
were introducing a Bill founded on unconstitutional principles, 
that should therefore he strenuously opposed. 

But the expediency of carrying this Bill into effect will he 
discussed under very different circumstances in 1865 from 
what it was when introduced in 1844. 

A great deal of distress and suffering has of late years heen 
inflicted on the lower classes of the metropolis hy the extensive 
displacement consequent on the extended introduction of rail 
ways into London, and the recent mania for still further 
extension at one time threatened to increase the evil to an 
alarming extent. Eailway companies naturally select those 
districts for their lines where property is the least valuable, 
and, consequently, those who are the most interested in it 
have the fewest rights to maintain, and, what in such matters 
is of great importance, where they are least capable of main- 
taining them. It is in the homes of the poorest classes 
that the companies attain both these objects ; the great bulk 
of the poorer class of London, artisans and all grades 
from that position downward, are weekly tenants, all their 
" rights " are confined to a week's notice from their landlords, 
and at the expiration of that brief notice " they have the 
world before them where to choose." Their homes are broken 
up, and, in the great majority of cases, they are obliged to seek 
their dwellings in some other suburb, a considerable distance 
from where they follow their daily avocations ; the law gives 
them no redress from the companies, who have only to arrange 
their terms with their landlords. Now, one would naturally 
suppose that a grievance of this sort, that may be said literally to 
come home to the poorest classes, would have excited a strong 
feeling among the public generally, and the working classes 
particularly, as being especially affected by these railway exten- 
sions into the metropolis. We might suppose that to avert 
this threatened invasion, or to indemnify them from its results 
— a regular organized agitation would have been got up, and 
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the assumed saving in management, would amount, in all, to 
five millions sterling. Whether or not this sum would be 
sufficient to meet the deficiency that would result from 
adopting the comparatively low tariff" I have indicated, would 
he impossible for any one positively to say; but, judging 
from analogy, it would be more than sufficient. Looking at the 
account, however, in a national point of view, as there would be 
a saving of more than twenty millions sterling to the country if 
the charges on our railways were reduced to a third of their 
present average amount; so, whatever might be the expense 
incurred beyond the five millions would have to be deducted 
from the twenty millions, and the result would show the net 
gain to the nation. 

It may be said that by abandoning the conservative policy of 
the present Parliament, encouraging competing lines, with- 
drawing protection, and adopting similar measures, the value of 
railway property would be much reduced, and Government 
could purchase on its own terms. Such a proceeding would be 
entirely opposed to the spirit of the Act of 1844, and not 
likely to be acted on either by the nation, the Legislature, 
or the Government ; assuming, of course, that the companies 
were willing to meet fairly the views of the nation and the 
Legislature. 

It possibly might be feared by some that, in the event of 
the public mind being directed towards this subject, there 
would take place an immediate rise in railway shares, and 
a successful combination of railway companies to defeat the 
object for which the Bill of 1844 was framed. So far from 
that being the case, I believe it would be found that the general 
feeling of both directors and shareholders is in favour of some 
arrangement by which their property would be secured from the 
great depreciation to which it is so frequently subjected, and 
to secure this great object they would be willing to meet any 
fair proposal on the part of Government. 

But no combination of companies could prevent the success 
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of the scheme, provided that the country was thoroughly in 
earnest and determined to have cheap traveDing. Let us sup- 
pose that all the companies did comhine, and refuse to deal 
with the Government on such terms as the Legislature should 
determine to offer— and rememhering the formidable support the 
railway interest possesses in the House of Commons, we can 
well suppose the terms would be liberal. The result would be 
that all the protection that railway companies now enjoy would 
be entirely withdrawn, and unlimited competition would be the 
precursor of the downfall of the railway interest. Any suppo- 
sition, therefore, of a combination on the part of the railways 
against the country is quite absurd. They would, no doubt, 
unite in an effort to get as high a price as they could, and make 
the best bargain in their power with Government ; but, beyond 
that, it is hardly likely any of them would venture to go. 
• The modus operandi by which Government would carry out 
the scheme of purchase, would probably be somewhat after the 
following fashion : the bonus for the different classes of shares 
having been settled by the Legislature, and the day named for 
which the Stock Exchange quotations from the share list 
should be taken as the standard of prices, it would be 
announced by Government that on and after such a day, all 
companies that chose to accept the Government terms would be 
dealt with. The Legislature in the meantime having settled 
the tariff, both for passengers and goods, the Government 
would only require to make a temporary arrangement with the 
board of each company for carrying on the traffic, until the 
bulk of the companies came in. That process, I apprehend, 
would go on very rapidly. So soon as one of the great lines 
towards the north should signify its adhesion to the Govern- 
ment, and commence business on the Government tariff, it 
would encourage all the other companies having lines in the 
same direction to accept the Government terms, and thus the 
extension of the scheme throughout the kingdom would soon 
be accomplished. 
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I have now completed, to the best of my ability, the 
task I have undertaken, and, however inefficiently it may be 
done, I hope that I have said enough to prepare the public 
mind for that thorough investigation of our railway system 
which in the next Session of Parliament it will probably 
undergo. 

I shall now, in conclusion, make a brief resumi of the main 
facts and arguments I have brought forward in the course of this 
work to prove the importance and practicability of a thorough 
reform of our railway system. It has been stated, in express 
terms, by a Committee of the House of Commons : — 

1. "That the highways of a country are as necessary to a 
people as the air they breathe," and I have endeavoured to 
show that our railways have become these highways ; that the 
Legislature, in delegating the trust involved in their manage- 
ment to private individuals, gave up one of their most important 
functions, and abandoned, for the time being, to irresponsible 
parties, that power which should be exercised only by the State. 

2. That the present system, so far from being definitely 
adopted by the Legislature and the country, is avowedly on its 
trial; that Parliament, in 1844, acting on the recommendation 
of the Government of the day — Sir Eobert Peel being the first 
Minister of the Crown, and Mr. Gladstone President of the 
Board of Trade — passed a general Act, whereby all railways 
constructed in the United Kingdom from that time forth should, 
after the expiration of 21 years from the date of their re- 
spective Bills, become national property, whenever the Legis- 
lature should so determine. 

3. That, in the Act of 1844, the exact terms were stated 
on which the railways should be purchased. 

4. That this bargain was made by the President of the 
Board of Trade with the representatives of the railway interest, 
and the Bill passed the third reading without opposition. 

5. That the purchase of the then existing railways was recom- 
mended by " men of the highest commercial position and great- 
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est experience;" and the Government, whilst fully admitting 
the importance of the subject, thought it desirable that the settle- 
ment of the question should be deferred for twenty one years, 
when, as might be expected, our railway system should be 
nearly completed, and the public be in a much better con- 
dition to judge of the merits of the question than they were 
at that time. 

6. The main argument in favour of the State exercising its 
right of purchasing the railways is founded on the fact that the 
companies who hold them have virtually in their hands the mo- 
nopoly of the traffic of the country, and raise and lower the fares 
and charges at pleasure. How this power is exercised by the 
companies is proved by the great variation in their tariffs, 
both for goods and passengers; although the cost of transport 
is reduced, by means of railways, to less than the one-twentieth 
part of what it was by common roads, yet the charges are not 
reduced, on an average, to one-half of what they formerly 
were ; they vary all over the kingdom, being double, treble, or 
even quadruple in some places, to what they are in others ; the 
directors' powers in this respect being practically unlimited, and 
they naturaUy choose those charges that pay best, without 
reference to the interests of the public. 

7. It is shown that the variation in fares, within certain 
limitations, viz., from three farthings to threepence per mile for 
first-class passengers, and from one farthing to one penny per 
mile for third-class passengers, makes but comparatively little 
difference in profit to the shareholders ; but, as a general rule, 
what is termed moderate fares, viz., about twopence farthing 
per mile for first class, and the other classes in proportion, are 
found to pay best ; and it is shown that, in some cases, when, 
from opposition or other causes, the fares have been reduced 
70 or 80 per cent, the dividends to the shareholders were not, 
in any case, reduced more than at the rate of one per cent, per 
annum on their capital. 

8. It is argued that as no right exists, either legal or moral, 
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to call on railway proprietors to reduce their fares and chatges 
lower than what they find most conducive to their interests, 
there is no probability of any great reduction taking place, and 
that therefore, under the present system, the same high and 
irregular charges must continue to exist throughout the 
kingdom. 

9. It is endeavoured to be shown that our system has been 
as detrimental to the interest of the shareholder as to that of 
the public ; and that competition being the only means to 
which the public can look for a reduction in charges, it must, 
if the system be not altered, prove ruinous to railway pro- 
prietors. It is shown, by a comparison of dates and dividends, 
that railway property has been reduced by competition to little 
more than half its former value. 

10. A reaction having, within the last few years, taken place, 
and railway property being considerably improved, it is argued 
that the present would be the best time for railway proprie- 
tors to evince their readiness to come to an arrangement with 
the Government for the purchase of their railways on fair 
and equitable terms, according to the spirit of the Act of 
J 844. 

11. It is contended that the improvement in railway property 
arises from two causes, wholly exceptional : the conservative ten- 
dency of the present Parliament in railway matters, evinced in the 
discountenance generally given to new projects, and the atten- 
tion of the public being directed at this time to other modes of 
investment. It is noted, as prejudicial to existing interests, 
that there is a yearly- increasing tendency, on the part of land- 
owners, to promote, in every way, the construction of new 
railways; therefore, it is argued that it would best suit the 
interest of the shareholders to sell their property to the State 
so soon as a public opinion in this country was. created and 
formed, that would enable the Government and the Legislature 
to carry out such a project. 

12. Sir Rowland Hill's plan of reform, in reference to our 
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Post Office, is quoted as a precedent for the carrying out of a 
plan somewhat analogous in regard to our railways. It is 
shown, by the Post-office returns, that the gross revenue is 
increased fifty per cent., and the net revenue equal to what it 
formerly was, although the postage on each letter has been 
reduced to an average of one-sixth of its former rate ; and it is 
contended that a reduction in railway charges to one- third 
of their present rate might be expected to produce, in many 
respects, similar results. 

13. The mode suggested for the purchase of the railways is, 
that an equivalent be given in 3 per cent, stock on the market 
value of the shares at the present time, with such liberal bonus as 
the Legislature may consider fit. It is assumed that the Legis- 
lature would offer such liberal terms as to induce the com- 
panies to accept Government stock in exchange for their shares ; 
that the purchase, or rather conversion of railway stock into 
Government stock, would be gradual ; and that the operation, 
being voluntary, would in no way disturb the money market 
or the general commercial state of the country. 

14. The difference between the interest paid by Government 
and the dividends derived from investment on the best railway 
unguaranteed stock is about l| per cent. ; and . it is con- 
tended that as the shareholders would take a much less interest, 
secured by the State, to that which they now receive from the 
railways, the Government would have at their disposal a suffi- 
cient sum to make up the loss that would be caused by a great 
reduction in fares or charges. 

15. It is proposed that as each railway should become the 
property of the State, a low and uniform tariff for passengers 
should be adopted. By ordinary trains, first-class passengers at 
three farthings per mile, second-class one halfpenny, and third- 
class one farthing per mile, with higher rates for fast and 
express trains; and that for excursion trains half the rates 
of ordinary trains should be charged. 

10. The very low cost of conveyance of passengers and 
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merchandise on railways is proved by calculations founded on 
the traffic returns from the Board of Trade and the companies. 
It is shown that a passenger, taking an average of the three 
classes, can be conveyed a hundred miles when an engine is 
fully loaded, as in excursion trains, for fourpence; that charge 
covering not only every direct expense, but also a fair per- 
centage added for the general expenditure of the establishment 
A ton of merchandise can be conveyed a hundred miles for 
little more than a shilling. The tariff for the different kinds 
of merchandise, as at present charged, is given, whereby it is 
seen that the general charge is, in many cases, more than 
twenty times that which it costs the companies. 

17. The injurious effects of such a system to the mercantile 
interests of the country is pointed out, and it is contended that 
in proportion as the impediments to free communication 
throughout a country are removed, in the same proportion must 
that country prosper; and it is further submitted, that impedi-. 
ments of a fiscal nature, to extended intercourse throughout a 
country, in the form of what may be termed a hostile tariff, 
has, to a great extent, just the same effect as physical im- 
pediments. 

18. The pernicious working of our railway monopoly is 
especially noted in regard to the supply of coal to the metro- 
polis. It is shown, by the accounts drawn out for a special 
occasion about ten years since, by the chairman of one of the 
companies, in answer to a charge made against him that he was 
conveying coal at " unremunerative rates," that he proved that 
although, during a short opposition, he charged only a farthing 
per ton per mile, even at that low rate the carriage yielded 200 
per cent, profit ! It is further shown, by a report from a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords published last year, that a railway 
but a few miles in length, in the proximity of London, has the 
power of stopping the coal traffic by railways from the North of 
England to a large district in London, and practically exer- 
cises it by making an enormous charge. Especial notice is 
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directed to the fact that a Bill for completing railway com- 
munication between the Great Eastern Eailway and the North 
of England was thrown out last Session of Parliament. 
Although the price of coal at the pits mouth is only five or six 
shillings per ton, and the company could convey it to London 
at the rate of eightpence per ton, and the price of coal in 
winter in London is frequently more than thirty shillings per 
ton, the committee considered, under the present system, the 
public would derive no advantage from this line being con- 
structed, and its construction would inflict a loss on the 
Great Northern Company. 

J 9. Attention is drawn to the great benefit that would be 
conferred on the community by the conveyance of parcels and 
packages throughout the kingdom at a low and, to some extent, 
uniform rate. The present charges by the principal companies 
are given. The proposed rates are, by passenger trains, parcels 
not exceeding 3 lbs., Id. ; above 3 lbs. and not exceeding 7 lbs., 
6d.; and 6d. for every additional 7 lbs. or fraction of 7 lbs. 
For packages not exceeding one cwt, to be conveyed by luggage 
trains, when the distance does not exceed fifty miles, Is.; 
exceeding fifty and not exceeding 200 miles, 1*. 6d.; and 
exceeding that distance, 2s. per cwt. ; one-fourth to be added to 
these several charges for each additional quarter of a hundred 
or fraction of that weight. All to be without booking 
charges. 

20. Great stress is laid on the fact that there are heavy fiscal 
burdens under which the country labours in regard to its railway 
taxation, that last year they exceeded the enormous sum of 
thirty-one millions sterling, and the annual increase is 
now about two millions; and it is endeavoured to be shown 
that the whole of our commercial policy for the twenty- two 
years past has tended towards decreasing the charges on the 
necessaries of life, of which the conveyance of passengers and 
goods is one of the greatest. 

21. Railways, it is contended, must — from their intrinsic 
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superior excellence— monopolize the great bulk of the traffic of 
the country, and therefore all attempts to apply to their manage- 
ment the laws which govern the operations of free-trade must 
signally fail. It is, however, contended that, for the want of a 
more efficient remedy, the feeling is spreading in the country 
that railways should not be favoured by protection more than 
any other interest; and that when the majority of landlords, 
in any district, is favourable to the construction of a railway, 
the Legislature is bound to permit it. It is endeavoured to be 
shown that the construction of unnecessary lines involves the 
country in a great loss of capital ; and, although not without 
considerable use, are totally inefficient in giving the public the 
fdU benefits that might, by a proper system of management, be 
derived from them. That it is only by bringing the railways 
under the absolute and complete control of the Legislature 
that this object can be effected. 

22. It is contended that the strong feeling that exists in this 
country, and that hitherto has prevented the subject being 
fairly discussed, arises from the erroneous assumption that if 
the railways become the property of the State, the present 
system of management must undergo a complete change, and 
that they should be handed over, from the time of transfer, to the 
immediate charge of Government. It is contended that such a 
change is altogether unnecessary, and that a slight modifica- 
tion of our present system would effect every necessary purpose. 
In order to avoid any extension of Government patronage, it 
is suggested that the present principal directorates should 
elect from their own body twenty-four members whom they may 
consider best qualified to form a Board of General Manage- 
ment, such board to be presided over by a Minister of the 
Crown, as in the case of the East Indies and the Post Office, 
and all future appointments to be made on the competitive 
system, or that the management should be assimilated to that 
of the Customs or Excise, viz., a Board of Management, with 
a Chairman and Vice-Chairman permanently appointed. 
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23. It is contended that to realize all the advantages that 
this country should derive from her magnificent network of 
railways, the principle which formed the groundwork — the 
Government Bill of 1844 — should be carried out in its full 
integrity; that all our railways should he consolidated under 
one general management ; that a low and uniform tariff for the 
different classes of people should he established throughout 
the country; that the carriage of all descriptions of minerals, 
goods, general merchandize, and parcels, should be reduced 
in a like proportion; and that virtually, under the present 
management, with such modifications as circumstances may 
require, all the innumerable advantages that a comparatively 
free transit throughout a country bestows, should be made 
available to the British people. 

24. Finally, it is submitted that as many members of the 
Legislature in their individual capacity take the lead in 
creating and forming the public opinion of this country, it 
may be hoped that during the present recess their attention 
may be directed to this subject with that view, and that the 
Session of 1865, the last of the present Parliament, may 
witness the carrying into complete effect the Government 
Eailway Bill of 1844. 



APPENDIX A. 



MR. GLADSTONE'S SPEECH, 8th JULY, 1844, ON THE SECOND 
READING OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY BILL. 



Mr. Gladstone. — Sir, I am glad the time is at length arrived 
when the statements of the promoters and opponents of this Bill 
may be compared in equal debate on the floor of this house. It is 
not a question of party, on which the Government can appeal to the 
sympathy of their supporters ; it is not a question of popular in- 
terest, in which the passions of persons out of doors would be 
largely interested in our favour ; we have stood, as I think, on the 
ground of reason alone, while every means that the most assiduous 
and manifold solicitation could bring to bear against us has been 
employed in organizing an opposition to this Bill. I lament that 
the statements by which this Bill has been opposed have been in 
many particulars entirely at variance with its real nature. Now it 
is most material to look, in the first place, to the circumstances 
under which this Bill originated. This Bill is at once the Bill 
of the Government, the Bill of the Board of Trade, and the Bill 
of the Committee. I ask, in the first place, any gentleman con- 
nected with railways, in what spirit the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade has hitherto administered its duties. I ask 
whether, under the administration of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, that department was actuated either by a spirit of hos- 
tility or a disposition to interfere with the concerns of railways. 
Not to travel on this point to cases more remote, I will remind the 
House that at the time I proposed this question to the House, so 
anxious was I to secure to Railway Companies every description of 
full and fair representation, that in the list of the committee I 
proposed there were the names of four gentlemen who were 
actively engaged as Railway Directors in different parts of the 
country ; but the feeling of the House was so distinctly expressed, 
on the nomination of that committee, against what they conceived 
to be undue partiality towards railways, that I felt it my duty to 
withdraw two valuable names, that the inquiry might not at the 
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outset be liable to suspicion. Such were the circumstances attend- 
ing the appointment of the committee, and I refer to them merely 
to bring to mind, what it is impossible to omit in a case of this 
kind, that the gentlemen out of whose deliberate examination this 
Bill has arisen were gentlemen whom no man can venture to assert 
were other than favourable to railways in this country. Now, I 
will go step by step. Having started with the appointment of the 
committee, I will not allude to the names composing it in detail. 
No person, I believe, has found fault with the committee on the 
score of the parties actually selected. In short, the list of the 
committee was graced by the names of almost all who were inter- 
ested or known to be conversant with railway matters. 

My next position, therefore, is that the committee were, except 
the hon. member for Reading, substantially unanimous in favour, 
not of the precise Bill I have laid on the table of the House, in 
compliance with the views of a majority of the committee, but of 
interference at least as extensive. An hon. gentleman opposite has 
said it was a question in the committee whether the power to be 
taken over future Railway Companies should be a power of purchase 
only, or a power of purchase combined with a power of revision. 
The hon. gentleman himself advocated the plan of purchase. My 
noble friend, who voted in the minority, also advocated the plan of 
purchase, and his objection to the present proposal was, that it did 
not go far enough. I believe that others took the same view, and 
thought that at least as much interference as this was absolutely 
necessary. I think I shall hardly be contradicted when I say that, 
except the hon. member for Reading, who, from the first day the 
committee sat, has, in the most straightforward and candid manner, 
expressed the strongest opposition to any and every interference of 
this kind — with that exception not a single member of the com- 
mittee but agreed that something analogous to the main provisions 
of this Bill, if not its actual main provisions, was absolutely neces- 
sary in the present state of things [Mr. Gisboene dissented]. 
The hon. gentleman means to differ from me, but I believe the 
hon. member did propose a plan according to which it would have 
been recommended to Parliament that a power of purchase should 
be taken on behalf of the State, with reference not only to future 
but to all railways. The present Bill has reference to future 
railways only, and I think, therefore, the hon. gentleman's objection 
was not that we went too far, but that we did not go far enough, 
and that the proper measure would have been to assume a compul- 
sory power of purchase over all railways whatever [Mr. Gisborne 
again dissented]. I find it so here, and of course I can only go 
by the printed minutes of the committee. 

I now come to the charges in the petitions, and I really cannot 
tell how those who framed them (I do not say the railway com- 
panies, because they were not framed by the companies) could 
descend to the assertion that the evidence taken was ex parte. 
Why, we should deprive words of all meaning, if we sanctioned such 
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a use of them, I know not what is meant by saying it is ex 
parte evidence, unless indeed they mean that it is evidence 
much more on the side of the railway companies than on the 
other. What are the facts? Twelve witnesses gave evidence 
on the general question ; out of these one, Mr. Laing, was an 
officer of the Board of Trade, and another, Mr. Gait, was known to 
have strong preconceived opinions, but the other ten were railway 
directors, and were they chosen with reference to this particular 
scheme ? Let us read. There was Mr. Glyn, chairman of the 
London and Birmingham Railway; Mr. Hudson, connected with 
some half dozen railways ; Mr. Baxendale, chairman of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company ; Mr. Swift, agent of the Grand Junc- 
tion Railway Company, and one of the cleverest men in the 
country ; Mr. Saunders, worthy, in this respect, to be classed with 
Mr. Swift ; Capt. Lawes, manager of the Manchester and Leeds 
Railway Company ; the Member for Clitheroe, of whom I will say 
nothing in his presence ; Mr. Wilkinson, chairman of the Croydon 
Railway Company ; Mr. R. Hill, known chiefly for his connection 
with another subject, but also a director of the London and Brighton 
Railway Company ; and Mr. Harding, secretary of the Glasgow 
and Greenock Railway Company. This is the evidence which is 
called ex parte against railways. My hon. friend proposed that the 
companies should be allowed to call evidence, and I understand he 
made a proposal which I should think he must have been aware 
could not have been acceded to — namely, that the minutes of 
evidence should be submitted to parties out of the committee, 
contrary to the express rule of the House. But my hon. friend 
was in the committee as the representative of the railway interest. 
At all events he was there. I do not mean deputed ; we all Know 
what he is ; but he was active, able, and energetic in their behalf. The 
hon. member for Leicester also took a prominent part ; but did 
these gentlemen, or any one else, tender a single witness to the 
committee who was refused? No such thing. The hon. member 
for Nottingham suggested several additional points in their favour, 
which were acceded to, because he was known to be conversant on the 
subject. These hon. gentlemen have not said that it was ex parte evi- 
dence, and I am sure I may claim their assent when I say this accusa- 
tion is not only an unfounded, but a ridiculous and absurd accusation. 

So much, then, for the inquiry ; but now I want you to under- 
stand what we are discussing. 

The question, however, of the whole Bill, is the purchase or 
option on the part of the Government. If we agree about that, 
we shall not quarrel about the rest ; on the other hand, if we differ 
about that, it will be a question for our consideration whether we 
will take the rest or postpone the whole till a future period. Now, 
here it is I complain of the gross misstatements which have been 
made to the world with regard to the nature of this Bill. The 
statement which has been published is this, that the effect of the 
Bill is to enable the executive to purchase or reduce the tolls of 
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future railways on certain terms, if they think fit so to do. All 
the arguments against the Bill are arguments of the impolicy of 
enabling the Government so to interfere with railway companies, and 
taking out of their hands powers which it is contended they have 
used beneficially and wisely. I see an hon. gentleman opposite is 
under the same delusion in this respect as other parties. I see 
another hon. gentleman, also a railway director, who appears to be 
also under the same delusion, but I will prove the Bill does nothing 
of the kind.— Another hon. gentleman, a railway director, says it 
does. — These gentlemen, cannot surely have read the Bill. If it 
did give to the executive powsr to purchase railways at discretion, 
or even one railway, I would vote against it. That would be to 
foreclose the question which it is the whole object of this Bill to 
open. The Bill gives the Government no power to purchase either 
future or existing lines, The companies will have power to make 
agreements which would bind them, but they will have no right or 
power to make agreements which . would bind the State. An 
opinion may be entertained that even that course is not desirable. 
But the proposition I mean to contend for is, that Parliament ought 
to have that discretion — that, with respect to existing railways, 
Parliament is excluded from the power ; and that, with respect to 
future railways, it is the bounden duty of Parliament to reserve to 
itself that power. Are there any gentlemen within these walls 
under the impression that it is in the power of the Executive Go- 
vernment to purchase any or to receive the tolls of any railway 
under this Bill, without resorting to Parliament ? Because, if there 
are, I feel confident they are wrong. But if they had read the Bill, 
and the effect of it is to convey such an intention or such a mean- 
ing, I will join with them in amending the Bill, so that no such 
meaning shall be apparent. But it may be said that, although the 
Bill does not give this power to determine the question, whether it 
would be politic for the State to sanction the purchase or revision, 
yet when the time arrived that that point should be submitted to 
Parliament, the question, although the mere mechanical and formal 
parts had been reserved, would be looked upon as settled. If 
gentlemen will read that report, they will find that the ground taken 
by the Committee was this, that even if it were considered politic 
to purchase or revise, we were not in a condition to do so with respect 
to existing railways ; we were barred from that question. The 
point may be proper to be considered when it is actually proposed 
that the State should take these powers, but now it is beside the 
question. With railways the Legislature are dealing with a new 
system, producing new results, and likely to produce unforeseen 
effects. Is it not wise, then, to make provision for the future ? Is 
it wise to trust ourselves to all the changes wbich the next ten or 
fifteen years may produce with regard to public communication by 
railway, without a thought for providing for the difficulties that might 
arise ? Is it wise to place ourselves in a position in which, whatever 
might be the exigency, we shall be debarred from any interference, 
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because now, before these new companies have obtained their 
powers, it has been neglected to obtain proper powers to enable the 
question to be entertained ? 

With respect to the purchase of railways at the present moment, 
.gentlemen of great experience and intelligence had recommended 
that it should be so. I do not think the committee were prepared 
to concur in that view. And I say, that I would at the present 
moment vote against a plan for the purchase of railroads. I would 
do so because in the present state of the system there are not 
grounds for coming to that conclusion. But it is a very different 
question whether I shall reserve a free agency for either the pur- 
chase or revision at any future time in case such a measure should 
appear advisable. I cannot see that this is determining the point 
whether such purchase at a future time would be politic. What I 
desire to show is this, that the whole foundation of the complaint 
against the Bill as to the option of purchase was swept away, for 
nothing is to be done except reserving a discretion ; and the dis- 
tinction I mean to draw is not a mere technical one, but a real bond 
fide one — to enable the State, after a term of years, to purchase 
railroads, if the judgment of the Legislature should be such as to 
render such a measure politic and expedient. The intention of the 
Bill is to remove the preliminary bar which exists on the ground of 
public faith, to leave the question entirely free and open, and unfet- 
tered by the numerous and complicated considerations which now 
beset it. An hon. member referred me to clause 7, but is it not 
obvious that that merely placed the Bill in the form that would be 
requisite for the purpose if Parliament should determine upon 
granting the power ? The Government cannot purchase railroads 
without money : and Government could not get money without coming 
to Parliament : and Government could not come to Parliament for 
such a purpose without strong grounds of policy on which to justify 
their demand. I have shown that the Bill does not enable the 
Executive to purchase or revise, because it cannot do so without 
the money. But it has been said that the measure fetters and ties 
up the judgment of Parliament. Then, I say, invent any declara- 
tion, however authoritative, that shall leave the judgment of Parlia- 
ment obviously free, and I will join in it. The committee say : — 
" In this state of things the committee would deem it unwise to 
enter into any engagements which should tend to restrain the free 
action of the Legislature or the Government in future times, as it is 
impossible to judge what amount of inconvenience might thereby be 
entailed ; but they would propose that such powers only should be 
taken as, even though they may fall short of the full extent of the 
occasion when it arrives, may be either exercised for some substantial 
advantage, or, at the worst, left in abeyance without detriment." 
This was the full purpose of the committee, and the present Bill 
does not give full power to the Executive to deal immediately with 
railways. I will now revert to the main point in issue. I shall 
refer to what was stated by Capt. Lawes, an able man, when under 
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examination. He is of opinion that, if railways were placed under 
the general control of Government, a saving of 25 per cent, 
would be effected to the public. Now this is material to consider. 
In the present state of the question, the elements which enter into 
it are rude and unformed, and the evidence, I admit, is not com- 
plete. 

The committee felt some of the difficulties. They examined 
particularly into the case of the carriers, and some peculiar difficul- 
ties presented themselves. They ascertained that carriers had been 
placed by the railways in a very peculiar situation, and they entered 
into the natures of these new relations between the traders and the 
railway companies. The railway companies have in fact come 
amongst them, like tritons among minnows, and the effect of this 
collision has been to produce inconvenience in many cases to indi- 
vidual traders. The carriers showed that their arrangements were 
greatly affected, not only on the lines, but off the lines ; and they 
showed that their ordinary course of business was completely 
altered and controlled by the railways. I do not mean to say that 
these cases are 'ripe for decision, but there is no doubt the com- 
mittee saw and felt that great difficulty existed in the case of the 
railway companies and those great traders who carried on business 
along the different lines of railway, and that this difficulty mainly 
arose from the want of a power to deal with such difficulties. And 
it is our expectation that as the country becomes covered with a 
network of railways, these difficulties will increase, and that we 
shall be reduced to this alternative — namely, to take one of two 
courses, either to say to the private trader, " Your case we admit is 
a hard one, but neither the law nor the Legislature can help you ; " 
or else we must say that Government is bound to assume to itself a 
general power of interference with the carrying arrangements of 
railways, in order to secure justice to the complaining traders. 
This has been suggested to us— to take into our hands the power 
of control over railways, which in the case of carriers would 
certainly prove a relief; but then the course is open to this objec- 
tion, that such a control will involve an interference with the 
powers and privileges which railway companies now possess. We 
saw that a grievance — not a general or a national grievance, but 
a grievance of a limited nature — existed, and that we were unable 
to suggest a remedy; and at the same time we saw that if griev- 
ances of this sort became numerous and weighty, they would 
furnish material considerations why Parliament would be justified, 
and would be required, to deal with the question. 

The next point is, as to the probability of economizing the 
means of conveyance. This is a question which will become one 
of great importance, on account of the large scale on which the 
matter rests. The payments by the public to the railway com- 
panies are now not less than five or six millions a year; but I do 
not think it will be a very extravagant estimate for me to assume 
that in fifteen or twenty years the payments by the public will reach 
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to fifteen millions a year. If these statements and opinions are 
true, which I do not mean to assume to be true, because we have 
not all the evidence before us yet — but if it be true that the 
experiment is likely to produce a large reduction of fares, then 
it is right for Parliament to have the power to enter upon the 
consideration of how this can be carried into effect so as to afford 
immense relief to the public with the smallest possible loss on 
the aggregate receipts of the railways. It is this consideration 
which makes it important that we should not vote at once for the 
purchase of railways, but have the power and means of purchasing 
them at some future period without breach of faith. I do not 
think we can expect from the railway companies any such general 
economical system. Foreign railways are managed on a principle 
different to our railways. Belgium, for instance, has gained much 
more by railways than England. I do not mean to say that the 
Belgian railways are as good as ours — they are, however, very much 
cheaper. I believe the charges are not more than one-third of our 
charges. We must look at this subject in all its vastness and all 
its bearings. It may be said that England is the riehest country ; 
but because this country is rich it is no sound reason why the 
public should pay the railway companies more than necessary, 
or that cheap travelling should not be provided for the public. 
But there is no likelihood that the great experiment of the 
greatest possible cheapness to the public will be tried under the 
present system. Some hon. gentleman may reply, "You have it 
tried on the London and Greenwich Railway ; it may be tried on 
the railway from Glasgow to Greenock, and also the railway of 
that spirited company to which the hon. member belongs — the 
London and Dover line." But the effect on these lines will prove 
nothing satisfactory. You must have it tried on the great lines, 
and on such a scale as to have the whole of the effects properly 
developed throughout the country. The experiment must be tried 
in some large district ; but you will not find in the large companies 
universally a disposition to try the experiment ; for you must 
recollect that we are dealing with a number of independent com- 
panies. The boards of directors of these companies are bound 
to produce the largest dividend to their shareholders — they have 
no national objects to promote ; and therefore if you come to deal 
with nine or ten railway companies in this matter, nine out of ten 
may be disposed to try the experiment, but then it will be found 
that the tenth is able so to order matters as to baffle the experi- 
ment. To secure to the House the right of purchase or revision 
wit;h respect to newly-formed railways, it is necessary that it shall 
possess a great portion of the control over such railways, only 
to be exercised at a befitting opportunity. 

The next question which it is necessary to solve is, how did it 
happen, that, although this Bill is only to affect the new railroads, the 
only opposition it meets with is from the old railroads, that cannot be 
affected by it ? What objection can they have to it ? We raise the 
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right against the railway companies now in progress — they say 
nothing, but the old railway proprietors are the complainants. It 
cannot be because any attempt has been made to control them, of 
which we are too much afraid, lest it should be said we are in the 
habit of treating too lightly the idea of an engagement so seriously 
entered into. But I have learned that the reason given for their 
objection is, that they conceive that they will at last fall within 
the scope of the Bill, and that Government will finally compel 
them to come into its proposals. This, I know, forms a part of 
the paper which they have dignified with the appellation of Reasons 
for their opposition. I should advise the writer — seeing that to 
force them to accept our proposal, if ours it were, must be im- 
possible — to amend that paper, for reason it is none. And let 
them, in so amending it, substitute the word " Legislature " for 
" Government." Now, when they would urge in opposition to 
this Bill that the conditions forced upon the railway companies 
would be ruinous and oppressive, they would charge, not the 
Government, but you and the Legislature, with the attempt to 
ruin and oppress them. Now, what danger there can be of their 
being injured or ruined by you, I am at a loss to conceive. I 
really must say the railway interest is too diffident of its strength. 
It is by far too modest. I would recommend the adoption of 
more confidence in the strength it possesses within these walls. 
Its power is only too great. 

I believe the subject resolves itself only into two cousiderations : 
the first is, the question of the option to purchase or revise; the 
second is a question of time. I admit that if you were now pressed 
to acquiesce in the reservation of the right to purchase or to revise, 
the objection as to the time would be strong. In such a case there 
must of necessity be estimates made out, a reference to long 
accounts, and very probably to arbitration. That, however, was 
not the case now. You are not in that state, and therefore the 
objection as to the time so far falls to the ground. But it is said 
the Blue Book, containing the evidence upon the subject of the 
Railway Committee's investigation, has been on your table only 
three weeks. Sir, I would rest with confidence in this instance 
upon the report of the committee. I do not, I confess, think that 
the House in this instance stands in want of evidence. 1 wish 
it to be understood that we did not see it in the light of a desirable 
investment. Our view was that the reserving of your discretion 
and option was an object of public policy. Indeed, so much am I 
persuaded of it, that if the blue book, all the evidence on the subject, 
and the report of the committee were lost, I should still recommend 
it to adoption as wise and politic. The question, as I have observed, 
is, in the first instance, one of option, or of revision. Now, I would 
remind the House, that the report on which we proceeded was 
made on the 13th of March last, and that since the 3rd of April 
following the Bill has been in the hands of hon. members, which is 
above three months since. One hour's attentive reading of the 
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measure would have sufficed his hon. friend to obtain a competent 
general knowledge of its provisions, and of its propriety as a 
political measure in relation to railways. During that long period, 
not a voice has been raised against the Bill throughout the country. 
Approbation of the measure has proceeded from the railway pub- 
lishers, and every print in their interest has expressed its admiration 
of the moderate, wise, and cautious tone of the proposal made by the 
Government in this Bill as far back as three months ago. I recollect 
it was assumed by an hon. friend of mine engaged on the com- 
mittee, that our third report, he expected, would make a noise. 
That expectation was only so far realized that we only heard from 
the railroad organs renewed approbation of the liberality of the 
provisions of the Bill towards the railway interests. And yet 
some hon. gentleman said to you, " Does it not raise universal 
alarm ? " Now, sir, I shall dispute that proposition. But with 
respect to this plan, when it has been discussed on its own merits, 
there exists no alarm whatever ; but there is, on the contrary, every 
disposition to accept the plan as a wise measure. I am now going 
to complain of a misrepresentation on the part of the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company. I take an extract of their peti- 
tion : — " That the Select Committee, upon whose reports the Bill 
is founded, have been sitting during the greater part of the present 
session ; and although they have made short reports from time 
to time, the last and most important of those documents was only 
laid upon the table of the House on the 24th day of May last, and 
the printed evidence, which is very voluminous, was not published 
until a fortnight afterwards." Now, I say I complain of misrepre- 
sentation. Sir, the meaning of that paragraph, and the meaning 
and intention of the man who wrote it, was, that it should be 
understood, that though there had been minor reports made before 
the 24th of May, yet the report on which the Bill is founded came 
out on the 24th of May. But the Bill relates only in minor points 
to the report of the 24th of May ; the main question of the option 
and discretionary power of Government is wholly dealt with in the 
report of the 3rd of April. Yet this misrepresentation bears the 
seal of the company. I say it was drawn up by some solicitor, and 
that the seal of the company is set to the words ! I know that the 
members of the direction would repudiate such a misstatement. I 
now refer to a passage in the third report: — " It appears, therefore, 
to your committee, that the present moment, while Parliament still 
retains in its own hands an entire and unimpaired discretion, with 
regard both to the incorporation of new companies, and the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of old ones, affords an opportunity more favour- 
able than any that can be expected hereafter to recur for attaching 
beforehand to the legislative sanction, which is sought by these 
parties on their own behalf, the conditions which may be deemed 
necessary for the public good, and which may realize and apply 
such conclusions as an experience of the railway system up to the 
present time may be deemed to have been sufficiently established." 
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Now do not say that you have been taken by surprise by this Bill, 
because I show you the report of the committee, which was moved 
for by me as a member of the Government, and which points out 
the present moment as the moment at which Parliament should 
legislate on the subject, and that the consequences of delay would 
be disadvantageous in the extreme. 

I ask, what would be the result if this Bill was postponed till the 
next session of Parliament? At the beginning of the session there 
would be, perhaps, sixty or eighty applications for railway Bills ; 
general legislation upon other great measures would overthrow the 
discussion on this particular subject, and in July next year you 
would come to the second reading of the Bill, and if you did, you 
would arrive at the discussion under increased disadvantages. 

But what is the opposition to this Bill ? It is composed of dif- 
ferent elements, and that is a curious and instructive part of the 
case. I shall state my view of it, and that with reference to facts. 
One portion of the opponents of this Bill are those directors of 
railways who adopt a very high tone against the interference of the 
Parliament. My hon. friend the member for Reading (Mr. Russell) 
is the chairman of the Great Western Railway Company, and he is 
a chieftain amongst the class of persons. He stood alone in the 
Select Committee — he adopted that high tone, and was averse to 
any attempt to lay down general rules for railway legislation, and to 
applying any legislative restrictions as to future railway Bills. Those 
gentlemen who, like the hon. member for Reading, have their par- 
ticular mode of consoling the public on railway matters, say, " Oh, 
trust to competition." I would no more trust the railway proprietors 
on railway matters than I would Gracchus speaking of sedition ! 
I know of nothing more chilling than the hope which the directors 
of these railways hold out from the competition. If you do not 
shut your eyes to facts, you will draw important conclusions from 
what has been passing in relation to this competition, to which your 
attention must have been directed, and which I trust I may mention 
as a short episode. There has been going on during the spring a 
very notable affair. The London and Birmingham and the Grand , 
Junction Railway Companies have been at deadly feud with each 
other ; and what was the result ? There was a most flourishing pro- 
spect for the public. The public were to have the choice of a new 
line. The public have already a new line between Birmingham 
and Liverpool, and between London and Birmingham. The 
London and Birmingham Company were engaged in the purchase 
of the Chester and Birkenhead Railway, and they proposed to make 
a line from Birmingham to Shrewsbury, and the distance from 
Chester not being great, parties saw there would be a line to 
Shrewsbury from that place, and then the public were to go down 
to Liverpool by this route ; and this was a delightful prospect for 
the public : but the Grand Junction Company had as much public 
spirit. They thought there would be no objection to the two lines 
at the north end of the line, but they thought that there should 
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also be two at the south end, and the Grand Junction proposed a 
line from Stafford to Bedford, and go accomplished a line all the 
way to Bedford. These companies are now singular philanthro- 
pists ; nay, they are like lovers. No sooner had they quarrelled 
than reconciliation followed, and they remind one of the saying of 
Mr. Fox, " Breves inimicitice; amicitice sempiternal One of these 
lines, however, has gone to the land where all things end. I state 
this as an instance of the hopes which are to be entertained from 
competition amongst the railway companies. I wish to show 
Parliament the doctrines held by those of the high school of non- 
interference on the subject of existing railway companies, and the 
part which Parliament ought to take with respect to those which 
shall spring into future existence. 

It is perfectly untrue that the old companies would be subject to 
the option of purchase or revision of the Government ; they are 
exempted from it. But, sir, there is a deeper power at work in 
this opposition. I say it is the power of Parliamentary agents and 
railway agents. Yes, I know not why I should not speak out 
plainly. They are the great opponents of this measure. I say 
with them has originated this effective opposition. Why did they 
allow the Third Report to remain a dead letter ? Why did that 
report remain still-born ? Because it makes so great alterations as 
to the expenses, and consequently diminishes the prospects of the 
Parliamentary agents. They are the parties who know how to get 
up an opposition in this house. But I have shown you by dates that 
the Third Report was published on the third of April, and I have 
shown you that there was no opposition raised to it worth naming. 
But when I come to the Fifth Report, which is called by the 
London and Birmingham Company the longest part of the report, 
the committee having at considerable length stated their reasons for 
thinking that something founded on a system of railway legislation 
is required — will hon. gentlemen say there is any dispute on that 
subject ? Well, then, will you deny that the time has come when 
we should lay the axe to the root of that tree ? It is one of the 
objects of this committee to lay the axe to this root. Therefore, it 
is right that these new schemes should be examined by an 
impartial authority. I was no party to the concluding recommen- 
dation of the committee, that these matters should be referred to 
the Railway Department of the Board of Trade ; and I should be 
glad if these powers were vested in some other public authority. 
But this house's sittings being limited to six months of the 
year, and the railway schemes being prepared during the other six 
months, it is impossible that this house can have the officers or the 
machinery requisite to get parliamentary matters connected with 
railway Bills prepared for the judgment of this committee ; but 
the committee recommend a preliminary reference to the Board of 
Trade in these cases, involving most important subjects where 
public questions were raised. All the evidence of Captain Lawes, 
of Mr. Glynn, Mr. Baxendale, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Swift, and Mr. 
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Wilkinson, goes in favour of this preliminary reference to the 
Board of Trade. The Third Keport contains the present Bill, and 
I will show you that the Third Report was assailed by no disappro- 
bation for two months. The Fifth Report was presented on the 
twenty-sixth of May, and was delivered on the eighth of June ; and 
on the eleventh of June — two days after it was sent out — a circular 
was sent out, signed " Hunt and Co.," addressed to railway agents 
and solicitors, calling upon them to consider what measures should 
be taken in consequence of the proceedings of the committee. I 
have written to ask their authority to petition against the Bill, and 
whether they were authorized by the companies. They say they 
were, because the meeting was called by circular, inviting the 
parties to come together and consider the provisions of the Bill. 
Now this is wonderful, because the article was written on the 
eleventh of June, and the Bill was not presented until the twentieth 
of June, and was not printed and published until the twenty-fourth 
of June. I have shown you that it was not when the committee 
recommended the enactment of this power of revision or purchase 
that the petition arose. It was not then that any shock was given 
to the proprietors of railways, and it was not then that the secre- 
taries and others became alarmed, and the lobbies became crowded 
with parties immediately employed by the railway companies to 
solicit members for their votes, — it was not then this plan came 
out. No, sir ; it was when we advised that the Bills should be 
referred to the Board of Trade, and when the committee intimated 
an opinion that that reference would cheapen the proceedings before 
Parliamentary Committees. This is the powerful element of the 
opposition, and of all that has taken place to render the Bill 
unpopular. I have pointed out the secret source from which this 
movement has arisen. The hon. member for Reading and other 
hon. members will understand that I do not speak of them. They 
have been the opponents of the Bill from the first. I speak of those 
from whom the movement derives its organization ; and I say, that 
those gentlemen who came here on a misrepresentation of, the 
nature of the Bill, to oppose it, are made the unconscious instru- 
ments of maintaining a lavish, and extravagant, and discreditable 
system of private-bill legislation before this House. I am sorry I 
have been obliged to detain the House so long, but there is one other 
subject on which I wish to make a few remarks, and it is the last 
topic on which I shall trouble the House. The Bill is represented 
as an attack upon railway property, and the hon. member for 
Sheffield intimated that it had given a great shock to that 
property. It is really a farce to make use of such an expression; 
for there has been no shock to railway property. Even at 
this moment there has been no shock to railway property, and 
there has not been even as much as a dull day in the railway 
market. I have been taunted to-night with having said that I 
thought the consent of railway companies an essential condition to 
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a satisfactory arrangement. I believe I have gone nearly that 
length. But I have the strongest impression that if the relations 
of Parliament and railway companies are to be satisfactorily carried 
out, they must be founded upon the discretion and moderation of 
both parties. I shrunk from a contest with railway companies. 
I would have foregone any measure founded upon popularity, if the 
justice and necessity and policy of it had been capable of a doubt. 
I knew the power of railway companies in the House, and was 
satisfied, with justice on their side, they would be perfectly resist- 
less ; but being persuaded that justice is not with them, but against 
them — being persuaded that they have misjudged the interests of 
those on whose behalf they are appointed to act — being persuaded 
that the clamour which has been got up within the last three months 
against the plan which, three months ago, was published, and of 
which everybody approved, is misplaced — being satisfied that it is 
requisite we should reserve the power which it is now proposed to 
reserve, I do not shrink from the contest. I contend that this 
measure, so far from being a measure of violence, of an extreme or 
doubtful character, is a measure of the utmost importance, and that 
the option of revision and purchase is characterized by the utmost 
temperance and moderation ; and feeling that we have right and 
justice on our side, I say that although the railway companies are 
powerful, I do not think they have mounted so high, or that Parlia- 
ment has yet sunk so low, as that, at their bidding, you shall refuse 
your sanction to this Bill. 

The Second Beading of the Bill was carried by a majority of 88 : 
viz. : — In favour of the Bill . . .186 

Against the Second Reading . , 98 
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APPENDIX B. 



CLAUSES OF THE GENERAL RAILWAY BILL OF 1844 RELATING TO 
THE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS BY GOVERNMENT. 



1. Whereas it is expedient that the concession of powers for the 
establishment of new lines of railway should be subjected to such 
conditions as are hereinafter contained for the benefit of the 
public ; be it enacted, by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that if at any time after the end of 
twenty-one years from and after the 25th day of October next after 
the passing of any Act of the present or of any future session of 
Parliament, for the construction of any new line of passenger 
railway, whether such new line be a trunk, branch, or junction line, 
and whether such new line be constructed by a new company 
incorporated for the purpose, or by any existing company, the clear 
annual profits divisible upon the subscribed and paid-up capital 
stock of the said railway, upow the average of the three then last 
preceding years, shall equal or exceed the rate of ten pounds for 
every hundred pounds of such paid-up capital stock, it shall be 
lawful for the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
upon giving to the said company three calendar months' notice in 
writing of their intention so to do, to revise the scale of tolls, 
fares, and charges limited by the Act or Acts relating to the said 
railway, and to fix such new scale of tolls, fares, and charges, 
applicable to such different classes aud kinds of passengers, goods, 
and other traffic on such railway, as in the judgment of the said 
Lords Commissioners, assuming the same quantities and kinds 
of traffic to continue, shall be likely to reduce the said divisible 
profits to the said rate of ten pounds in the hundred, and so from 
time to time at the expiration of each succeeding period of twenty- 
one years : Provided always, that no such revised scale shall take 
effect, unless accompanied by a guarantee, to subsist as long as any 
such revised scale of tolls, fares, and charges shall be in force, that 



